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the years 1873.74, in Mr. M’ 
and for a total of 9,0641., exclusive of an 

in the “services common to 
divisions,” in Mr. Sullivan’s return. We confess 
to more difficulty in understanding this differ- 
t t ence than we found in the former instances. 
un One thing, however, is tolerably clear,—we are 
res ; : ; without any plain, full, exhaustive return of the 
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mentary votes. It would be s public service if 
any independent member would move for such a | i 


We now come to the definite practical aim | whom requires a chamber of absolute privacy— 
with which we first undertook the examination although for certain purposes common 
of returns that are not, perhaps, all that could | ments serve for the community. It is trne that 
be wished, It is with reference to the relative this problem has been sim by the restric. 
cost of accommodation in large and small build- tion of the buildings thus required to the habi- 
ings. This isa matter of extreme importance. | tation of one or other sex, But this very 
The provision of dwellings for the artisans, and 
for the poor, is one of the most perplexed 
nestione that awaits the practical decision of 
the builder. Every one admits that we must begi 
is|turn over a now leaf in this respect. At the 
present moment the dwellings of the 
clasees may be grouped in two main divisions, 
and honse-requiring community. | of course with certain noble exceptions. Where 
sum of nearly 360,0001., 36,7351. | the growth of a city has been, not only rapid 
yoted since 1870, for the works and | and continuous, but meral, we ently find | vinces, 
British Museum; 47,0001, for| that large houses, nilt probably for opulent great 
those Industrial Inset i and | traders, and important city magnates, gradually | centres of population it is worth while to make 
246,000. for the Nataral History Museum. With racy, dong are in by the growing mass of build. | some serious inquiry. All that we actually need 
regard to this last building, the information is | ing, have first suffered in fashion; then fallen | is to be found in some of these noble 
partioularly vague. The total votes, for five|into disrepair; and finally, divided into small| There is permanent protection from excess of 
amount, as above stated, to 246,0001, | sub-tenements, or single rooms, have come to 
re is the note to which we also referred as to resemble a hive of unbealtby, inhabitants, 
pc 66,2861, having been —ees out of|rather than a well-designed and well-con-| 80 a8 to resist any moderate shocks of earth- 
1 ot Aenrorhelogr i pene he difference of | structed building. On the other hand, where | quake. There is extreme, convenience. There 
80, je the vote for the current year, out of| the growth of population has arison from the | is admirable ventilation, There is pro- 
which we have no means of knowing how much | development of some special indostry, as in| vision for health, for comfort, and for pian, 
And within the lofty quadrangle a garden at 
once charms the eyes.and purifies the air. 
The considerations that oppose the introdao- 









































































































Birmingham and many other manufacturing 

towns, the rapid demand has called into 

existence a web of small houses, built with a 

view of holding a single family each; but tion of this type of building into London are 

bnilt always on the very cheapest plan, often | chiefly two. They are sentimental Rrerigecoron 
die 
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“will be expended, and ho uch will be “ lost,” 
; tothe nation, but to oe mt oredit of the 


of the least durable materials and manship ; | The latter, to, our mind, is that w 
~ | the attention to meet. With 
err Me is opponed to that compoal 
h peop! op! to com 
of abode that is so familiar to our 
the Continent,—not in monasteries 
the great houses of almost every F 
Italian city. It may be 
fairly considered and carried out, 
the system of “flats” into London 
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how and possessing, in all cases, the very 
: advantage of covering an acreage together 
or disproportionate to the amount of cubic accom- 
on modation which that area ought properly to 
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with the It may be urged by the orthodox disciples 
and Art D ; of the jar-niente school, that the laws of politi- 
736, cal economy prohibit any medd ‘with matters 
of this sort. They sbould be left to settle 
themselves, Supply and demand are correlative such success as to ae repetition. 
terms, If good homes are required by the| this has much truth. On the other hand, 
poor, they will be forthcoming. If they are|any one contend that if we could offer to five 
not required, it would be contrary to the prin- | handred sompstresses, or five hundred young men 
ciples of political economy to supply | in mechanical industries, clean, * 
Rent must be paid in proportion to accommoda- t, light, warm, ventilated dormitories 
tion, and where rent is not forthcoming, or is | something like a penny & night, there would not 
inadequate, accommodation must followthe same|be numerous applicants? The only serious 
rule, difficulty, we maintain, is the financial one. 
It is very imposing to hear doctrines of this ‘And this bas two distinct aspects,—the constrac- 
tion and the remuneration. 
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clear and peremptory nature laid down by men : 
who give us the iden of being excellent udges of| It is, we suppose, @ general, and probably a 
all that most conduces to creature forts, and | well-founded, opinion, among those who. 







of making a of availing themselves of familiar with buil ' lofty 
the full advantage of that superiority of their houses, especia| in the pro- 
oe But we confess to being somewhat tan Building Acta, are 80 
l in the matter, We are not so com- 

fortably convinced as might be desired that it is 
to us a our nearest bours 
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ill-proportioned. wounded, ; 
In the course of the disonssion which followed | officer in command, but lst of A 
of | the statement as to cost, sone of the members | were reported as WON oy cy: 
ly repudiated on bility for the| ‘The consul reports that measures are: 
rna- | building, and one (Mr. Lafone) protested against 
Tourney, were any expenditnre for of the 
the walls of | room, — described a 
which tl wore, at that moment, assembled ;} no one but e chairman. e 
ab wsdl no records of their doings bad committees, whosat near him, being 
discovered. Yer there has been found | what was going on. 
during oxcavations which he and Mr. Elliot bad 


ESTIMATES OF FURTHER RAILWAY 
EXPENDITURE. 


bon courses of the A statement has been issued as to the tion of punishment 
but they had “sage in some of| ™ated farther expenditure during the interest,—except by 
or ‘barracks within. ‘Th succeeding half-years which will be req’ by | But an adequate fine im 
OL.BR. which he (Mr. R. 8) sixteen of the leading railways, on lines open, on | come home to every i 
sd explained; and the explanation is allowed | ‘ines constructing, and in working stock, from | far more alarm through Syria 
meaning “ Classiarii Britannici,” or British which it appears that the aggregate sum which | any other description or 
‘Marines ; and similar tile stamps have been found | Will have to be ee capital for one do. nd it will do much to 
, amoun enormous sum rt to 
at Dover. Thoaltar was dedicated by a Proofect, 34,189, 7881. The Loudon ood Nocth.Weetern |S igo, gt 
Company stands at the head of the list, the| envying those Europeans who ep 
the altar having figures showing that its expenditure will be | tion of the French, the Gernian, 
ita driginal destination and used asa foundation. | 6958,5461,, of which 2,000,000, will: be 68 Ties | fags, which ts'at premedt thus Sop moeuslvaaly ep 
stone of the chief gate. _ He bolioved it bad been | ©P®™, end 3,148,226). on now lines How in oonree | ease, vie 
brought, together with the tiles from the Portus a oo. Ha yest tk 
Se eae. eta, casas, were in: their intended expenditure being| SALE OF CHALK LANDS AND CEMENT 
crustations of marine shells, showing that at a ron hen namely, einen o Srxacon open, 
former time they had been submerged in the} i's ot5 agile new nes Th Se vate A NUMEROUS company 
or subjected to tidal action, The Portus |*™ = h dey Saar og 4,081,6381,, | ™anufacture of cement, and those 
Tomanis and its buildings had’ probably ex- phn owe See cee tecn saw oper? | building pursuits, was present at the 
perienced some great change when this castrum | 9’, 9801 4 Neste Mf Consteuotion | Lokenhouse Yard, on Thursday week, w. 
was built, Mr. Roach Smith then briefly de. |°/i0 (ni new se king stock. ‘The North. | Stone Court estate at Greenhithe, the banks 
scribed the character of the castrum, the build- = Som pe 38 mon aa expenditure is| 0! the Thames, containing an area of 99 acres, 
and the cause of their overthrow. — | S'88 "Oho Of which 65,0631. is on lines now |W%# Offered for eale by auction, by Meuers. 
. Dowker inquired upon what authority |“ 2 480 1988 ag FN ge Faller, Horsey, Son, & Oo. The was 
was it concluded that the site indicated was that | OPO) Si." t 395, 4000. vs ygelnarS wa ntocl., | 4eseribed as containing a most 
of the Portus Lemanis. a poate Lire of the Oniedontan | Chalk land, with beds of cement, mud, sand, 

Mr. R. Smith replied, chiefly the Itinerary of | 9° eatima: heal heeds ie 2,756,771 ,|Stavel. ‘The quality of the chalk was 
Antoninus; and the Notitia., The distance from Ske laa c00 REY nae Yorkshire on "+ | of the best description, and a sage 
Oanter as in the former, by what is ban 8981 ra cw 2,664,2551 wi, now being done in supplying to cement 
now the Stone-street, confirms it, and the 2,702,8351. ; pple: ease? . ire 8,116,0001. , manufacturers. A of sand and gravel, 

tion of the caatram ns indicated by the | Sbester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 2,110,001. ; 


titia, Concluding with urging the im. | London Foy omnes plea Great | depth Te hove the SMa A tation } 
portance of stndying the natural features of the tern, 950, 5 Glasgow Son *| The sand was a sharp grit, available for building 
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country as well as the ancient remains, he st lig rposes, and was now said to be commanding: 
@irocted the attention of his audience to the |Pastern, 42,7201. 5 oC loape"uala: Adjacent to the river 28 acres of 
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and convested question of the land. | Dover, 948,1301, ; London, Brighton, and South 
Sr SAtins Usiebe, Aanoeving thakibaving visited | Coast, ‘pee 3 and Bristol and Exeter, 
, Sandwich, and Lymne, they would 242,801. 
be better qualified after their meeting at Dover Portland 
~ to form a correct opinion; and to judge from| ATTACK ON THE EXPLORING ‘PARTY IN | property. It was further 


what Cosar himself has written, and from the a railway 1 yards in 
features of the country, as well as the sea coast, THE See MAND. joka Reg estate at an 
whether the flat and open place where he effected | _W® referred briefly in our last number to the | x7, 
a was Dad oc Noluesons, or mne ; |Teport which was in circulation as to the attack atory statem 
and tow the required river at the foot |©D Lieutenant Conder, RE., and his party, | property 
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the foundations | published an account. A full report is also on the 
ings. Finally, on the| way to the Foreign Office, from the 
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| July, 1874, the committee were instructed to} at Beyrout. It ay that on the 10th of July 
the necessary steps for “com the | a ferocious and ¢ attack was | honse 
up and furnishing” of the o The | made on the exploring party by the 
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it in his house at Enfield. His descendant, 
. J, Gurdon Rebow, removed it to Wyvenhoe 
Park, near Colchester, where it still remains,— 
the most important Gibbons carving in exiatence. 
We now turn to the carvings executed in his 


Femataly, 
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character, Gibbons’s carvings in 
general, this superb work of art is in perfect 
Charles II. presented the carving 



















.| the carving,—a cravat of point-lace, a woodcock, 








library.” 
these beautiful carvings have 


ody’ F cana and varnish. They were 
‘ as late as 1835! 


in the accounts 
lst, 1680, to 

























|foliated members of the 4 are more|They are remarkal 


Be: 


From October, 1691, to March, 1696, Gibbons 

felleny build fe, inthe k roe ak ae 
ng, in the king’s itt 

closets, in three. rooms under the king’s apart- 

ment, in the king’s gallery, and other )"” ab | gran: 


ton. 

To the last decade of the seventeenth centary 
belong the carvings in the Cedar Chapel, Chats- 
worth. On the high suathority of Mr, W. G. 
Rogers we atoribe these to him but it is per- 
fectly certain that the beautiful carvings in the 
State dining-room, though usually assigned to 
Gibbons, are not by him; for in the original 
book of work is a memorandum of agreement, 
dated September 9th, 1692, by which Joel Lobb, 
William Davies, and Samuel Watson, for the 
sum of 4001, agreed to execute in lime-wood 
“the carving of the great chamber, to be done 
equal to anything of the kind before executed,” 
and not only so, some of Watson's designs are 
preserved (Hall & Jewitt’s, “Stately Houses of 
England,” p. 368). Atany rate, these works are 
worthy of Gibbons. 

We have seen how busy Gibbons was else- 
where nbout that period, and it is probable 
he came little to Chatsworth, but found time to 
prepare the Cedar Chapel carvings in London. 
Considerable sums are charged in the books of 
account for carriage of “ carved work,” &e., from 
London, and it is only in this way that we can ac- 
count for his name being traditionally connected 
with Chatsworth. There is one piece which must 
be mentioned, carved in a style in which Gibbons 
is known to have excelled. By common consent 
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room is 60 ft. by 24 ft., 
to Montague, August, 1749, “ 
all round with whole-length pictures, with m 
the finest carving of Gib that ever 
beheld. There are birds absolutely 
and two antique vases, with 

and beautiful as if they were carved by 
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Gibbons’s assistants, lost hia life in sa 
mr a when the ome wason fire. 
restored them about forty years ago. These 
carvings are in Gibbona’s beat, or naturalistic, 
manner, and the rich festoons of fruit, flowers, 








this magnificent ent. 

| A good deal of Gibbons’s work is scattered 
over the rooms at Lyme Hall, near Disley,—a 
house rebuilt by Sir 0, Wren. It is in the style 
of that master, but as there is a tradition that it 
was executed by persons employed at Chatsworth, 
it may haye been done by Watson and his 
assistants. The rich series at 


(Barl Brownlow 8) were ae Mr. Rogers 








in 1855, or ten years before he 

those at Chatsworth. In this paper 

only alluded to typical examples. Other man- 
sions,—as Sudbury Hall, Derbyshire, and Melbury 
House, near Dorchester,—haye good spe 

of the great master. 

The reredos of St. Nickolas’s, Abchurch-lane, 
having large masses'of festoons and pendants of 
frnits and flowers, has been painted over in the 
same way as the work at St. James's, Picoadilly, 
and other places. The enrichments in the hall 
of the College of Arms were undoubtedly execated 
by Gibbons, for his receipts for the various pay- 
ments are preserved there. We may a 
mention that Mr, Newdegate has his 
accounts for the carvings done at \ 
Church. 

Tho onarvings from 108, Cheapsid 
Edward Waldo’s house,—were hased in 
1861 by Mr. M. ©. Jones, of » near 
Welshpool, and fitted up in that place. Mr. 
Jones has written a pamphlet in which he 
attempts to prove,— and, I think, with 
success,—that eo 3 were the work of Gibbons. 

ly like the Heralds’ 
carvings, and the house was built between 
and 1672. One of the most recent works of the 
te anal ap ith the Sorvengs ae 
in the room up f 
The back has a scene : 


medal, and foliage,—is called his masterpiece. 
It is preserved in the State dressing-room, and 
Walpole says Grinling presented it to the duke 
when he had finished the carvings which he 
executed at Chatsworth. 

Before noticing carvings, to which no dates can 
be assigned, we may observe that he executed in 
marble the statue of Charles If. for the Royal 
Exchange; the tomb of Baptist Noel, Viscount 
Camden at Exton, Rutlandshire (cost 1,0002.) ; 
the font at St. James’s, Piccadilly ; and probably 


that of St. ons, lle Lothbury. 

The beautiful carvings at i Paul’s belong 
to the concluding period of his working life,— 
the reign of Queen Anne,—at whose accession 
he was fifty-four years of age, Mr. Boutell, in 
® paper in the Art Journal, Jan., 1865, illustrated 
b utiful engravings of these carvings, 

es that they may be classed in five 
divisions,—flowers and foliage in naturalistic 
combination ; panels of arabesque design, with 
strictly conventional foliage ; mouldings in which 
































prominent; carvings enriching architectural con- 
struction; and, lastly, combinations of all these 
varieties. We commend these remarks to 
students,—“ Our carvers of wood require long, 
profound, and thoughtfal study of the conven- 
tional, and also of the natural, in their art, They 
need to observe what effects result from every 
modification of natural treatment, from 




















of his visit to the City in 1677. 
Two examples of Gibbons’s exquisite point-lace 
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on the consideration of those who are 
the most active in this matter when we 
needy aust, be a clear defini- 


gh perhaps popular and well- 
ery word “ pre- 


“ty / 
to the “rn ea 
” of our ancient monn. | “law” will, and 
ta on, some 0 

; of this — of our | the remains of an old Norman castle or keep, 
ents nal searoer and or an old abbey wall, and two or three straggling 
fath those who have pre- | columns, sup; such to be found somewhere 

{e's race. What is an “old monn. | or other intact, and just-as time and the elements 


“Ts it better or worse than a new monn- | have mercifully left them, half-buried, it may be, 
ulated and heaped-up earth, with weeds 


any way disturb them or to 
and the elements have done 
almost like living intel 
cogitation. old Father Time some 
this problem of the | accomplish his task,and he 
old things, and even of the sites, |the very same day,—as the 
been found, and on which | taking occupants of the 
one, thus making of the mere | driven from it. Time 
antiquity, and, old as it is, more | workman, and has done 
; that we been usefully reminded | own way, and it seems i 
authority that the of anta-| disturb it. Some will urge the digging ou 
thom amp i reedbernel | Rogue mpeih ripen 
sen omne, wn ; ie even 
a8 ,seapechnceres atten the med of foundation building; and ib may 
her of race or society ; and cortainly | to dispute with them. We are 
is may be last, of those “ ma- | think that much should be left to the ‘‘ imagina- 
which remain to us, or onght | tive faculty,” and to the fact of such rain being 
40 us, in the shape and sem- | loft to show itself to be what it really is,—a ruin 
of memorials in stone, Sacred spots | and nothing else, either more or less. The hand 
have sacred stones,—marble or lime- | of time, ever at work here as everywhere, has 
What would the world be were these | been the workman, and made the thing what it 
y crumble into dust, and to disap-|is; and it is his work, in addition to the purely 
this ee it is affirmed, there | human work that rouges the souls and tful 
mem: of the past, daily dug | faculties of those who wander to the spot to 
again, or destroyed; but | gaze upon the twofold work, If indeed anyt! 
‘as this is, there will be enough remain. | in the way of real restoration is to be done, ani 
curiosity of many future ages. Not|the placo again sought to be reinhabited and 
this idland but in it, or near to it, may | built up again, and made again Cnty Apren 
remains,—memories in earth or stono, | why then Time's work must needs itself 
feed the antiquarian proclivities | destroyed, and the human workman become 
again master. It is mot o little easy, and 
right carious subject of inquiry | perhaps tempting te do too much, and in the 
certain approach to acou- | very effort to take care of the old monuments, 
many yet existing remains | and to exhibit them, is no small fear of the 
is the “oldest memorial.” | very monument or memorial itself being 
is the oldest and first built-up |lost in the careful and woll-looked-after sur- 
and, of stable form and dimen- | roundings of the place whereon it stands. Men. 
the spirit and hand of man| tally and poetically this is to blot it ont, and it 
, and who were they who | would be almost better to do as was always done 
tup, and what was it for, and why was it | in days gone by, viz, to pull down and do away 
was ite superintending architect | with altogether, ‘and to build up again in the 
6” had he, if any? Ifnone,| style of the hour and 
did he got to work ? making all convenient use of the 
These and such as these, are| materials. ‘This was the case at York, as else-’ 
well worth the - vrei ey where, when the old oe Congr ete “aay 
we , in many cases, — work included, were - new 
old memorials of the past, or | Hnglish work. : 
such of them as can-now, after'so much injury| But of all the : 
has been done, bo cared for. We should be dis. | an old monument, é 
how ii tan influence | and the romance of it take 
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this if we but come|of York there are. 
it with any sufficient attention, Nota| Abbey, quite 
thoughts come before us as we look into the | indicate what a yp 
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THE BASILICA OF ST. CLEMENT, ROME.* 


We come now to the description of the basilica 
itself, from which we omit, at any rate for the 
present, all accounts of the frescoes, as they are 
not technical and somewhat fulsome. 

“The basilica consists of a na’ 





Er of Calllzons 1 shows 


also | knee on the bull stretched on the 


3 


genera: @ ston 
the fact that a spark is produced 

two flints together. Mithras, therefore, was 
called O¢o¢ ex merpoc, and hence the stone iteclf 
was called his mother. This statue is 26 in. 


i 


high. The deity, from his knees upwards, has 


emerged from the stone. He stands erect, and 
wears the Phrygian cap. The arms from the 


are wanting. It was broken into three | of 


one Bey yweterinlt: aen at aserrrdh perm 
ig the progress of the excavations, and is 
the only one of the kind in Italy. 

Near the pilasters already alluded to, was dis- 
covered the ara or altar, now placed on the floor 
in 4 o a fers The upper 

o' on wi 

Tee chariots of the rising wat tr piney and 
the symbols of the seven constellations, is quite 

©. Itisof Parian marble, and, in ite muti- 

d state, is 4 ft. high, 2 ft. 5 in: across the 
front and back, and 20 in. along the side, On 
the front of it is the background of a grotto, in 
the centre of which is the tawroboliwm or sacri- 
fice of the bull. Mithras is clad in a short tunic 
with his clamys flattering over his left shoulder. 
He wears the Phrygian cap, and is looking 
earnestly towards the heavens. He has his left 
ground before 
him, and while ho holds him by the nostrils with 
his left hand, he plunges a dagger into his 
shoulder with his right. A dog and serpent 
lick the blood that flows trick. from the 
wound, and a scorpion gnaws the serotum. The 


. | tail of the bull ends with cars of corn. Two 


6.4 


ESFeag 
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ivi 
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| planets, was a mediator between 


genii, clothed like Mithras, stand as his 
assistants, one with his torch erect to indicate 
the rising sun, and the other with his torch de. 
pressed to indicate his setting. On the edges of 
the upper part of the grotto, to the right and 
are fragmen figures of the sun and moon, 
within it is a raven. Low down, on the 
t of the r, is the head of a lion, 
ich, so far as we know, has not been, as yet, 
found on any other monument representing the 
tawroboliwm.” 


The following twenty pages are given to a 
most learned wl of Mi i 
from which it appears that this religion, which 
was in its essence a deification of nature, was 
first introduced into Italy by the fleet of Pompey, 
when it returned to Ostia in 687 A.U.C,, after 
having finally defeated the pirates of Cilicia ; 
but that it was not well known until the second 
century A.D, The system was derived from 
Persians who worship the sun under the title 
Zor-Aster, and they on their part derived it from 
‘the Chaldean Magi Mithras, whose #: was 
and who was supreme in 


movable 


tho 
misdas,—the benignant de thle peinaipal 
ay it deity, — 
was to tn platy ote 
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of mosaic pavement, 
the makers and the 
time.” 
The next section is 
= of 8. Clemente,” and 
preliminary remark, w! 
as without the scope of the work, 
sarily galling to the acattolici. 
at the description of the chureb, 
trated by-an interior and a section, 
tion over the door informs us, in 
that it was restored in 1715. “We must 
that the restorations are not in keeping 
atyle of the church; and in particular, 
heavy carved, gilt, flat 
the open timber roof, existin; 
and conceals somo parts 
The stucco-ornaments, and the 
the arches of the nave, are also 
century. A series of frescoes is 
the colonnades that divide the nave 
Farther on we read,—“ Outside 
the ) to the left, is the 
Cardinal Venerio, of Recanati, who died 
a columns sculptured with vine- 
irda pecking at the are 
The capitals are admirable specimens of 
pierced work. On the rim of one of them 
engraved the name 
Clementis, very probably the same John Mer. 
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1479. 
tendrils, 


‘Mereurius Presb. 8. ~ 


curius, titular of the basilica, who erected an 


altar in it under the Popedom of §, Hormisdas, 
514.528, and therefore they must have been 
removed from the underground basilica. 
Having described the modern portions 
church, we will proceed to examine it ag carry. 
ing out the primitive arrangements 
Christian basilica, reproduced from 
beneath. First, the front, once 
hly built with four 
a Gothic canopy, 
being of ite and one 
order diameter, two 
Tonic capitals ; 
ared 
There are 
the w 
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ee 
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mentary schools under inspection;. and the 
annual amount derived from this source has 
risen from 277,7601, in 1864 to 616,261, in 1874. 
The number of 


. +++. The high | tar, 


marble panels from the 
d the catechumens. 
elevated spot, which, 


with rich Alexandrine work; the entrance-gates 
are enriched with mosaica; the great marble 
panels are cgrved with wreaths and crosses, and 
one ap ogre monogram frequently repeated ; 
and on the jambs supporting them are engray 
the fish, the dove, and the branches of the vine,” 
"Thig monogram, the author soes reason to sup- 
pose, is that of Pope Jobn II., 582—534; and 
the upon which it is found to be of the 
sixth rather than of the ninth century. 

On either side of the choir are the ambones. 
he word ambo is suid to be derived from the 
Greek word avaSevew, to go up, which might 

to any other staircase, so that it is pos- 

sible that amdones may be a colloquial corrup- 
tion @& wmbones, that is convex projections, or 
promontories, . .. - he Gospel 

ambo lies u double staircase, on one side 
altar and on the other toward the 

‘j ing to an old Roman ordo, the 

two acolytes with their candles separated when 
they reached the ambo, two sub-deacons with 
thuribles, and the deacon with the Gospel, pass- 
ing between thom; and going up into the ambo 
one staircase, the sub-deacons immediately 
descended oy the other, and there stood. A 
third sub-deacon, preceding the deacon, held in 
his loft hand the Gospel to be opened at the 
and the deacon read on a higher step in 

the ambo, which a sub-deacon was not to 
mount.,... As we stand below the altar 
before the slab of the martyr Consu! Clement, 
on either hand are two white marble transenni, 
ad worked, and they were once, probably, 
in proper placo in the lower basilica. 
These network panels sufficed to admit air to 
tho lamps within, and did not hide the martyr’s 
from the sight of the worshipper. In the 

; transenne the interstices were 
real relics were 

. On either side 


ed | 838, affording accomm 


colleges under inspection. , 
The average attendance in aided schools has 
risen from 1,226,764 in 1870, to 1,727,449 in 
1875, and the total number of names of scholars 
on the registers of the 12,167 “ 1, pe ” schools 
was 2,497,602, of whom 2,070,727 were actually 
present on tho day of the ion, 
Up to the 81st August, 1874, the number of 
School Board schools in ~—— and Wales was 
jon for 245,508 
to the 30th September the 
Boards was 859 ; and excluding 
to the Boards, out of the 
rates in the year.1874, amounted to 267,9071. ; the 
sum raised for the School Board for London, was 
105,9511.—being equivalent to a rate of 14d. pet 
pound on the le value of the district. The 
average rate per ae on the rateable value of 
the other School districts was, in English 
boroughs 2°13d,, and in English parishes 322d, ; 
in Welsh boro 2°58d,, and in Welsh parishes 
801d. In no | than forty districts the rate 
amounted to 9d, and over, per pound, and the 
highest rates in were reached in the 
parishes of bis igh oe Sta) ste 
Kent, with 1s. pound each, and in t 
borough of Chesterfield with 10d, In Wales the 
highest rates were in the parish of Melindur, 
Glamorgan, with 1s. 3d., and the borough of 


Lianidloes with 64d. 
The School have availed themselves 
freely of the of borrowing on the security 
amounting to no less than 


of the rates am ; 
4,1 70,1741. bepeess recomm: to begranted 


children; and u 
number of Sch 
Loudon, tho sam 


to 502 Sch by means of which now 
accommodation » bo furnished for some 


370,956 scholar, 
Besides the. suns red for the rates, the 
sum of 1,490,0881, was actually paid to the 
Board Schools’ during the in 
respect of loang} 674,695 . of this were advanced 


to the London.& ‘Board. 
of the School Boards in 


The total e: ditu 
1874 was 1,826 ., of which 1,397,8571. were 


spent in the p rohase of sites and the erection 
of buildings. ave cost of completed 
schools, including farniture and fittings, was 


11,6351. ; the as cost per child accommo. 
dated, 111, iba 11d. ; 


THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
BATTERSHA AND NEW WANDSWORTH, 
AN outbreak aaa ceie serious nature, 
in Battersea, has led to grave charges being made 
respecting the sanitary arrangements and condi. 
tion of the locality, ag 
authorities, in whose 


refer Ee noert gr an 
f sewers 


factory condition 
lation. Mr, Thon i 
‘Wandsworth, bas 


ins' ‘ 
ai measures, the better will they ° 
J —— le ~~ 
PORTSMOUTH DOOKYARD EXTENSION. 


Iris understood that her Majesty the Queen 
is about to open the new works png Roel 
a view of which we now present. Very remarkable 
works they are, When they were in 1866, 
the area was mere mudland, w was 

uncovered at every tide. The outer enclosure 
or rampart against the sea, consists of an in- 


dockyard is 115 acres 

the area of extension, 178 acres; total 293 acres, 
The walls of the basins are y strong, 
the lower part being com 
with brickwork, and the 1 with Port- 
land stone, bound or * with 

The walls of the docks are 
and granite. The locks will 
27 ft. 6 in. over their inverts at 
tides, and will thus be able, at 
ie, to saegcied a first-class ; 
tidal to the repairing basin, or 
locks and docks airs greater fi 
than older docks, to meet the al 
our Pyne a The entrances 
are t. wide. The of 
docks is 50 ft, wane 

In construction, railways, 1 
engines, steam cranes, steam 
used, and from 700 to 800 convicts 
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counties 
scale, had been surveyed and drawn,—Northum- 
berland, Durham, 





Mr. 
of the hotels of Paris with the same 

. | intended that the new hotel shall have 
elevation in Sauchiehall-street, with a lnngepubils 
entrance in the centre of the building. 






Decomber 31st the maps of the following 
in England, on the 25-in. and 6.-in. 


Camberland, Westmoreland, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flint, Denbigh, 
Essox, Middlesex, Kent, Sussex, Surrey, an 

, and the Isle of Wight and tho Isle 
of ; while portions of Pembroke, Oorn- 
wall, Stafford, Warwick, Herts, and Oxford had 
been completed. The new survey on tho 1-in. 
is completed, down to a straight line drawn 
Preston to Hull, and the south-eastern 
are completed, with the exception of the 


in of the hills. 
the whole of the main- 
out on the 25-in, and 6-in. 



















scale, and the new 1.in. survey has been proceed 
northwards as far asa line drawn from Oban 
to Peterhead, the for the whole of the 
country south of this line being engraved in full, 
and a large portion of the remainder being 
ved in outline, and ‘with names only. 




















The revision of the 8.in, maps of Ireland is 
finished in so far as relates to Ulster,"and the 






























counties of Kildare, Carlow, Dublin, and Weat- 
. he l-inch map of Ireland needs only 
ls to be filled in in the following coun- 
Cavan, Galway, Clare, Tip- 
, Carlow, Wexford, Waterford, 
and Kerry. 

so are as follows :—In 







other towns, ona 
But it would 













of 
London, to ins some of the 
a view to 


will be 8 
entrance, 16 ft. 7 in. in height, and ranging in 
frontage from 40 ft. to about 16 ft.; 
the hotel being carried on iron flated columns. 
The existing houses at Orescent-p i 
of which will be merged in the hotel bi 
of |are now being partial 
Ly ebissy bedroom and o 
a height nearl 

the new pare Se will be 
threo sides of the square, leaving & f 
inside which is to be built up to the. height of 
the first story, and lighted from 
glass, the remaining 8: 

d| the surrounding buildings, 
hole,” or ventilation space. 
the dining-hall will be 71 ft. long and 39 ft. in 
breadth, with 80 ft. height of ceiling, 
will ‘be from 130 to 
parlour, 
tion to 
same kind. Absurdly enough, the establishment 
will be named the 
the total cost will be 
90,0001, including the 
ed | the site. 


ARCHITECTURE, AND CHURCH SCHOOLS, 


gathered for worship in private houses or in 
public rooms hired, or donated to them. 
terrible persecutions raged, they met in more 
sequestered 
followers of Christ were to be found in Syria, 
in Egypt, in Africa, and in Asia. About the 
year 244, the Emperor Philip, 
favoured the Christians, 
sion to build churches. 
lands ruins of the most ancient churches in the 


¢}many heathen temples throu 


proprietor to accompany him on a visit to 
hotels there, 
and embody such points of 


as might bi re themselves. 
jo, subsequently, and 


an elegant 





or utilit; 
jomson 











shops on either side the frout 


the front of 


) & 

ngs, 
transformed, so as to 
er accommodation. To 
nding with these houses, 
carried round the other 
sort of court 



























the roof with 
, up to the height of 
being left as a “ well. 
The dimensions 






















and these 
150 bedrooms, with ample 
smoking-room, and other accomm( 

bo found in first.class premises of the 


“ Oharing-cross Hotel,” and 


between 80,0001. and 
sum of 20,000l. paid for 


—————— 









AN AMERICAN VIEW OF OHURCH 








Ix the days of the Apostles Christians 
When 










laces. In the earliest couturies, 







the Arabian, 
and gave them permis. 
In one or more of these 







world are to be found. More interesting dis- 
coveries may yet be made by students of these 
ruins, It is supposed that many of the earliest 
churches resembled Jewish synagogues. With 
the es age of some very ancient ruins, com. 
paratively little is known of the architecture of 
the churches of the firat century. 
About the fourth century, the Roman em. 
nee Constantine, espoused the cause of the 
hristians. By him and his successors many 
churches were built. In those days there were 
thout the Roman 
empire; there were also b called Basi- 
Hicag. The Basilica was often, if not always, 
grander even than the temples used for jdolae, 
trons purposes. ‘The Basilica ‘ht be called a 
palace in which justice was adi d, and a 
of which merchants could use as an exchange. 
en new churches were some were 
built on the 
on the 













of the Rasilioas. To-day, the visitor 


les, or can look 


been originally heathen 
4 charches that so 


nite a large 





able oe! 


advantag 


cation. 
country villa, 
to make to the architect,—he 


plans of the heathen temples—some qT 







in Rome can find a few churches, said to have | p 


with | the 


architecture of 
tant places of worship may almost be 
roe copies of the great cathedrals 
es. 
‘A new feature in church 
duced within a centary, is 


room. 
The history 


A ne 
‘orte have 
men and women to found schools 

especially convenient for children, 
earnest workers, realising in some 
e of having good attractive buildings 
for the children, have erected some of the finest 
buildings in America, 


of | Sunday-school 
such schools there has been dis- 


architecture of 
played much taste and ingenuity. 
tects of these schools have not 
thraldom of traditional rales as haye been the 
architects of so many churches. 
tions, stimulated in part — by 
of the earnest men an 

so successful in founding 

mission schools, have built quite 
sometimes very 
churches for Sunday-school p 


of Sunday-school architecture can 
in few words. During the 


agar 


arcbitectare, intrd- 
the Sunday school. 







ik 


=e 


In the 


* 
* 


The archi- 
under the 


Many congrega- 
the example 
women who haye been 
what have been called y 
handsome— 


handsome-—additions ‘to their 


urposes, 
In these days, when a new church or Sunday- 


If an 


school room is to be built, gonerallpa building 
committee isappointed by a congregation, 
this committee devolves the selecting of a 
for the new building. Anarchitect is employed. 
The architect submits a design, the 

merit of which often is, that it y> 
looks like some old cathedral. The gentlemen 
on the-committee may be men of taste and edu- 
xo them were about building a 


aan 


would have many’ 


aim 
at rivalling in beauty of variety and architectural 


perfection, the baronial halls of England or 
of the scarcely less beautiful country hom 
the suburbs of the cities of America. Yet 


they are 


The 


b 
vT 
worth: 





some- 
homes in 


expected to approve or condemn or 
amend the design, it would seem that they gene- 


rally, with few words, accept the selection of | 
their committee. . 
Mere _ last re 
church architecture its Py 
America. Although the nny is new fa America, 
there were churches bni 

very similar plan. 
Mr. Talmage 
doubtful whether Mr. 
devotion and earnestness of 


tion of the Rev. H. } 
jun,, of New York, has ee ee vaio 4 
bet to the improvement of 
erecting a church on a somewhat new 
arrangement 


few years, a new siyle of 


centuries 
I allude to the 
reared in Brooklyn, It is 
Talmage, with’ all his 
peter haar 


has 


of his pulpit. is) specially 
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* Ainge , 
nem be sriily eal that | independent, a more sits ple of church 
7 .wchool building erected | architecture will prevail than has ever graced 


not only in this land, | the earth before, 
Sok the Sunday.| New York, Joun OC. Henvensox, Jun, 


 trauhulitted to future agos. : 
P , John niaker, of oper — 
n ately connected with the found. a 
: ine rs } pad aun known as Bethavy AND ASSOCIATION, 
‘now as Bethany Church—one of the! Sin,—Tho end, “Senior,” last week assigned 
schoola in America, ‘has shown a com-|to my suggestions seems so untenable upon the 
f in Sunday-school architecture | facts put forth, and which he has in no way 
f having offered premiums for the | al , that I really must apologise for asking 
ie for 8 schools, some twelve| space to reply. Had he definitely given the 
ns were submitted from architects in differ. | grounds upon which he based his conclusions, 
of the country. In the Sunday-school| we might have seen the precise line that 
of A + Ist, 1874, can be seen the} separates our opinions, but, as it is, I do not 
of dosign to which was awarded | think he has at all confated the possibility of a 
the premium. : scheme such as I proposed, being atten: 
4 oburch or Sunday-sehoolroom should be! good effect. 
broad and From the tone of his letter, I should imagine 
9 building a 


ions, cheerful and well ventilated ; 
lighted by day and which can be | ho considers it impolitic that tho Institute 
ighted up by onary, should do more than the “next to nothing” 
Byory modern improvement whi hh will addto| it now does, and, therefore, no alteration is 
the convenience and comfort of even the youngest | necessary. I start with the contrary as an 
member of the congregation, should be remem- acknowledged fact, 
bered. tho means by which it may be improved. If, 
ghould be taken to have the| therefore, he considers the present position of 
building by the best means. Some fur-| the Royal Institute of British Architects satis. 
nuces are injurious to health. Probably Sunday | factory, and one that it ought to occupy, I, of 
schoolroome, and prayer-rooms, in the country, | course, havo no ground of debate with him; 
would be heated most advantageously by simply | but if he agrees with me in thinking change 
_ burning wood in an open fireplace. desirable, I would ask in what he considers it 
“oxoar a good church in a neighbourhood in| defective, and how he would propose to remedy ? 
is needed, is a work which Christian | We could then put our ideas side by side, and 
women should covet. Long after the| perhaps, by ae eo produce what is 
have passed away the building | really required. My object is simply to obtain 
‘@ monument to their noble toil. a governing sockale area to the architec- 
object of this essay is to draw atten- | tural profession, the position which the Law 
that the architecture of many | Institution does to the Legal, believing it would 
greatly improved | tend much to the impfovement of our art and 
cost. the public mind upon it. 
indeed, if it were known| In few words, “Senior's” letter amounts to 
hools | about thisy— 

1. The Institute will be annihilated because 
are ignorant of the | the Fellows will then be subject to some little 

ing pure air? Must) control from other members. 
to the fact that bad| 2. Students will haye the opportunity of 
is eaid to be a more potent cause of | learning more, though paying less; therefore the 

Mast tho long, terrible, | scheme is all wrong, 

of diseases which follow in its train| For my own part, IT eannot see how these 
enumerated? Shall they be reminded | conclusions come logica 
“har the — and discom- 


80 
one of the best 


ten 
roan Sok 


PROPOSED FUSION OF THE INSTITUTE 


Thad hoped the reasons I 
?| gested alteration were 60" 
an idea of | mi 
is to study 


set forth that 
prehension could not well arise. 
Senior” seems to’ overlooked the fact 


we for each sug- 
ily 


j g to combine the ackn 
can be so easily | (andshall I say— ¢ 
ight expense. In] acourse by which 

t class-room, in | so in futuro work in 


with 
be: 


and wish to discuss merely | consid 


as 
sce st foe 
ine ents to 
with the Fellows. From palmer rage pea nw 
of both classes, I should say rather the e. 
In the I gave the Fellows would 


proportions 
most decidedly be most bmg for in 
junction with either of other classes: 
are the stronger ; and if opposed to all the 
shoiild they not give way, even 


en.oficto it su them 

ever, dh 7 aa such Pa 
should disturb their deliberations. 
the time is at hand when such : 


Me ee entiian# Sockahdh aaa 
esnenigiubans acer 


eminem 


would 


a 


y out of the arguments, | to 


Let us. ne 
felings 


Mi 
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HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF ART CAN 
BE BEST UTILISED. 

Sin,—It is exceedingly strange that, after so 
many years’ experience in the worl of this 
Department, outsiders should still be found in- 
sisting on that policy which has always proved 
abortive, viz., that the ap ee should be 
made a Technical School of Desi “ Schools 
of Design?’ was (the very title with which the 


‘vas | Department was ushered into existence, but 


ee tae dactet varvarcr td required to be baill. 


Alteration or i.—Mr. M‘Cann attended 
on a summons by the same district surveyor, for 


minmony tae om bag yin an alteration to 
a shop-! itfield-street. 
‘The district 


sowie cone epson 


which was afterwards abandoned when the 
policy which was indicated by that title proved 
to bs a false one. 

A central art institution, directly interfering 
with and influencing technical developments of 
art, is an inversion of the ancient modes of pro- 
pera and when fine and technical art reached 
their highest, the old-world method of develop- 
ing the fine arts was to encourage them in their 
highest aims, in order to raise the taste of the 
people, and by these means indirectly influence 
and improve all the subordinate arta of Soe 

The manufacturers should themselves look 
after their special artists and designers, take 
popils into their designing offices and there 
educate them to their requirements, to the tech- 
nical conditions to be falfilled, taking care to 
collect all foreign novelties in the shape of 
ee &c. A central Department will never 

able to supply designers for the manufactures 
with any marked success. As soon as you 
detach the special artist from the factory and 
the ce of the special manufacture, ho 


rat will indulge in caprice, and wander from those 


practical limits which it is so essentially neces- 


in an article in the ‘Builder of the 
24th ult. fully substantiates the correctness of this 
view : “ But few of the students who are teained 
wholly in our schools ever succeed in making 
a means of livelihood as designers of patterns: 
while those students who spend the day in a 
factory and the evening in an art-school generally 
succeed in making a living of some sort.” 

What then should be the fanction of the Art 
Department? Why this—the development of 
monumental, of historical, srt. As a Government 
department, it could most effectually render 
assistance to that regal art, which Sir Charles 
Bastlake and the Royal Commission on the Fine 
Arts, years since, declared was ‘beyond the 
reach of private patronage.”"* The department 
devoted to such a purpose would have a grand 
raison a’étre, It would not interfere with the 
Royal Academy, which e' that kind of 
Belconnen Ue cionteg et ae 

"4 op" a 
would take the head and froub thaiaeoasien, 
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ing, old, and 


bat &ft. to 9 ft. high, 


moving them. Many, 

fixity of tenure, object that “ 

the park and ” and 
transferred to Chelsea. Now it so 


arden Terrace, and to which may be 
portion of the open green, adequate 
tion of r barracks; together with a 
ground for drill and muster. ; 
All this could be effected without encroach. 
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PROPOSED RE.NAMING OF. 
GATE STREET. 













Mr. J. R. Seldon as resident superin 
daring the progress. of the work, and, the tower 
being put together in sections, each section was 
personally inspected by\Mr, Douglass previous) 
to its removal, The blocks have been cut acco: 
ing to full-sizo templates, drawn out by Mr. gate. 
James Oswald, foreman at the works, and the | ontire length, in 
stones, when pe in their respective - 
places under his d ion,—the building being | change that on several F i 
thus wholly fitted together before removal to its absolutely necessary, It was urged that a 
destination. and serious loss is caused by letters and sa) 


being delivered at honses in 
ST, JAMES’S CHURCH, BRIGHTON. of double numbers, and that the loss oy 
( ; “ar new ballding is up and nearly finished, | of Sone events the ieee Wa or 
reached It is in the Early lish style of architecture, | whether the person © requires "or 
indod ee separ 8 slightly decorated at the ceasedlecthaly window, |‘ Withont” is a great ‘evil, and a 
iy’ that & fine-art sale coon. be held rh and reredos. The total length of the building, | annoyance, and involves pecuniary 
1876 to increase the Pension Fand north to south, is 89 ft,, outside measurement, | was objected against the proposal 

hyena Salled on ell ite members to and total width, east to west, 66 ft., outside | would re-numbering, ag ors re. 
“the ‘anoveséful retilisation of this pro-| Measures while the width of the nave is 24 ft. ;| printing invoices and other which would 
ether continued, amidst tho applause | Beisht to springing of roof, 39 ft; the roof rising | fe vexatious to tradesmen ; but this was met by 

Meant, aclagioe tive constant | Sbove this about 28 ft, The width of the aisles the enawes tial the inhabitants of some 1 
» to oulogiae the constant | internally is,—wort, 17 fb. 10 in.; and east 14 ft | other strocts in the Metropolis have had to bear 
oye ~——— y m Taylor |im.4 church consists of a nave, two side aisles, | this inconvenience in turn, To the 

and a chancel, the nuve being lighted by a clear. | tion that the street would lose its 

story, having twenty-four single pointed-headed | traditional character by the it. 
windows, and two double ditto, and three long | answered that such cou! not well be the result 
lancet windows in the south end, with a circular | so long as the name “ pone, 9 er was 
window over, light being also obtained from the | retained. The proposal was, , defeated, 
north by a large chancel window with tracery | but it is stated that it will mins s path. pon 

'y 

the 


















































presen 
The funds have, of course, 
. In 1878 the receipts were 
they had reached the sum of 
P having only amounted 
77,358f., which 







































































ociation. 

lor thereupon rose to thank tho 
With visible emotion he glorified 
h art, and declared that it gave him the 
patiafaction to consecrate to art and 
ts what little strength ho stillretained. He 
qwell earned the praise that was given. 


i 





head, ‘The walls of the clearstory on each side | brought forward, and be su) 
and the nave roof, are su by three pointed | in its favour by several of the inhabitants in 
arches of moulded work, springing from | street. 

piers of beaded kiln bricks, ya —_ bap in eee eeee 

courses, the corners being mou , and the bases 

and caps of Bath stone moulded, ‘The arches on ENGLISH AT THE MANSION HOUBE. 
cach side of tho chancel in continuous line with |, 91%j;—My Lord Mayor Stone ‘has made a good 
the nave are in Bath stone moulded, and having | bid forfame, and has done'n good work; ‘bat he 
a “dog-tooth” worked therein. The materials wants some cleverer people about him. Asa 
of construction are,—for outside walls, flint work visitor from abroad I went to the Reception at 
with kiln brick piers, lacing courses, eaves, and u 
label moulds, with Bath stone window ond door |t© the Alexandra Palace in 
drossi ana ‘stone mullions. The roof | must confess I was horror-strack by the man 
over the nave is of open-timber work, with 47 announced the carriages in =. 
tnoulded and chamfered tieboame and ribs. ‘The |“ Lhe Mayor of Tureen” (poor Italy! Fan ow 








‘THD RIGHT OF OWNERS TO SUPPORT 
FROM ADJACENT LAND. 

‘LOWE AND ANOTHER v, JROTTER AND OTHERS. 

_ ts was an action, tried at Stafford, to re- 

cover damages for injury done to the houses of 

t by mining operations of the defend. 


* bet whose name is onknown.” So mi 
ccnting scvengeoeaiananrere ss pan 700 mo wants to bo a bishop? “Ate. Hexater, 
Meena 6 th & Hyde are the architects, ‘yor’; and so on, and worse. As to the 
laid sows the law ete M Patching & Webber the contractors, and Alexandra Palace, 1 did not get much pleasure 
hours, et asked Mey W, I. Webber, jun, is the clerk of works. from my visit. There was a vast crowd, and I 
existed, the defendants’ i and my party got out into the air as much as 
which the action was - possible. A few piercing screams 
Sevens th te sistatitt, os, THE METROPOLITAN RAILWAY now and then, which, T am told, was the conoert. 
also put to them whether, i ‘heiand COMPANY AND THE MOORFIELDS _ |! pitied my poor préjet. 
rmor minting, OHAPEL. Tani much pleased with the Lord Mayor for 
the snub he has obviously tried to give Germany 
in all these doings.* See 
A Frencaman wio Knows ISH gies 
——_————__ 
DIVERSION OF SEWAGE 


THAMES, 
















HEAVY EXPENDITURE. 

Accorpinc to the statement made by Sir 
Edward Watkin, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Railway Company, at the half-yearly meeting of 
the Company held on last week, it appears a 
a J ‘Company Sam “dpe raat an excep- rn HF TY 

ionally largo expenditure in connexion with the| ‘Tsx Thames Conseryators, in their report, 

CEYLON. Roman Catholic Ohapel in Moorfields. In con. | dated the Sth hae. adh lavedl ahedeenses sshwie 
structing the works of the Bishopsgate extension j 

ust opened, they to pass immodiately in , 

it of the berg a considerable depth 
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© A GRANITE LIGHTHOUSE FOR 
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below the street and under the Act of 
pound to maintaia the | four towns still 


















WHITWORTH SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Tux following is a list of candidates successful 

in the com) for the Whitworth Scholar- 

ships, 1875 :— " 
Joseph Harrison aged 21), mand j 

Hyde ; Genege Goodwin (20) engineer, 

London Alldred . motive ongine-fitter, & 

Werte a, oo , steebacmaalen, 


Oldham; Frank W. Dick (21), ‘nteshenioal 
Glangee’; Joveph Poole (26), tier and tarwer, Dodley, REMEDY pore hte po 






tape, * 
At THE 























WORKMEN’S WAGES. 
Sir,—I to inform your dent, with Portland 

“ J, Barnott,’ that the Court 6f Q ‘8 Bench parts, sharp sand one part; the surface 

has recently held in two cases (Millett v. Cole- , let it stand two to 

man, 39 J. P.,454; and Shaw v. Alderson, 39 ordinar: 

J.P., 874), that wages are recoverable in the| with fresh-water sand or fine ashes. If ic 

police.courts under the Master and Servant Act. | to be finished immediately gauge with rr Of 

Before these decisions the answer given by the| Paris. Cement should not be used for the 

magistrate was a doubtfal one. G. K. | Gnishing coat. e: : 











STAINED GLASS. 


INTERMENT OF THE DEAD. a paresis ts ws 
Si1n,—Allow a short letter to settle a long, ORAM B glass memorial window has — 
grave controversy which will never be settled by recently eo in ey ew my of Soham 
the fishmongers’ basket. The closed coffin, as ee gre os 1 ty 
at present constracted, being every way suitable nerve - ee oa pega Rie peta,» = roe 
to our method of interment, the objections to it | It 17% life of our Lord, Jer a ~<a 
afterwards are easily obviated by making the oly City, His Weeping over Jerusalem, the Last 
hould Supper, the Betrayal, the Denial by Peter, 





; : lid so that the moist earth s soon make - 
OPENING OF THE CRESCENT HALL, | openings by dissolving ‘the glue, which secured | Obrist 2 Ae, “ae the Pegg ny oe hp pees 
WALTON.ON.THE-NAZE. a longitudinal insertion in it. SENEX. raving mrt ciel, Belk rh sie _ = Samed 








Mr. Ropert Waker, of Broomfield, Chelms- 
ford, and the head of the firm of John Warner 

_ & Bons, of the Crescent, Cripplegate, London, 
is a landowner at Walton. Some short time 
since Mr. Warner established a new foundry 
* and works at Walton, which are 
now assuming considerable im oe, and 
employing a good number workpeople. 
Numerous dwellings accordingly are being 
erected near, which are ning to make a 
new suburb. Mr. Warner, having a desire to 
or ordnance for the Setar teeiaed and im- 
provement of his workpeop to erect a 
club-room and hal! for their use. On the 23rd 


rection, His Appearance in the Garden, &. — } 
: work has been executed by Messrs. Clayton & — 
FRENCH ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS. | Bell, London. 


Tur Congress of the Société Francaise 
@ Archéologie will be held this year at Chalons- 
sur-Marne, commencing on Monday, the 23rd of 
Auguat, and ending on the 28th. A list of thirty- 
four questions for discussion (seven of which 
relate to matters pre-historic) is published. 

The Congress of the Institut des Provinces 
will be held at Autun early in September. 

















CHURCH BUILDING NEWS, 
Kittisford (near Wellington, Somerset).—Tho 
parish church of St. Nicholas, Kittisford, ” 
been recently re-opened, after various repara- 

tions. The decayed old. lath-and-plaster 
ceilings to the nave, north transept, 
aisle have been replaced by panelled 
———— cotiets covered with stained deal 
SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. cetanees She aise Rennes aan 
Siddal (Halifaw).—The school at Siddal, | chancel and chancel aisle) has ” 
erected by the School Board at a cost of 4,6001., | reseated with two benches. | 
has been opened. Before the formation of the | has been divided off the nave by a low pe 
present, board it was resolved to build a school | forated, ornamental screen, The old oak 
in the neighbonrhood of Siddal. The school is | and shafts, separating the nave and south ais 


large and airy, is fitted up with every con- 
venience, and divided into infant and mixed | reset. The porch being mach yyed was 
rebuilt to a new. design, but all ancient stone- 4] 


departments of about equal size, There- are 
three class-rooms to each, and the desks are | work has been re-used, wherever in decent condi. 
Moss’s patent. It is calculated to accommodate | tion, The interesting old font has been slightly 
490, and the cost is about 4,600, Messre. and reset on a new platform, while the 
Horsfall, Wardle, & oxy Ypres ye Y 
Lee Mount (Halifax).—The ere 
ressions | has been formally opened by Mr. Swallow, tho 
chairman of the School Board. Some time ago 
an offer was made to the Board, by Mr. Joseph 
Binns, on behalf of the we ¢ pee 4 Ashbrittle, permeshone an anne tre 
Sunday school, that it shou et to the Board | B. Ferrey was aro) 
mem-| at a nominal sum, besides the farther offer of by yarns’ 
the trustees to muke it adequate for the require- , 
ments of the Kowadhip, ond t0 HUME an Stent was re- for Divine service on the 1Ith 
school. The other school has been worked by | ult. The expenses of the work have been de- 
the Board for some time ; but thé infant soot. frayed by the lato Mrs. H. Syndaroomba Bower, 
room has only just been completed at a cost of her son, Mr. H. 8. Bower, of Parva, | 
Ve | about 600L., including the chapel-k 's house Blandford, the : 
adjoining, with accommodation for 140 infants, 


——————__————- 






























































































































BRICKS COUNTED IN OR OUT OF KILN. 
Iy the Crewe County Court, William re se ow 


Amor-green, Stapeley, sued Enoch 
d Sone the Hov ie 1 rh 4 baanen ot 


The plain stated that in March 
street ; ih, to 


.% 


die 

ezte8 
eed 
iipbes se 


the 
the dressings are i 
‘floors have been entirely | faced with Bath stone 
bed of concrete; the| roof is open-timbered 
and the whole} between rafters and fin 
tower hag been | tint; the principals rest on corbels exposed 
whioh wy view. bor ew and aisles are werd by an 
and window, has been | arcade ‘our arches, supported *by octagon 
have been put| pillars, the caps of which are left in block for | Handbook 
all round the | carving. The tracery windows are plain .| Architect. London: 
; and provision | The chancel and vestry are divided by an ‘arcade | Ti11s is intended to serve as 
the church, with | of double ypreemees F by aslendersolumn, | the purchase, mortgage, and 
the church, care | The walks are with Broseley tiles of black | houses and land, and 
aller & Son, the | and red, and the chancel with Godwin's tiles, The | and i gen % 
feature, and to| seats are painted deal. Thecontract was under. | divided his little ‘book | 
possible in ite| taken by Messrs. Stephens & Baston, of Bristol, | First, relating to the ‘law 
the quatrefoils | Mr. J. Norton, of London, being the architect ; | houses ; the Second, to the 
the old work ;| Mr. H. Oarr, Builth (formerly of Bristol), was} and the Third, to procedure in 
; and the | the clerk of the works. The old building, about | He has brought and 
loft can | eighty-five years old, of the quaint “ high period ” | amount of floating ‘nformation, and has produced 
wall of the| typo, is to be entirely pulled down to make way | a manual which will be found « very useful in« 
to be filled with | for an entrance. troduction to of the subjects treated of. — 
. Orawshay. Howle Hill.—The little church here recently | We are glad to be to recommend it. 
is about opened has been erected at the sole cost of Miss - 
s unsuitable | Philips, of Walford, near Ross, and consists 
1 there bas induced | nave, chancel, saviiaty, and south 
in the parish to build a better | will accommodate rather more than 1 
some time past there has been | the building being a simple 
tho chapel, the mother church | English architecture, executed by 
‘ord Courtenay, about four | Griffiths, of The Lea, near Ross, 
the old erection down, | the designs and under the superintendence 
the ground the cottages that | Messrs. Haddon, of Hereford and Malvern, i 
and having clear approach for | tects, the outlay being about 1,3001. 
to build, and the openin, Stretford.—Stretford parish church has been 
. The stracture is small, | re-opened, after restoration. The church con- 
seats) unvarnished. It] sists of a nave with 
style, and bears a ro-| with north aisle, vestry, and 
school. There is a|and was in o sad state of 
the roof, and at the other | ground around was much above 
edifice cost about 6001,, but | interior, which was whitewashed, 
holding sbout 100 persons. | high-backed pews of the horse-box fashion, 
no expenditure on ornament. | littered down with straw to hoop out the damp. led 
Ask, of Okehampton, are the|The building isa Barly Huglish | The block 
. Hooper, of Hatherleigh, the | type, the rests from -ewat to west in remy pees * 
one span, king-post principals rising oy OF 
loucester).—The picturesquely- | immediately over the centre arcading, the tim. high; @ 
‘and ancient little cburch at Lassington, | bers being of massive oak, The work of restora. | 8h 
Gloncester, having been re-| tion has been to remove ‘the lath and plaster | The 
re-opened for divine worship | ceilings, and to throw open this roof by cleani 
the diocese. The church is|and renovating the timbers, which are stajii 
jd. Several months ago | and varnished, and re.covering the exterior with 
, architects, made a| Broseley tiles, surmounted with 
with a view to its reno-|oresting. The sonth porch and campanile, 
found that it was necessary that | bell turret, over! the west gable, of onk, 
should be taken down | been renovated, and the latter covered 
of the tower, | shingled roof, and surmounted with the anci 
The restoration, or re-| vane. The whole of the stonework, so 
carried out in| coated with plaster and whitewash, has 
new south | laid bare and well pointed. 
neve windows, have | sary during the | 
character; and small | down and re-bui 
in the 
, to correspond with 
at the east end and north 
laced, 
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by th 
Mame Chel ‘ 
we therefore request you to appoint your dele- 
gates without delay, co that they may be com. and Stenning. 
municated with as the time approaches for the The Wilberforce Memorial. 
congress to assemble, In consequence of the| ult., the memorial-stone of the late 
position of the Labour Laws Bills in Parliament | Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, 
we are unable to determine the exact wording of was laid in the permanent church of St. Augus- 
me, but it will be issued as soon as tinete; the slip of which io fe, Roatonesten Ss 
” a 


i 
i 






Ee 
ln 








our 

‘the Bills have received the Royal assent and they church will consist « ; 
have become law. , The committee would urge | chancel 40 ft. deep, 27 ft. 6 in. wide, and nave 
upon those societies who have not yet sent their 77 ft. long, of the width, north and 


contributions to do so at once, as the expenses 
and | attending the work of the committee have been 
very heavy in connexion with the Labour Bills 
at the close of 1874 to be 379. The | now before Parliament, and the work accom- 
A ‘area over which the branches extend lished has been of thé most important character, 
wiskep sone seer pid to show that the infla- egy _ dont on behalf by _ a 
ence and operations of our society are stretching George Howell, secretary, 27, Villiers-st: . Mapleson rithen ; 
ee aan the pile, whee commer. | Strand,” and * Daniel Guile, treasurer, 200, New pool Sir J. i Beer, hpi ey ree he 
cial has penetrated and found s home. | Kent-road.” «© Bix, —T Veg moet’ sinphiationlly to deny the 
We shall now draw attention to our financial Worcester Association for Building | made in the by Dolonel 1 
Meret, O08 EEE We Barre, found oo bo ct for the Labouring Classes.—The i a MG hi = 
satisfactory nature, a meeting twenty-first annual general meeting of the above | ° With regent terest architect 
to add to our] association was held at tho Guildhall, last week. | new Opera (pt aterdy f pree tiw wegen 8 
. This, | According to the report then read, the governors | om 9 large number that wore sent in, and. architect's 


‘gonsider it imperatively necessary, from the |"*N contract has yet been made for the erection of the 










in 
two in New Zealand, makin 





































position in which the association is placed, that , b , but, in order to save ‘Mr, Webster 
.» | the etors should authorise them to take ' tbe adv of the architect, Seon tehalani aareuear ine 
at once the steps for disposing of the Forney e =. 


see no alternative, and are m! pos. ne of 
to be led, after twenty-one years of taken truct, token of their ecia- 
dou satiate for the welfare of the associa. | tion of the services of the ier, Philig Hoste, 
Bear \ ion, to propose that their labours should termi- this 
ae was resoly nate in such an unsatisfactory manner.” The 












were adopted, 
ial committee was appointed to arrange for 


Union, on the 27th ult., 

attention to the state of the unfinished 
-|in connexion with the St. Luke's W 
These buildings are without a roof. During 
the winter the frost had affected the exterior, 
rain was damaging the interior 
The time for the completion of the 












ah sesading of] rirgogh the. 0 
noaks on the| J,P., of Bradford 





pr hi i at oy oer ee rr| yaar 
: d to him. AS Death of 
a system of 
would farther report. 
beth: dees ot Goxiiack ie ; 7 
‘attention of archwologists. ts, Accord. / oe aE evtom, eesuinest et tay 
oh , M ; Oo Be 
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among the carving is the 
of St. Hake, and the shields have the ‘Avancemen Boden 
pathy and Bt. Patrik, oF St. | TO Pare at the c ; Tarter ..y0c; 












This is su to 
Taecsontcs of the a t altar 
Charch. The date is said to be 
VL's time, and it is probably a 
taste and munificence of the Bon. 
castent lott of Bouthleigh. 


Freehold Land in the City of 


vance- 
sireir pan aad ot Bos Tagtns 3 Mr. 
vod at its For alterations to y the Duke . 
fourth year of ex will hold itenextanaual |" °"" Basen... / 
‘aylor 
Teckiey ( 


congress at Nantes, in Brittany. 

set ad eprocke ena be piesa Hale lie Re | 

r) and up’ ° persons n | 

a at en 4 ate, comping open-air ei in ety tives “was | yy, For repairs tot to the “Duke of York, Somers-town, Mr. | 

$a, 684, and 54, Parliament-atreet, con. | held on the 27th ult.; 10,000 men and women Hockley 

g an ane of 2,868 superficial feot, was| attended, It was resolved to continue the strike Sear 
by Mr. Robins, of Waterloo- till the notices reducing the wages by 10 per unserem > bealaecsinred us 
eda nwo, 17.404 binge ar witha Ea ES 



















































lag It is understood that the toots:— 
y — Maroaaed tee ied TENDERS | Hayward & Botsvvvssssssssssteeeret oo 1,205 0 0 x 
pleson, the purpose now Na‘ 
Opera House and Royal Academy of Musio. For Kentish rag walling and iron ai Bimer's-end, Whee nahn eM r of ete ped te 
rs Be 


Pel : ti —A| Beckenham, Be | Coe e Palace D: saricad Cemetery Talbot, are! 
meeting was held at the Market Hall on | Li rhs martin ta Sita 









































1,682 00 at Aa 
peng ult, to receive a report of the receipts Willson, Brothers , 4 Parker & | 
<4 pe paiva of the fund reload foe tbe testo. 
parish shurch and of the work done. 
Socks were carsied out under the direotion | i,"Sroetttest, Soho Mr. HL, poeta. "architect “ingen for Se ew ane 
oe R. M. Phi , architect; Mr. Gcimwoo4, | Quantities taken out by Messre, Weleh & Atkinson bots architests, _ Q 
the contractor. The total pce Lary adeansbooners ser wee 3 Wea. a: ae * % ¥ 
t seen eee: y > 
upon the restoration and enlarge. Longmire & Burge sei : 00 Smith. Oo 
of the church and chance) has been Holland & Hennen 3,649 0 0 Briley Bas 
Macey ..... 4 0 0 Jones & Son ,, ) 
Boutheott 00 Partridge . ae Oe 





‘The Dambeth ‘Waterworks.—The new in- 





































Spa mona hich have been tracted | For the Fo: Behool, to accom For atabling, conch-houses, and attendant’s 
y the snag a9 "Water Deathey ‘at, West | bors, 250" gus, and 350 gto, for rte Ringo on-upoRe | brome tial ok fun), Sint anee are rs York: 
Se tee ns Tacagh a of | is oe one ck f re Cone Mr, Thomas Olives, architect an » th s 
\ ¥ ostensibly Clarkson & SOm.. sees 0 : 
for business , was not without the cha- reeety ee 0 nd g 3: ; 
ristic fa picnio party, owing to the pro. 4 12020 00 q 
that had been made by the chairman and 0 11,038 0 0. | 
ore for securing the comfort and plousure : ye 4 es 3 
Palace fichool of Art, &o.—Th 50 is 0.0. 
io. 18 b. | 
4 to wuccessful students in the) ere sas oa ieee ee 4 
for ceroglens painting, taught “te me, ti “i at of the Education ae ciel a Vieswerenees 10,885 0 oO ] 
ep m9 


ear yo 

Picton of us Ory K 
of the Orys : 

Art, Seience, and Literature, ary, Wil tere» <a 

Jast. The eigen Scame! 


















Hopkins 


Gaiaford (mccept@d) weigectieccrscnree 422 16 3 
eaten ih ors tt 


For the erection of lecture-hall, class-room, &c., Vic- 
toria-road Church, Leese, Messrs, J. Tarring & Son, 




















architects :— 
Loveday ...... seosaasavssvencrprvteerses 2,040 0 0 
LH. eR. 2580 0 0 
ee an 3 3 
ilbert jones 
eb Vip oa 3605 0 0 
Bland & Sons ( 1,985 0 0 
wih Rothwell... dapeiasmenaneereiieesne 0510-0 
isi Webb (accep ‘a 6519 0 
ie Boulting... ‘ r 716 0 Fis.» hocas ni Mana 
ry Gimson & B 7 5 0 and na ie 
trance, for the 
877 00! 
Beri & Herd H 0 
vener 
bale 0 8 
Niblett & on ranwenens 8,980 0 0 
Boyd & J i) 4,900 0-0 
Stains &'80 celia SN dare 0 0 
Hobson , 00 
Orabb .... oo | 



















the church must be so; and “if it were really to nv en ie wt an 

| sppear that tho Church of the present day had | church isa place where people are: : 

yin the ecclesi- go in a certain spirit of humility; and 
period, the iy hr ay spn 

by ‘the! manifest duty of the architect is to supply, when | to its furniture and fittings all the 

other side of the Atlantic, | called upon, the kind of building necessary to | comfort which meets us in too 

I printed in our last number, | carry out the illusion completely. Whatever his| often, in the modern drawing-room. If 
je) will require to be told that | private opinion, it is his business not to argue, | plicity, and absence of self-indulgence 4 

#2 their apponrance in these] but to build, Leaving ont of question this con- | ostentation, are but too little 

tingency, however,—believing as we do that tho | the domestic life of the day, let these 

bulk of English worshippers have not made up Dekh, aay edlor nies ane 

their minds to any such state of thinge,—thero is | of worship. Any other principle would seem, 

still the double influence of association and archi- | Hogland, Mikp.a solmning £0 She olt'Gapal of 4 

tectural effect to be considered, in addition to the |equire’s pew, with its curtains and cusbions, 

mere practical healthiness and comfort of @ placo | marking it off from the seata for the humbler 

of worship. The New York ideal of a church | brethren. ‘Then in regard to the general ques- 

seems to be simply a place where every one can | tion of the utilitarian arrangement of ] 

sit comfortably, breathe unvitiated air, and hear| in plan aswell ag in details, saeasotie te “| 


Paks rend some re made up its mind to mas 
ast on a ahh, oahiots astical guise of the prw. 
















































portions of them which | regard or under-rate it. Proper 
privately we might not dissent | reguiation in churches is especially a matter of| the requirements of modern 
from at all, might have been | absolute necessity ; at least, one would think so | connected for centuries with Hof 
A) modified in oxpression, on Lord | j¢ jt were not so habitually neglected. Our com- | idea of a place of worship. In. some 
- Ohesterfield’s principle that it is | plaint in regard to Hnglish churches, however, | its practical unsuitability has been 
not wise tospeakthe-whole truth @t | has not been mainly that of deficionoy of venti- | over-rated; for instance, it is stated 
‘all times and in all places. ‘To do 80 | jation, though that often exists. An interior so tific anthority that the three-aisled 
Bs sometimes to startle into oppo- | lofty in proportion to its area, and with so much | building is by no means acoustical, 
air space, as is the case in many Gothic churches, | able: it is pcRerpryeciseeste se G 
old and new, does not present much difficulty in | area roofed in one span often proves exceedingly 
the way of ventilation, and, except in very hot | troublesome to the speaker. Other points may so 
and calm weather, will toa great extent ventilate | be objectionable, and may be susceptible of modi. 
itself. Tho complaint against the neo.Gothic| fication without entirely destroying the associn. 
= IeMAaMsiiaditoeenk diecometences from our chnroh,as well as tho Mediwval eathedral, on | tion of thé old form of church, Ante sia. { 
i own. ‘In this country we.aro #0 much governed | sanitary grounds, is more generally on the score that this association is a powerful element in the 
: : 1 association inregard to such a of draughts and insufficient warming, when | focling with which a place of worship 2 
as church architecture, for instance, | warming is necessary. We know that serious and | among us, meenitie NCAR YE 
diffi f to realise hhow our practice in | sometimes fatal ilnoeses have often been traced, | to mnake'a church into.s kind of leotare.eneuiin 
artmel “appears to those who are not | in the caso of delicate women, to ex-| appearance and plan; but in England nine 
or tho samo ‘influence, Oar New York! posure to ‘coldand draughts in a breezy charch, persons out of ton would not feel that they were 
n the contrary, have nothing of this | with a large expanso of cold substances—cement, | in chureh at all in such a building ; and we cannot 
<p Se eraly geen “anaen stone, tiles,—around and underfoot, So farthe | regard their projudice as ontirely. trivial or un- 
», and so ares angen complaint against a large number of modern | reasoning, any more'than the feeling which makes _ 
sheor y ® | churches, on the ground of discomfort and un- & man relactant to pull down an old and incon- 
‘Purpose ¥ ceva healthinees, is fully sustained, Thore is mo | venient house with which all the me 
unsatisfying result, Much of reason why, in the name of religion and church | his past life are connected. We have never, I 
‘Mr, Henderson's letter has principles, we should subject ourselves to colds | supported mere archaism in church nial 
‘by ourselves, | and bronchitis. But whether the church is the| have often urged reformation in’ it, a 
havo pi dmc place for the development of “overy transformation—not that wholesale 
the| convenience” may be a question, The fact is panera CI 
pe ape aamre® Fra that this is a very self-indulgent and Juxurious | which would sweep away all that we have so 
far Se eetit be st | geeemdien;:end for all ~ndiidtantninasitataaesummam cacao  charch. Sienwgt | 


‘average means, the op of making | would be 
folly, froma themselves exceedingly poy cy cre Monastotie ataden 2 
dl has og they go is provided to an nik wen is | Most of the ideas of utilitarian reform ix 
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employed wi 
by accident amongst every 510 persons 
employed. In the same year theca na one fatal 
accident for 157,222 tons of mineral raised, or 
one death by accident for 133,251 tons. 

Mr. James Willis, F.G.S., the inspector of | the 
7 mines for the county of Weatmoreland, 

puss ; , Darham, and the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
bi _ Dh y ) shows that the 
} 










Tons of mineral raised 628 |and portions of Brecon and 


Glamorgan, gives 
Titec inet bp ancien 101,199 tons per life lost in 1874, in the coal, 


+ | Persons employed per 
Persons employed per life lost .... 
Tons of material raised por separate fi 


Meeenpessasaseeasentensseecenserenssanen nes eenene 


Tons of material . 
Mr. Willis says of children :—‘ I have not met 
high, built on cast-iron | With any case of oe being allowed to enter pits 
"and fitted with arevolving light, but exclu. | "4er the age specified in the statute ; moreover, years of age aro employed in 

‘the lock near the Tiber, was estimated at |1 do not think there is any disposition on the} most of tho mines of Great Britain, few, im 

part of the employers or their Is to permit | comparison with the numbers of older pers 

this. I am of opinion that there is much more | employed, work in coal-mines in fread. Mr, 
readiness on the part of parents, and I speak| Joseph Dickinson, F.G.S., reports upon North 
from experience, to send the children to work | and Bast Lancashire, and upon Treland, that the 
under age. I do not speak of the workpeople following numbers of ns were employed in. 
generally, but of a class among thom,—the idle | 1974 under the Coal ot Agi sos ’ 
and dissolute.” A woman with (say) a couple < 






fireclay, and ironstone mines, Inthe other clase 
of mines in his district there were raised 203,502 
tona of hematite iron ore, 461 tons of lesd, and 
75,224 tons of oolite or Bath freestone, in pro. _ 
curing which one person was killed for 139,593 
tons produced. , 

It eopeame that while many children of ten 
and under thirteen 

























the 
including a lighthouse on the 
) 25 mitres 















sterling. 
Recraiemaet ob. ths; Rock ieona! ahotrn,” 260 
par cnet and raw eat coe. all 
extremely well protec’ from 
ak, cade vailin Sail and currents, 
As this port \d have | the most central 
in Italy, and so near the city of Rome, a very 
































was oxpected ‘ of workers, would, according to the custom of In North 

ities ‘offered a re asi tom aanaarigrage nd this district, be entitled to occupy @ house rent- (pou Ireland 

Perr ae erp Civita Vecchia now takes the ea ry * a rene we agg ag S} - — Sl i LN 
' nominal cost of sixpence a fortnight, Mr. Oakley, 

balk of the coal and other heavy traffic for the| oF tne ingpectors of sshotle ’ UNDERGROUND, f 


city ; but it is fifty miles off, and is consequently as had frequent | poys of 10 and under 12 years ofage | 
; : complaints from the teachers that boys are per- 3 
ac for competition with a genuine “Port mitted to work under ago; bat, "probably M 
It-wab-caloulated that, taking the port charges | °7g to the dependent position, to a certain : 
as only Lf, per ton, they would yield a revenue —_ the teacher occupies in regard to Above GRoUND. 
of 40,0001. sterling per annum ; and, as the cost | (he CPUiery OM ety ne eee the inet MAPS | ive. cf 10a ean AB.ncich aed? 
was to havo been only 600,0001., the affair been brought under the notice of the inspector | Gis 


of mines. ; 
Promised hod pe «greed commercial snoceas. Plans and elevations are given of houses now 


eens being built for miners in the county of spaces 
for which no rent is charged. They are built in 

THE UNDERGROUND POPULATION. rows, with small back-yards, as usual. A small 
Accorpina to the latest returns, 588,829 per- | pantry is pat out into the yard from the kitchen, 
sons are employed in Great Britain and Ireland | which is also the soullery. An objectionable 

Pe yao bringing to bank, and distributing, | featare is an open ashpit within 4 or 5 yards of 

|, fire.clay, ironstone (in layers, as distinct | the pantry-window, and 5 or 6 yards of the back- 

from iron ore), and shale; of whom 428,611 work | bedroom window. If these were a little further 
under ground, and 110,216 above ground. The|off, and if the ashpits were so covered as to 

i Teegulation Act includes fire-clay, | wholly exclude rainwater, while at the same timo 

f ne rear ssineuariiteryeotecs ag, a a and free play of air — and 
| Seguli P es er mining uce.| under the roofs, it would be a great improve- 
| In these Jatter mines, in Great Britain and Ire-| ment. But we believe it to be very unwise to 
; Phere. ¢ ed 62,306 persons, of | provide workmen with houses rent free. It 
ba ground, and 28,700 above | seems too much like providing stabling, &o, If 

> aaa and 1,855 under groand, | a man is able to work he is able to pay rent, and losions, 
ground in Ireland, what is wanted of colliery proprietors and other | but by falls of the roof and sides, ia shafts, &e. 

Act has a more extensive applica. employers is that they should provide a healthy} In the Yorkshire district, including Lincoln. 
than its title indicates. It regulates the | house at a moderate rent for Phe my , any |shire, Mr. Frank N. Wardell, F.G.8., is the 
: tone, lime. To induce 


Reyne, cont frees one of whom is employed on the w , and he states the number of persons 
: Sage lignite, as well as the | men to continue to work at » particular employed in the year 1874 at 62,499 above and 
but «| one case,—tho great slate 









































“Mr. Ralph Moore, Inspector of the Hastern 






the best report; for he gives the mode of 











shafts, &c. 4 
Mr. William Alexander, Inspector of the 
Western District of Scotland, gives a table 
showing that in one mining locality as many as 
five persons were killed in the year 1874 
1,000, employed, although in other parts of 
district the average was not more than 1°6 per 
1,000, and these in both cases not by exp! 

































by finding them houses rent free is Reged below ground, who produced 14,827,313 tons of 
iad. coal ; 181,819 tons of fire-clay, and 212,777 tons 
of ironstone; making a total of 16,221,909 tons 
of mineral, which gives a proportion of about 
244, tons toeach person employed. The number 
of lives lost was 112, giving a proportion of one 







Curiously enough, the water-rate,—2d. per 
week, cach house,—-is charged to the tenants. 
The water-supply is the first thing which should 
be made free. There is an incongruity, which 
is most striking, in providing houses rent free, 
and charging the tenants with the water-rate. 
It leads to this inference,—that it is necessary 
to the commercial success of the mine that 
persons be induced to continue to work it, but 
that the need 


ed the state in which they live meantime 
‘| not be considered. On this 
that houses should be rent ut at once 









fatal accidents, and in 85 of these one person 
was killed in ench case. Of theremaining three, 





ing each mine, the thic of the seam, the ~ 
particulars of the ventilation, the depth of the. 






District of Scotland, furnishes in some respects — | 


>| 
death to 136,910 tons raised. There were 88 
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am dispored, 
tance with the subject, to agree 
om ; bab I hope he has better authority 


in matters of policy than he pore See 


gooms to consider necessary in arcbroological 


—. 
© In the first “Notes” published in the July 
nambor of Macmillan he is in conversation with 
the commandant of the Fort of Morar, who, 
while justly condemning the modern barracks 
“and similar public works, points to “a certain 
domod building” which, says the commandant, 
“ig the only vain-proof I have for the 
Qnecn’s Stores, although it has stood 2,000 
” Jt would appear, then, that there is a 
building in or near the Fort of Morar 
almost contem| gous with the Parthenon,— 
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eastern where 

his body, before it was aaaee to 

deposited at the Rim.Bigh, on 

the river. Is it not likely that 
founded in the 
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possibly, during the Vv 

wolf and wild boar be spay facilities 
revelling in the suburbs of London than 
enjoyed o century Jater. Bat is native 
Agra now exactly the same as it was even in the 
sixteenth century, when its streets must have 
been inhabited, not only by skilled artisans and 
rich merchants, but by other more ornamental, 
if leas“useful, members of society ? And the fort, 
is it of Akbar? The oldest buildings within 
it,—probably remnants of Akbar’s palace,—are 
named after Jebin Gheer, his successor, They are 
of red sandstone, and portions are put together 
according to absolute principles of wood construc. 
tion, resembling some of the buildings at Patteh- 
kree, known to have been built by order of 
Akbar. But the external ways and fortifi- 
cations are veneered with slabs of red sandstone 
much thinner than the ashlar faciog of a London 
honse-front, and cannot be ascri to workmen 
of his school. From those walls the Taj may 
possibly appear to the eyes of a theatrical critic 
like “a fairy palace in a wilderness,” whatever 
that may be. To mine, about two years anda 
half ago, it seemed to be Inid amongst foliage 


and flowers richer and brighter than avy to be 


of Henry VILL, 


BeCe 


city of . 
the author of the 
that “ it had been a 
and was 

Tbrahim Khan, in 1 


found in the richest/park and brightest garden pal 


in all England. 

Tho reference to'the “ Somnauth Gates” is no 
doubt innocently made in the belief that every 
one knows the known facts of their story. But 
those pine-wood carefully preserved in the 


hich | fort at Agra, are covered with ornaments which 


", | the Temple of 


fou | forge Campbell ~ ase them ! 


(according to Mr. , and lesser antho- 
rities) bear no to early Hindu 
work. Lord Ellenborough was, of course, sincere 
when he declared them to be the ae 
which, report says, were carried away from Iudia 
into ASghenisten oe of Ghaznee, who 
lived at the end of the tenth avd beginning of 
the eleventh centuries. That are not is 
certain; and to quote "Mr. H. G, Keene, than 
whont few Indian civilians have a better right to 
be heard upon questions, there is 
no real evidence that id, who destroyed 


; Somnauth, 
ruins avy ‘gates at all. Then there are “the 
guns,” which are “famous surely,” because Sir 


Mr. Keene, above 


sixteenth v 
Shab defeated Humayun in 1540, 
his throne for five years. To 


again, “It is believed 
Shih, son 


fort was Saleem 
held power di 


that the 


of Shoer | hi 


uring the 
A.D, 1645-53)... » It is not 
of the older build 


carried away from its | 5), 
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fourth prize, 40l.; Frede- | John 


advance made since he obtained | 170 
mas L. Daltry, third prize,| Ki 


the Bow Hall were di! 
) ; Tho 


HOUSES WITHOUT SEWERS. 
which fetched about 8501. The con 


‘SALE OF THE MATERIALS OF 


the architects; and| THE BOW AND CAMBERWELL HALLS, 


of Camberwell, 


, who, under the building 
were entitled to the materials, 


merones ream Messrs. Faller, 
materials 


William Martin, first prize, 1001.; William 
for the 


Sisson, second prize, 801. (specially i 


ee ee ee 
for America was followed rere Arn 
of the materials of the two halla which 


erected for their services at Bow and 


"Leona comigalaae APARTMENTS, oxronn| fe 
STREET. 


Whitworth Scholarship prizes, 1875 :— 
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Holborn District | 140 lots, 
for human habitation, and in | Price for the two buildings was about 6,0001. 


are 
ver, 


Poteet 
donteasiey te Mis, Oli 
Board of Works on tbe 6th 


the 
for the Holborn Distriot 


 AMTIBARS! DWELLINGS BILL. 
Metropolitan 


ae 





accommodate eto: about 200 seats 
church con- | willbe free. Au achoolroom and several 
vestries have been added, so that 450 children 
will be provided for, The principal front will 
be in Melbourne-terrace, The internal dimen- 
sions of the chapel will be 87 ft. by 51 ft. 6 in., 
and 87 ft. high. ‘The seniors’ schoolroom, which 
will be on the 
27 ft., and 17 fb, high. 


23 fc. by 15 ft. g four 
18 ft. The towel will be placed over the prin- 


cipal entrance, and will be 90 ft. in height. The 
nave and clearstory, 74 ft. by 26} ft., and 194 ft. ceiling will be and moulded, and the 
high to the apex of the roof ; north ‘and south | wood-fittings stained and varnished. The total 
aisles ively 74 ft. and 60ft. long by 84 ft.|area of the site is 1,604 square yards. The 
‘wide, an 200. high ; chancel, with octagonal | estimated cost is 7,0001. 
, 28 ft. by 18 ft.; organ-chamber, 16 ft. by 
ft, fe y a transept on the south Congregational Chapel has been laid here by Mr. 
There is algo a vestry on the north side of Isaac Perry. The site is an extension of that 
the chancel. At the west end of the south aisle|of the old chapel, and the estimated cost is 
‘4s the tower, 18 ft. equare, with angle buttresses $,3001., the contract being for 8,0001. Mr. 
tapering eos and finishing with pinnacles, | Cornell, of Bishop Stortford, is the contractor, 
- from the of which springs the octagonal and Mr, Banks the architect. 
apire, measuring in all 137 ft. from the ground | Halifaw.—The increasing Stannary congre- 
to the top of the vane, Tho exterior of the) gation having rendered the present buildin, 
church is of stone, The style is that of the) inadequate for the requirements of both chape! 
Jatter part of the thirteenth century. Tho | and school, the erection of an edifice on the 
main entranee-porch is under the tower, A adjoining vacant land for the purpose of the 
spiral staircase Jeads to the belfry, in which is| former was resolved on, and the corner stones 
hung a peal of six bélls, by Warner % Sons, In|have been laid. Snbecriptions were promised 
the interior, the piers dividing the nave from the |to ‘the amount of 5,7371., which left a balavce 
aisles are of stone, circular, with moulded caps | of only 2,800! to be raised. Tho plans of Mr. F. 
‘and bases, "ho walls are lined with cream. | W. Petty, architect, were approved, and by these 
coloured brick, relieved by bands, &c., of warm |plans extra accommodation will be 
brown, tho arches, window-jambs, &o., being in|afforded. From the basement a wide stone 
moulded brick. ‘The roof is open-timbered, lined staircase will;communicate with the church over, 
with boarding, stained and varnished, the prin- | and forward to the gallery. The entrances will 
ribs carried on stone moulded corbels, | be from Stannary-streeb and Alma-street, com- 
the windows glazed with cathedral tinted | municating from side to side with wide lobbies, 
the seats open, of pitch-pine, varnished. | in which will be stairs to the galleries. Au 
chancel roof has moulded groining ribs, | arrangement is also made for the scholars in the 
“Alled in with boarding, all varnished, with carved | school adjoining to pass from the school floor 
tosses at the apex; the ribs are supported on | direct into the Paw to seats appointed for 
stone corbels, carved with figures representing |them. Seating ill be provided for 1,500 people 
with musical instruments, &o, The build- | in the body of the church and galleries, The 
ing will seat 450 adults, and is warmed by ono of | design is in the Gothic style. At one angle will 
Whitaker's convoluted stoves. The contract,|be a tower with ed spire. Internally the 
amounting to about 6,5001., was taken by Mr. building will be divided into aisles and nave, 
, of Manchester, the sub-contractors | with iron pillars, moulded arches, in 
g Mr, Cordingly for masonry, Mr. Hamilton | the spandrel of which will be clearstory windows. 
brickwork, Mr. Lightfoot for plumbing and|At the pulpit end of the church the recess 
, Mr. Dovey for gas coronal and vane, | usually occupied My organs in chapels is to be 
. Oppenheimer for chancel tiling, &0. Mr. | opened out, anda t stained glass window 
, of Manchester, has carried out the placed at the east The total amount of 


pao contracts is 7,000L, distributed among th 
(near Carlisle).—The new chapel, for 


Cy 
following: — , B. & BR. Hopkinson ; 
the use of inmates of the Cumberland and Weat- a James Smith; plumber and glazier, R. 
morelanad Lanatic Asylum at Garlands, was | P. Stafford ; slaters He plasterers, A. Bancroft 
opened on the 6th inst. by the Bishop of Carlisle. | & Son; painters, White & Stringer; ironfounder, 
It stands in its own grounds on the left en Berry. 
of the road, in seproaphing oye Garlands from | Norwich.—The new Baptist chapel which has 
Carlisle, and is quite detached from the asylum | been erected on the Unthanke-road, for the ac. 
. Mr. , the architect, has adopted | commodation of the Rev. T. Wheeler and his 
a simple rendering of Perpendicular Gothic in| congregation, bas been opened. The building 
carrying out the design, the chapel being ae | 
with # special view to the reception of its inmates 


is aga the desi pn B. ers The 
an is that of a “oburch,” with nave, ais) 
—s soparate porch being made for each sex, and e : rf io atyle tt 
being unusually wide. The nave 


—o apse, a, Lag the orm Page pa sot of 

architecture. It is faced wit! tis 

by 30 ft, wide; the chancel is th : oo 
d there is a small 


> architect. The : 
‘gists of a short wide nave and aisles, a spacious | 
south porch, with a 
north side of the 


Place of the old leat-con 

: tury y- 

Dinting.—Holy Trinity Oburch, which was 

consecrated on the 31st ult., by the Bishop of 

Lichfield, bas been built from designs and under 

the superintendence of Messrs. Mills & Murga- 
‘architects, Manchester. It consists of 





50 ft. stone, with Bath stone dressings. The nave has 
an = Memel timber roof, and is divided into 


panels neipals, purlins, &o. 
above by ten 





are provided in the chancel | in form, and is 
superintendent and his establish. | filled with stai 
reading-desk and pulpit being on either | Two of these are 


Nigger beg ob 
as 20 ft. higher.| work. All th 
Deen eonetractd of the ed dral glass. dys 
yy Mr. Char! -| the eutrance to 
+ The estimated cost was/the choir and 
j pa railing at the 


tower, 41 ft.| course along these windows is 


are g! 
has : 
fie “ 


entrances, 
Hatfield Heath.—The foundation.stone of anew 


caps and bases. The 
72{t. 6 in., the width 38 ft. Gin., 
$2 ft. 3 em easy and 42 
The prin o! 
the oR woodwork, 
and varnished. The pulpit, 
recessed moulded arch, with black 
and white stone capitals and bases, 3 
same carved, The seats are open, 
ded ou the ground-floor for 500 persons. 
vided on the ground- ‘ 
each side of the church are six 
lancet windows, having detached black m 
shafts, with carved caps and bases of white stone, 
in front of mullions, which are of moulded br 
On the exterior, theae windows are divided by bi 
tresses, capped with stone, Artificial light: 
be supplied by three large pen from 
principals of the roof, and the will 
warmed with hot air. Tho oon’ Jet 
Mr. Thomas Richards, of U 
street, to erect the building 
letting the stonework to Messrs. C 
and brickwork to Messrs. W. 
The total cost is estimated at 4,400. 
Halton.—The opening services in 
with Trinity Wesleyan Chapel 
Tho buildings were erected from 
©. ©. Ellison, of Liverpool, archi 
of chapel, vestry, and school. 
having seats for about 300, and 
persons, all on the ground floor, 
Gothic, and the chapel is arran; 
on each side, en' by porticos 


from the front, with a good hammer-beam roof, — 
and diagonal-boarded ceiling, with u 
panelling in the centre, for tion. 


front gable is filled in with two 
windows with traceried heads, and 
with couplets, the other end being 
a chancel, with moulded and , 
polished marble shafts, Caen stone carv 
&o., and a four-light traceried ! 
peek cpr 2 —_ A reredos fills in th 
6 © window, ba a. centre 
the communion-tab py Ne : 
all in Cen stone, with cl 
variegated mar’ 
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ers of labour in Denmark. 
in view was tointroduce the cottage 
then almost a in the branes 
original shape the society was exclusi 
workmen lees gr nyc tomy pera sem 
were emp A on mortgage 
aor the Copenhagen Savings Bank 
ap ground was presented 
thropic manufacturer, M. Holmbled. The 
was that every member should pay one 
44d. a week, and a deposit of one dollar or 
The houses when finished or unoccupied to— 
drawn for by lot ; the member winning to 
fair rent for the house; the excess he 
ofa boiler. After huving thus tested the effects | over the interest (6 cent.) on the actaal 
of various ‘salts on iron in the presence of | of the house to be ited to the occupier 
atmospheric air, with and withoutan admixture of | in twenty-eight years would thus repay 
being | carbonio-acid gas, Professor Wagner wished to | capital and be entitled to a conveyance 
‘fat the same time. try the action of chlorine compounds on iron, | house in freehold. The houses are two- 
ware the tes exposed to heat, but carefully secluded from | and if the tenant prefer to let the first 
> In Aiatilled water saturated with a mixture of|atmospherio action. The results were positive | would be able to work off his debt in ten 
atmospheric air and carbonio acid, iron was found | with the chloride of magnesia, and negative with | Members who do not win are entitled 
to rust twice as fast asin distilled water saturated the chlorides of soda, potash, barium, and lime. | the entire amount of their deposits after 
atmos! fir. The foregoing experiments,—those at ordinary | years, and in certain other specified cases 
In well.water concentrated by boiling the | temperatures, and at a temporature correspond. | porary suspensions of the subscriptions 
resulta were very different. Oxidation was there ing to the boiling-point of water, alike,—show | special reasons are allowed ; members may 
pe ah neki the water contained pure air, 
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of interruptions in the service 
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that per poms salts, such as the ened $ their rights to other ere and so forth. 
of the salts ex magnesia, soda, potash, barium, and lime, and| Society has now been thrown open 
in the caso ha vt respon bert the hydrochlorate of ammonia, all exert an| operatives of the capital generally. It has 
| In water containing ob’ of barium and lime, | injurious action on iron if exposed to the action | thirty-six two-floored cottages in rows 
and saturated with atmospherio air freed from | of the air, This consideration is of some im-| having a small court and garden, and 
acid, iron rusted energetically, | portance in boilers. It is a question whether | three rooms with a kitchen, being in all 
Oxidation proceeded less rapidly when the air the addition of barium chloride to the feed-water | modation for 280 persons. The rent of 
contained carbonic acid, A contrary result was is always beneficial in its results,—whether the | floor would be about 71, 10a., of a 
ps gush the chlorides of potash and soda, | elimination of the sulphate of lime thus effected | 61. 10s. a year. This system 
o* even 
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with gal-ammoniac and chloride of | is not counterbalanced by the production of some | vantages to operatives, for at 
chlorine compound? In water containing much | have invested their money in a 

one experiment oil was added to well-water, magnesia, such addition must prove detrimental | at the best their first rent-ch: 

the latter boiled down to the requisite | wee 


by inducing the formation of chloride of mag- 
volume,—75 cubic centm. Here oxidation was 
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7l. @ year, whereas their less fortunate fellows 


must pay at least 81. a year for much worse ac- 

commodation on a flat. Of the other en 

of a like kind four have been set on foot by share 
associated 
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negia. 
miuch less active in the presbnce of pure airthan| Well or spring water, it has been seen, is less 
with an chertstere of air and catbouts acid. injurious to iron than pure water. This, pro- 
‘Substances with an akaline reaction, as lime | bably, is due to the precipitation of carbonate of | companies; with three of these are 
and soda, were found to prevent the formation | lime in the form of scale. From this point of | baths and wash-houses. All these companies 
of rust altogether. This has long been known. view, a thin deposit of calcareous scale would | have been founded by the philanthropic efforts 
Hilitten has nsaerted that the formation of rust | appear advantageous, as protecting the iron from | of capitalists, professionai persons, and others, 
is prevented only so long as the oxygen of = pn aie 3 ache ee having, = tule, hung back until 
is not absorbed by the solution, and thatsuch| The use of sal-ammoniac as a “seale-preven- | the general arrangements were made. Every. 
‘cempase takes er Be more slowly in saline | tive” should be invariably sais as in every | thing, indeed, it is said, has been done for the 
ure water. Professor case ammonical solutions are shown to have a| working classes, nothing by them. 
very injurious effect on iron. In the direction of co-operative stores great 
Professor Wagner’s experiments show that the | efforts have been made to benefit the work. 










- Wagner 
proved that saline solutions 
in given times as pure water. ‘ v 

how far the fore; addition of oil or fatty matter has no injurious | people. There are now in Denwark 87 stores on 
effect on iron, and that it prevents the formation |the Rochdale model. The Rev. Mr. Sonne, of 
of rust. The experiments were not, however, | Thisted, has the credit of having been the foun. 
yy | extended to temperatures in excess of 212° F.,| der of the first Danish store, and the Govern. — 
consequently there is nothing in them’ to prove | ment has acknowledged his zeal by on 
g | that such additions may not act detrimentally at | him with the order of the Dannebrog. He is, — 
higher temperatures, as many authorities main- | however, so far removed from the 
tain. Substances having alkaline reactions,— | of the trading classes as to be 
such as lime and soda,—effectually prevent the | malignant incendiary. Mr. Sonne 
oxidation of boiler-plates ; they mmay therefore be | tions by inducing 83 operatives to su’ 
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.| safely recommended as ‘‘scale preventives,” | a week each to a share fund, of which he under- 
re so long as they are added in suitable quantities, | took the management. His next move was to 
es and not in excess. contract with a baker, who, upon being 

teed the custom of the payer bem! ay 
ay . discount ro 3 
he DWELLINGS OF DANISH WORKPROPLE | pret ie hecount was saved up until after 
is A DAnisu pamphleteer has compared the | four months’ delay it amounted to 6!., when the 
dwellings of tho Copenhagen workpeople with | Society ventured to lease a house; and to begin 
Sage OP apeiatives tn the old town of Edin. | bnying on its own account. As definitely or- 
burgh. The Dane is lodged in the back part of | ganised, the consisted of 
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a several storied house, generally in the so-called | with five shares ab Lis. to be 
cellar, or half underground seer which | instalments of 3d.; entrance 
may into a dingy court 9 or 10 ft. ‘ 

There is little light or ventilation, and the 
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| for State purposes, if desired ; 


first. | bo carried, on the level 


from 


and nob— 
Hamilton-place across 


THE PHAROS AT DOVER, AND. THE 


ter would, 
k with board and| Tu following is 


artisans are "pm by 
or four acres of ground, | mmyor 
. -or freehold. , 
“Danish victuals are inferior to English victaals. 
First-rato meat cannot be in Copen- | Society :— 
any price. Rye bread is universally| In forwarding you 
and ib seems to be an unob; 


, most Hoglishinen, preja' 
it to town-bakers’ bread. Danish | jt. 
is inferior and wasteful. The workmen's | matters may 
wives are not good economists, they generally | only in some 
the worst shops, purchasing very small i 
such as. 4 1b. of butter, 8 = 
pennyworth of potatoes, and so forth. he | large circular w 
a. indispensable clothing costs him from | church. There is not 
to 4l.a year, When he has the means be is that upon this hill was 
not satisfied with making a respectable 
ance suitable to 
dross so as to pass for a man of independent | Christianity, 
income on Sundays and holidays. 


——————_———_ 


HYDE PARK CORNER. 

“ Somernixa must be done,” no doubt, before | and the i 

season, to relieve the pressure of traffic | the Romans. 

Hyde Park corner and Grosvenor - place. | the Pharos, 

Sidney Smith would have said, | the west end of the 
have heard of a Bishop being | it is so much 


of 


Pa ‘eaten, 


whenve there are 
bricks lwid into the 
tarned with them ;_ 


under| REMAINS ON THE WESTERN 


both within and without, are built 
of stone, originally cut 


or Roman watch-tower, stan 
church. Notwithstanding | century 


HEIGHTS. 


Mr. C. Roach Smith to Mr. Mackeson, 
Hythe, and read apni: at 

recent joint meeting the Royal Archs- 

ological Institute and the Kent Archmological 


ectionable | Peek’s plan of the Pharos, I 
ice apart, | what Stukeley, in his Itinerary 
good draugh 


taman; and in 


much 


-é a castrum of the 
appear- | like that at Richborough, to guard 
hia position, but is anxious to|‘The church was built in tho first times 
out of part of the 


ti 


43 
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curiosity 
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daubing with |e 


Me. 
yet new 

not i I discovered its | And 

ute I saw it; and ty, Renoonh oe 
present ames 

at the | tionary of Greek 
‘Arch. | of questionable gin, 

they | The appearance of the latter, 


only the episcopal bench but | mortar, casing, 
of her Majesty’s subjects are in | primary intention the first 
a catastrophe. sent the three prints of it, which I here 
must be done!” Qaitetrue, Bat,|the reader, to Montfaucon, 
ee ian ai Shing” be Seen | eaten, oy et en te ee 
lor ion even at ry. was : 
pen hetheom woodcut, begets mistrust ; but it is rem 


Jasb-honr, tae Government scheme is not to | would have been ce) 
carried ont “ without the most careful con-|anthor; for pre least, he might have to the present day we have no 
” This was the effectof Lord Henry | found that the bi which he first took for a|@uthority as to whether they are ancient or 
Adam in the House of | Pharos, and whereof he gives i Med 

Commons the othornight. truly tho tower of tho:church we 

The Government. scheme is,—to form asuvken |The description of this 

road, or what, in railway phraseology, would be | believe the most perfect of any 
Be termed an open cutting, from a point opposite | thus.” 

to Hamilfon-place, across the Green Park, pass-| “In the forty 

_-4ig under Constitation-hill (which is to be raised | ground-plot upon 
* 3 «of the subway) and running into | tion of the work, 

Gr -place, at an ugly angle not even|that the 
‘ to Halkin-street, but some yards above | trived 

it. Very unwillingly we are obliged to say | octagon 

we do not like the achemo. The arrangemont | sides of the “ 
p= or goa only be unsightly, but the open|15 Roman feet, 

ting would effectually cut up a pretty and} thickness of 1 
much used part of the Green Park, and would | carried up to the 
Miaitevcia: taths prevent ages,” bwoukd than at presen 
the reservoir, in its 
also make 
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. ENGINEERING. 


Tar summer term of this school was brought 
ssibet of dln feted oy iat aha Oe seveal, 8 
interested in the school were 
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mechanical engineering ; we further express our. 
satisfaction in the general training of the 
students, which reflects credit on your 
able principal ‘4 


strats. The 









elevation of the principal is to be to!a small 
seale, and details are to be shown of the con- 
nexions of all the parts.” 

Similar “orders” are given to the students 
for horizontal expansion engines, atrong double- 
purchase crabs, hollow plunger pumps, and other 
objects within the domain of mechanical en- 
gineering. The students’ replies are given by 
— Bebruary 2ut, the production of the required drawings, accom. 

‘To ©, Roach Smith, esq.” panied by specifications and detailed esti. 

5 mates. The next term is spont by the student 
and in the pattern-shop and foundry. The patterns 
for com . | exhibited were of a very miscellaneous character, 
_ Vhave only, in y some of them being for the trade. Many of 
“to the superior manufacture of the tiles. | them were beautifully made, and seemed likely 
pis unusual size, and of superior | to “draw” well. The third term is devoted to 
yall is good, Inthe Dover | the fitting and smith’sshop. In the -shop 
the effective machine tools of the so were 
shown at work, driven by a horizontal engine of 
— oo cone nominal, made by the students. 
- | Since the opening of the school, at the beginnin 
. | of 1873, six of these engines have been made wy 
the students, Daring last term have made 
one engine and part of another, © civil en- 
} gineering course requires attendance for two 
ay additional terms. Attorney . 
"fro ; . ‘ After the inspection the company assembled | Chambers Mutual Tontino Association.” 
‘in the lecture-theatre of the school, Col. Ewart | Association own the “ Westminster Chambers” 
presiding, Mr. F. K. J. Shenton read the} in V. 
examiner's report. ‘Thirty-one of the students 
were eligible to go in for examination the 
subject of “Railways: their and | 
Apptnnces:” Of these twenty-six passed and 
received certificates, all but one of the number 
© | receiving a second certificate for merit in th 
particular department of the course he had been 
e. | passing through daring the term. “The } > 
stty | number of marks attainable for the “ Rail "/)and they are let and 
s| examination is 232. Mr. A. Brook was first with | chambers, offices, or resid 
201 marks,and had also a certificate for fi ; | or suite of rooms has 
A. Marshall was second with 200 marks, 

. | Temaining twenty-four students 
‘to , om the numbers of 
H. HE. Read, second for dra: 
d@ for drawing; W. J. 
. A. Thomson, and 










ry 
lecrease in matey oe 
perstructnre is pro! 
portion of the ate ibanre 
time, and being unfit to 
additional weight, and having been, 
trimmed.—Yours very truly, 
(Bigned 'W. Emerson Pern. 


aw. Wilows the principal, in replying to 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, t 4 , 
a vote of thanks, said he felt 
to the examiners for the time and attention they 
had bestowed. Mr. Hassard had been at the 
trouble to work out all the questions for himself; 
that made the awards of so much higher valne. 
He spoke in terms of special approbation ¢ 
several of the students ; amongst others, “ 
Voges,” who had been awarded two ‘ 
who was so short as to have to stand upon 
box to enable him to work at the bench. a 
Wilson gave some interesting particulars aa’ 
the a and occupations of some former 
pupils of the school. 
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THE INHABITED HOUSE DUTY AND 
POOR RATE. 
WHAT ConsTITUTESs a “ House ” P es 
Tue Court of Exchequer > just ruled that 
it is legal to chargo houge-duty and*poor.rate 
stems, Tho. 


































































































defondants as occupie 
echedole B, ral 











point at Victoria 
the | readily apprehended 
the | communication 
with each other would 
ence, that those who 
t to appreciate, The advantages, 
at seem so near! 


‘or suite being inserted 





SS 
THE PROPOSED 8. 
AND EDUCATIONAL EXfMIB 


a completed railway 
connecting such important points 
bo a great public con- 
travel most will’be the 








was, for the purposes of | ven 
hereditament. | readies 
or suites are unlet, | ever, thi 











within reach are con-| J nexion with the j 
nace oe oe eee 

line at Hammersmith, | of October next, 
ill doubtless make at once, | some 


feeder to its traffic from the 







which that company w' 
y should be} as an important 
on the| west. An essential and more 
III, o. 55, | quirement is th 
at the value of | by a junction of the 
ted | lines at their present eastern 


hi 
Eiccsdeeael aad Domestic 
will be set up in the 
the Dome of the Pavilion, Brigh' 
object of the Exhibition, as f 
the notice of the public 
those who are interested 





e completion of the inner circle Vent Hien hs 
itan and District 












blocks was properly represe 
list as those of the|to continue th 


The Metropolitan Company, 


and particularly 
social, sanitary, ed 


prise 
aly, : 
economical 


termini. 
it appears, intend 
station 


eir line to a terminal 


in the valuation 
hereditaments occup 

tenants. 
defendants con 


, 117 tenements or su 











that will be a spur from 
line. Whether this 
ve, if constructed, 


iod by the Gefend. | High-street, Aldgate, 
the inner circle completion 
{ll prove remunerati 


be ascertained, but it would seem, to 






tional, and 

the publi a ae 
10 

ad ving eooial economy. 

the following heads, viz. : 








tended (1) that each of the | extension wi 
ites should be separately | remains to 
tg under rule 14 of the | say the least, 


be classified under 








on the tenan 


assessed 
above-mentioned scbedal 
Crown was right on the 
many of the tene 
valnes in the valu 
the annual valae of 
the Crown onght to make 
on the defendants of each 
Vic., c. 67, section 76. 
Tho majority of t 
well and Clessby, 


right on both 
ever, held that 


it. 
be 


mamberof 


duty on the total 


District system, 


1 totem year go and 
ise, re ré, gre stoves, 
economisors, 





le; and (2) that, if the 
first point, then, since 
ere unlet, and the 
ation list did not represent 
the blocks to the defendants, 
a separate valu 
block under $2 and 
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THE CHAMPION ROCK BORER. 
terest your readers to have sume 
formation about this compact and 
borer, which is the property 
& Oo. A thoroughly good 
{ the most important mechani. 












mec ema eg 
rogue 





























33 | well-arranged rock- 

of Messrs, Ullath 
Bram. | rock borer is one Oo! 
n was cal contrivances 
has 80 many requ 


consist of stoves, Tran, 
with gas or aaoaion 4 


manufacturing machines, laundry machines 

and articles of domestic lity 
; Mesns 0) 

TE eee i damaatal booupaae gare BBS 

3, Sanitary Archit 


and interior ornamentation, incl 
baths, closets, filters, 1 


Sere 
jenitic 


court, viz., Barons Poppe ttecem i 


held that the Crow 
ts; Chief Baron Kelly 
defendants were right 


hich can be conceived, and it 
irements that it is very difficult 
but I must say that I was very 
pleased with what I saw, during the 
apparatus, which I had 
a few days ago. 
Rock-borer, which 
1 owt. 3 qrs., and is con- 


nite of | crucial trial of this little 


decision is h 
Rae dbegocteg sat the pleasure of witnessin; 


The renal 
rooms may 
Li orp § rials, ornamental bricks and 


stoneware and clayware, 
welling-houses, cottages for the 






block of buildings, whatey 
te suives, is to be charged hi 
value of the various suites. 
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INNER CIRCLE COMPLETION. 
A“rirrie vr,” passed 


to make a short jan 






















ani ary id Methods 
Tgp 
5 vos, 
sewage and drains oe 
contrivances, disinfecting 
deodorants, ainap ton, Xo. 











was a round steel bar, 
lower end and bronght to a 
1 ig made fast to the reciproca- 
us by means of 
which ensures the 













flattened at the 
; y-edge. The dri 
otion line at| ting piston-rod of the 
the Midland } an ingenious expanding 
whole being concentric 
with Ramsbottom’ 
power is either steam or 
and is admitted under the piston. 


in the expiring session’ 
litan District Rail- 















steel rings. The 


and give them access to the | packed 
compressed air, 


‘Mansion-honse Station. This station, 





‘a “dead ond,” is already subjected toa 
traffic, 


an inconvenience 





is then transferred to 
to cushion the blow and 
the inertia when the stroke is made. 


than it can well bear, 
that would be completely | the otber 
of the inner circle, | overcome 





it the required height, 







fiztings for protection 


the completion 












1 Honse being made a way-side | The drill and piston are. rotated for the prevention of accidents from 
troke, 60 that the nose of 
different position each time, 
that in ease of an obstacle occurring 


20 a8 to prevent this motion, 


6. School Furniture and Bduoational 
|. Dei id ¥ 
grains sacitie see “ve : 
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5 bro and Hoe may) 
Des, stativa’ prints, 

crticlow tod ta tesching} echool locks and 


The exhibition will be opened 













a friction clip 


to be delivered in the dome, to 


which only works in propor. 


that it would place within the reach | automatic action, 
the material upon which 


lio will be admitted free; and lectares 


‘idland 
provided that the oi 


tion as the drill enters 
it is acting. It works 
the allies of the | only, and is 80 


‘and Sonth.Western Companies, 
alw reuit is completed, 
ald make those companies 
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Fp pis am 


on the upward stroke 












slitan Railway Inner Circle Completion 


me Midland, by the com 


Hammersmith, and the fi 


the 


the screw becomes 
rotate, and thus ® 
letion of yes at| valves of this a) 





breakage be avoided. Tho 
‘are cylindrical, and 











Ker toplease Aaa sis oo wishaouh noceomect involving 
“apy great cost for ornamentation, It has been 
abundantly proved that proper 
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TOOLS AND CONTRIVANOES USED IN 
i HANDICRAFT. 


” 
” 
at the Society of Arts by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, 
at the of the year, and referred to 

us at time, are now being published at 

Society's “Journal.” The first two, already 
issued, wholly to early nations, and will be 
found very interesting. 


a 
THE SHAFTESBURY PARK ESTATE 
COMPANY AND THE WANDSWORTH 
BOARD OF WORKS. 


Tax Shafteab: ary Park Estate gt and 
ests oe sag istrict Board of ss = 
at issue respecting the drainage C) 
company’s houses, and thé’Board now threaten 
to cat off the connexions made with the sewers. 
It may be remembered that the houses on the 
estate were originally drained at the back, which 
the Board objected to, and the result of proceed- 
ings in Chancery taken by the company to pre- 


| vent the Board interfering with the drains was, 


_| that the compan 


that it is in excess of what can usually be afforded 

for the When from the probable rent 

to be obtained are to be deducted rates and taxes 
_and the cost of repairs, it will be evident that 
 eobttage-building, under such conditions, is not 
likely to become a very attractive investment. 

~~ The construction of the walls of cottages in 
concrete instead of brick bas of late somewhat 


y ly apparatus, and the walls, when 
ereoted, must be stuccoed, thereby requiring the 
denna tly invented avd patented b 

a recen vented av y 
og rer Bunhill-road, London, he 
professes to be able to dispense almost entirely 
with skilled labour ; the assistance of a carpenter 
2 rc ga dh an PT 
of the structure. The framework of the building 
_is constructed of wood much in the same way as 
the framework of a timber-built or lath-and- 
plaster house, except that the vertical standards 
or 


BS 
5 oa 
H 


it 


f 


were ordered to conform to 
the Board’s regu! 
having done so, the company were last week: 
desired to attend the meeting of the Board to show 
cause why the connexions with the sewers should 
not be cutoff, Mr. Longcroft attended on bebalf 
of the company, and stated that any alteration 
would greatly inconvenience the occupiers, and 
he suggested that some arrangement should be 
entered into between the company and the Board, 
Whereupon the chairman stated that it was the 
unanimous decision of the Board that the 
drainage must be in front of the houses. He 
added that everything that could be done had 
beon done by the company to oppose the District 
Board, by the filing of bills in Chan » and 
going before the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the company now came tothe District Board 
and asked them, after the decision given, and 
after all the trouble they had been put to, to 
alter their determination. The answer of the 
Board simply was, that the order to disconnect 
the drains must be carried out. The effect of 
this decision will necessarily involve the recon- 
struction of the drains on the estate, and a large 

» Why were not the proper inquiries 
made in the first instange ?”” 


OLD BROMPTON, NOW SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

We propose recalling another visit to what 
was lately known as Old Brompton.* Wending 
our way from the head of the Grosvenor Canal, 
the site of which is now spanned by the iron 
ribs of the Victoria Station, we cross some of the 
land appertaining to Ebury Farm, to the king’s 
private road, and so on to the elbow of the road 
which crossed the T'ybourne brook, whose mean. 
derings might be traced through ite sedgy banks 
on the site of the present Cadogan-place, 

From the partially-built 8 we 
turn down a narrow lane of rustic bi till 
we reach the back of Colville’s nursery gardens 
on the left, and Blackland’s house on the right. 
The fields’ of Box Farm, and the open Chelsea 
Common are before us, and the present Marl. 


borough-road, at that time a lane, brings 
us to the Admiral Keppel Tova Hence, grounds 


by the narrow lane with the pleasant e 
grounds and hedge-rows on either side 

we arrive at Old Brompton at the very 
where the South Kensington train now 


The ea country ramble, occupying 
to Saou ioharsees 72 an hour, has been pleasant 


ions as to drainage. Not] of 


From the year 1681, 5 
extending from the 
of these private grounds 
Brompton were devoted to horticulture. 
ously enough, the present 
Bonth Kensington 


the 

once maintained by Loudon and 

collection of all sorts of trees 

of by Evelyn with such 

whose artistic adornments at my 
dens evoked the praise of Addison. 

of plants and roots was 80 extensive, that, valued 

cs Sape penny each, it amounted to thesom of 

40,0001. It was in those gardens that the | @ 


i 
i 
titer 


zZ 
f 


a 
Pi 


flower was cultivated to such perfection astoob- 


tain for it the well-known name of the 
Stock. The site of Trinity Church and 
square were all market-grounds,—in the 
when Farren, Mrs. Faucit, John Reeve, and 
Yates (ull inhabitants of this locality 
quently) were young people, for Miss O’N 
Mrs. Siddons, and John Kemble had 

from the play-bills, and Kean and Young had 
occupied the attention of the Town; ; 
less, the old names took precedence in the 


thrown out tendrils to the soft summer air, and H “I 


had withstood the winter frost wu 
ergs jor oe 
action even before the weak and cruel 
James had been hurried 
Whitehall by his son-in-law,—even to the change 
of dynasty from the house of Stuart to that of 
Hanover,—even to the period of the-Great 
World’s Fair in 1851, when the moral revolution 
ped proagiet en ne ee 
To part with this old nursery 
indeed with an old friend of many 
Close adjacent was the nursery of Mr, Kirke, 


whose careful cultivation forth in m: 
Si ie 
Ed 


a number of the “ Botanical 
were in great favour at the period, 


was to pi 


in the year 1815, The editor 
horticulture was Sydenham 


and occ 


Eek 


re 3 Yiontees 227 
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tonroad, near the “ Hoop and Toy,” as seen from Onslow-terrace in 1833, i 





View of the Ol 


some difficulty in iden- 
tifying it. Nevertheless, 
there they were, some 
twelye months since, 


bringing as it were the 


phin.” Though slightly) 3 = / He ee past and present in 


The’ housed oF this 
charity of William 


Methwold ., bee 
geathied: by soil less 
date 28, 


watirical, it was perhaps | 
le to the period. 

e Faleoner rattled 
‘on, as they drove along | 
the strects, 
» through a thousand 





, of which Gedol- 
phin heard as much 





Part of Methwold’s Almshouses (1870). 


was 
of looking ‘tasty,’ and | two visitors found themselves in the presence of 
on the ground-floor, the} Fanny Millinger.’ 
within showed crimson silk) ©The repose Pigho. gras I 
finery. | were especially 
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SCALE or rcert : 


NEW FIRE-BRIGADE STATION, COMMERCIAL ROAD.——-Plan. 


A, Tron grating, C. Movable table for cleaning hose, ) FE. Sink, G. Cupboard. r 
B, Mount Sorrel paving. D. Vice-bench. F. Cornbin, H. Inspection pit. ries 
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‘THR NEW FIRE BRIGADE STATION, [or less frequently, and especially at this season, 
ae he COMMERCIAL ROAD. or else water, that very useful agent of health, | it requires to be seen to bo a 

; may convey disease, a8 its very usefulness for | amount of uncleanliness that oan be tolerated, 
cleansing depends on its readiness to absorb or | and the objectionable places chosen for cisterns, 
combine with other matter. If cleansing was in a dark cellar, or under the roof tiles, without 
the only purpose for domestic the | cover or partly covered, or outside on the top of 
amount of contamination derived through neglect some outbuilding, with wooden cover, but ex. 
of cleaning out cisterns would be of ac. to the hot sun, which promotes a 
count; but there is another use, inferior as to 
quantity, but all-important with regard toquality, ) growth 
namely, for drinking and purposes. 
Contamination may take place when there is no- 
Ninny source of ageremene the oes of . | 
' soil.) ventilating throug’ waste. a 
argued a aed of Oeiaiabanl caaeiach matter. 
the eye is brought to ‘is close 









ht too nently means out of mind, and then 
sig! freq’ iy the 
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power. 


contamination? Closed cisterns 

I beliove, be used with advantage both 
ttent and constant sapply. Wherever 
placed, they could be made to exclude all dust 
or foreign matter that did not come through the 
supply-pipe, and thongh difficult to inspect in- 
, that would not be necessary for years, 
for your space prevents my giving 


I ‘hope this letter will induce some house. 
‘holders to look to and clean ont their cisterns. 
ae cee F. H. McLacauan. 







































































LARGE FARMS AND SMALL FARMERS. 

‘Suy—I was impressed with the practical 
‘thoroughness of the article on “ Peasant 
Gardens and Peasaut Farms" in tho Builder, 
‘and can confirm by a wide range of experience 
‘in farming, from a rood of land to 800 acres, 
that only extensive stretches of land will repay 
‘steam cultivation, and that high-farming —as 
‘gtook-farming is often termed by the slang 
writers of the :press,—can be best carried out on 


areas. 

ar unless we admit an intermediate ex. 
tent of homestead acreage, we shall be 
forced to the assumption that farmiog will be 
divided into two sections—the farm, and the 
— aud the agricultural proprietors into 
‘ grades, the farmer, and the gardener or 
‘Yabourer. ay experience mes to an inter- 
f etary corres, ing to the yeo- 
awmpeedlew g olden, and of the present fm 
‘Men who will cultivate the land around their 
‘homesteads aided by all the improvements of 
steam-worked machinery, and town sewage; who 
‘havea love for their ocoupation, not simply a 
-yoatedinterestinit; who dignify it by their sturdy 
toil, instead of being a bailiff of so many acres ; 
to whom science will lend its light aad 
‘to exalt the noblest occupations. 
toil-turn'd muck, to win the food of man, 

‘And rich ripe plenty wrought by science’ aid ; 

leave better whon he began 
6 
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to low pressure, a 


water in store should be 






spade | ville ‘i 









notion which we can soarcely — 
although in doing so I did not 
that among the ancients, 
indeed, but not workers in cla 
ed tectones’’; and in the 


training which it 
one manager of a ; 
we cannot gainsay the fact 
several years’ established operations, 

farming fluctuates between gain and loss, In| call 
conclusion, I will detail how I obtained double 
crops from a was not worked by | artist w 
the spade, but 
cost 





















or ce hou / 
the hough and horse-hoe at tess 
than by the ‘The system adopted 
was what well vas the “ ridge-and- 
farrow,”—in straight lines, but the principle of 
cropping was to have crops in the furrow as well 
as on the ridge, with ‘scarcely any 
of growth. ‘The result was superior crops, clear 
ground, and double produce from the same area 
of land. In some instances, crops which would 
not have lived if planted on the open flat ground, | more 
throve with vigour in the trench, and shade of 

the ridge crops. 

J. Onanres Kina, Author of 
“ How to Select a Farm and Manage it,” &o. 

















THE. FRENCH EXCURSION OF 
YHE AKCHITHCTURAL ASSOUIATION, 


‘Tnx head quarters of this excursion, under the |can 
gaidance of Mr. Bdmund Sharpe, M.A., will be | dive deep below 
Angouléme, where the party will arrive on Satur- We may 
day, August 28th. The number is to be thirty | passage, of 
only this year, and is made up already. The} was over the formative arts 
expedition promises to bo of much interest in |“ Under his direction were weavers 
taking stock of some of the domed churches and | stuffs, embroiderers, whose ts 
their details, not measured and illustrated before. | be forgotten when wo wish to call up 

“T/ Architecture tine en France,” par|the general effect of those temples 
Felix de Verneilh, Paris, 1851, 4to., may be re-| statues.” “The movable drapery 5 
ferred to; also Fergusson’s “Handbook,” French | according to Philocorons, was 0 
Architecture, chap. fi,, Aquitania. talents in weight, yet its thickness 

The following is a list of the principal places | much exceed a line.” ‘fa 
which will be visited. Anyspare time in mornings |is evident that the relative ‘ 
and evenings will be j Sart) to Augouléme artists of the human figure to» 
Cathedral, &. :— J other branches of the formative 

Monday, Aug. 80th, —Bleao, Linars, Trois Palis, | precisely the same both in 
Nereac, and’ St. Michel. Phidias and Raffaolle, I arri 

8lst—La Conronne, La Palud, Roulet, St. }.clusion that this state of thi 
Bstephe, and Mouthii art attains to its greatest pe 

Sept. 1st. — Moutiers, Plassac, Mainfonds, | ing the genesis of ideas and the 
Champagne, and Blanzac. i in the arts, : 

cinqnecento, before hted 








interdependence 

2nd.—Puyperoux, Montmoreau, and Chalais.| evidence of the 
(Sleep at Chalais.) “~~ upon the im t 
8rd.—St. Quentin and Aubeterre. recorded of the age” 
4th.—Passirac, Obillac, Berneuil, Coudeon, and | above. And it must 


Return to Agouléme.) 








: BEWICK AND NEWOA 

ne ee Oellefrouin, and Larochefon-| Now that the British 
ald, wR 

Saturday, Sept. 11th—8St, Amand de Boixe, Sallection; soul 

and back to An; where ‘the final dinner | the cuts and or 


of the excursion will take place at six o'clock. | front; and the Natural § 
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‘open. Tt is hae 


> +i 
The will be a 

Rrpieen soporte ts 20 fied, ponrageren 

open benches. r. John Beddington, 

town, is the contractor for the works. The carving 

has been executed by Mr. Harry Hems. Mr, 


Paine is the clerk of the works. 


BAD MATERIALS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 

Mr. Taomas Hrxxs was summoned by Mr. 
Knightley, district surveyor.ef Hammersmith, 
with respect to the quality of the mortar used in 
the construction of houses in Gratton-road, Two 
samples of the mortar taken from the buildings 


i were produced, it being stated that it contained 


Ef] 


Hl 


Fes 
ee 


it horses died, valued at 4001. On inquiry, 


that seventy horavs in one pit were 
hay was 

ng of the stuff 
seventy fell off in their 
, and a few days 
draught-horses and 
were attacked with influenza, followed by 

- of = malignant 0 eS aot ie The 
a very le e 
was that several and numbers 


20 per cent. of sand and 80 per cent. of loam. 
wo pee had been cautioned for using 
monld. : 

The defendant said they were not fair samples. 

Mr. Knightley explained that the lower part 
of the wall was built with that mortar, but 
better mortar was used for the upper portion. 

The defendant said he used lime, sand, and 
refuse of @ brickfield in equal proportions to 
make the mortar hard. 

Mr. Ingham left the Bench to inspect the 


work, and on his return made an order for the | P™ 


wall to be pulled down in seven days. 
Tho defendant said he should take the case to 


another Court. 


Mr. Ingham said he had done with the case. 


SALARIES OF MUNICIPAL 
SURVEYORS AND ENGINEERS. 
Sin,—As a constant reader of the Builder, I 
have seen with much satisfaction accounts of the 
ings of that newly-formed Association of 
Bngineers and Surveyors to Manicipal Autho- 
rities, but not being sufficiently acquainted with 


To 
life in 
‘ld’ 


the object of their intentions, whether it be|** > 


for the mutual interchange of opinions for the 


general good of sanitary scienoe, or for the ad- 
vancement of their own individual interests, or 


both, I do not know; but I have for some time | yoo 


taken a great interest in works connected with 
town improvements, and as the officers who 
and superintend such improvements are 
necessarily engineers, I have often been and am 
at the small proportion their salaries 

bear to the important and varied works they 


carry out. 
Indeed, it is beyond the power of some of them 
make provision for the time when age inca- 
them from performing their duty ; and, 
upon the matter ina purely disin 
would venture to suggest to this Associa- 


be a competent. 

the shop, with perbaps an 
, 5 th 

crate int tomes 


sonia norte 
construction, : ™ 
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. it used to be said once in seven years, it is now | about 4 ft. above the floor, with open mouths, 
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LR ry ioe | surface of the oar 
‘ion fat now beought tnler medion! Yotie tie 


that may be in’ 


apie 
i 
i 


terminates. Thus by | earth,” for disseminating the material elements 

ne opening under the | of the dead human body, so that they may be 

j emanations prevented | the most readily re-appropriated and utilised by 

into dwellings, but no person| the living. Moreover, to show in how general 

is immersed in vitiated air, and|/a sense the sacred injunction of “earth to 

"evel of water placed in W.O.| earth,” is to be taken, we have, as synonymous 
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il 
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overhead, is no longer sur- | expressions, “ashes to ashes,” “dust to dast,” 
polluted atmosphere. The| “clay,” &c, It should neither be forgotten that 
air entering near the ceiling, | nature has not implanted any instinct to bury, 
extracting foul-air flue but that | that for eons of time all animal life died and 
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’ under the seat of the closet, which may be | rapidly decomposed surface of the earth. surveyor 
made to act as powerfally as an Arnot stove, fetes, then, that mode of di Mr. White is the builder, The entire 
‘drawing even the fumes and smoke of tobacco] of the dead be adopted, it must inevitably fulfil | something like 2,0001. s 





no great architectural diffi- 
action of such W.C. venti- 
any more than in the American cities, 
with success, J.K 


= ae of Pees i Pi ge i have, as 
rat beings, to ill be th 
veal for the Sammon oul enemas, 7 SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS. 
OreMaTionist. Halifax.—The congregation of the Methodist 
New Connexion chapel, at King-cross, have had 
the memorial stones of a new school laid, which 
for & time will be used as a place of worship as 
well as a school. The school is in 
the Gothic style of architecture, 
window and gablet, with the fltche 
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CREMATION. TAYLOR’S AND TOBIN’S VENTILATORS. 


Sin,—Professor Bernays, ‘in a letter to the| Six,—Upwards of twenty years ago, under 
editor of the Times headed “ Humation and|the direction of the late Mr. George Taylor, 
)” appears to think that cremation can | schoolmaster, Leberton, Edinburghshire, I fitted being the salient feature in the o. On the — 
never the lar mode of disposing of | up in the parish schoolroom there a number of sub-ground floor will be located 
the dead because it is opposed to a religious | upright flues or shafts rising 4 fc. from the floor. class-room, and caretaker’s house, with the 
sentiment. Cremation is doubtless opposed by | level, with ings 9 in. by 5 in., communi-/ heating cellars underneath. ‘The ground-floor 
a prejudice, but by no means by a true inter- | cating with the external air, so that on entering | w3}} comprise nine class-rooms, with appurte- 
of the injanotion of “earth to earth.” | the school the fresh air was thrown upwards, /nances. The assembly.room will be over the 
This prejudice, however, would soon be over-|overhead of the pupils, without perceptible | class-rooms, and about 2L yards by 16 yards, an 
come if the matter at issuo were to be ry Bronght, poodering a sweet and pure atmosphere | wil! accommodate 600 persons excluaive 
before the public in its broadest aspect. If the] at all times possible without opening doors or) of the north and south galleries; the latter of 
public were to be shown that in whatever way | windows, which will contain the organ, the choir, and the 
the body be disposed of after death it must be} The following description of what is called scholars, the north gallery being pewed fo 
consumed, i.«,,in some sort be actually cremated ; | Mr. Tobin’s inventions seems to me exactly an thembers of the congregation. Under- 
for nature resolves everything by combustion. | adaptation of Mr. Taylor’s idea, —“‘ Communi- | neath the south gallery will be placed the cooki 
Every human being, even during his existence, | cating with the open air, through @ cellar-| kitchen, superintendent's room, and library. The 
is over.and over again consumed or cremated,—| grating, vertical shafts 6 in. in diameter rise; rooms throughout will be fitted up with boarded 
dadoes, and the large room will have an 
timbered roof, the ceiling of which will be 
boarded and stained. The architects are Messrs. 
Leeming & Leeming, of Halifax ; the contractors * 
are Messrs. Culpan & Sons, masons; Messrs. 
Dyson & Son, joiners; Messrs. Ackroyd & Mills, 
plumbers and glaziers; Mr. Ambler, plasterer 
and slater; and Messrs. Thornton, of Hadders. 
field, heating apparatus. The contemplated 
outlay is about 2,7501., which includes land for 
a new 
Kettering.—On Sunday, the let inst., 
services were held in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
Silver-street, in connexion with the of 
the “ Tordoff Memorial Schools.” The new 
schools are situate in School-lane, being strongly 
oman ~ ri and white freestone, at a 
008 nearly 1,5001., given by the gentleman 
not whose name they bene hin peleanae the 
Spi cuesk) dey—aey, ores ae I — < accommodate 600 children Nay ground on which the buildings stand, On the 
yay, n the | the borough only, witha master’s house attached. und. reached flight steps, 
bance our Lord themselves,—wonld stand | Bat, a fow mabe later, when the brickwork fhe pl ae prio... ; 
condemued. was reaching the ground-floor, thie parish School 
What, » in their broadest sense, do tho | Board decided to furnish @ contingent of nearly 
“earth to earth” really mean? Why, | 400 more children. The plans had to be enlarged 
| accordingly, and an extended contract was 
he limits of the atmosphere of this | entered into. The first contract amounted to 
| earth ; and of the earth, earthy, | 4,2641. 10s.; the second to 2,610l. lis. 84. ; 
All living beings are composed of its elo.| making the total cost of building alone 
must again be re-solved into them. | 6,8751. 18. 8d. From the *rapid descent of the 
Therefore, in whatever way we may dispose of | ground, the front elevation has a height of 60 ft. 
irit has departed, | or more, with a range of six =e flying but- 
t from the main | lower open- 
ings forming entrances to covered 
Labeanpiempmeee oy bewarky 
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affirmed in a much shorter period of time. Tho| from which ascends to the ceiling an unbroken 
only difference, therefore, between committing | current of this outer air, like a fonntain-jet, so 
the body to the flames and burying it, is the| that the interior air is kept as fresh and sweet 
difference between a quicker and a slower pro.|as the external pay oa around the build. 
cess of combustion. ing.” I cannot say w my deceased friend 
‘Has education, scientific education, failed to| Mr. Taylor got the idea, but I am certain that 
help us to no broader interpretation of “earth to | the merit of the invention is as much due to him 
earth” than that of Mr. Seymour Haden? It] as to Mr. Tobin. 
would seem that it has not. The narrowness of| Having long urged this plan of ventilation, I 
i disclosed pro bono 
James Kenn. 
—__ 
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of their relatives to graves of gravel, clay, and 

not instead of to “ earth.” And in so 
, if Mr. Haden’s interpretation were the 
correct one, they must have sinned i 
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Practical Guide to Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Poo ic dunce yey serve # 
Wall, and the Neighbourhood, By Henry the modern military 8: stem a 
Inwix JENKINSON, &., ke, London: Edward! tively few forts at ttereile 
Stanford. ‘the object. Before artillery, 
Tux author hopes that this handbook, accom- | only be made completo by baild 
panied as it is by a map, will enable a visitor to| from gea to sea; and that being the 
“merry Carlisle” and the adjoining district, to of course, and aga sinip 
visit the many places of interest in the neigh-| o ‘ ilitary , by a 
bourhood “ without asking a single question, and i 4 ves. 
to feel as “fa he bad obtained the companion- mouth of one of | 
ship of a friend thoroughly conversant with the | characters, that m 
neighbourhood.” The book appears to be very | if constracted out of 
completely done, and likely to bear out this | an exaggeration. 
promise, in the bands of travellers of ordinary 
intelligence and observation. It is divided into 
three sections, under the three heads given in 
the — The pawrd is a better si in topo- 
STON UARE. phy than in wst etics, however, if we ma 
oe sig fad} thee his quotation of Bulwer’s “ fustian ” 


tent! ud 
Sia, Then leave fae gt mat theee ut the (it deserves no other name) about John Martin, 
‘which has been for nearly | on describing Haydon Bridge, where that painter 
by!waa born. The third section of the book | engineers’ work. 
notice- follows the Roman wall in a walk from coast to description of the aions'or, 
g the public thet « Mr.| coast,—a good idea. The author recommends | prick chimney-sh Aer the n 1 at 


contractor for the Euston-square ne the walk to be taken from west to cast, as the | Woolwich, attained by a very delicat 


Work of | traveller then moves from the less to the greater, | removing piecemeal & course or two of bricks a“. 


B ¢y 


Gronau Baxturrr. |and his interest increases. Of course, Dr, ; ; 
Bruce’s book remains the highest and completest =e by slight ane sab 
work on the Boman wall remel@t but the hand- | quently koe Picken ran) sated rey <4 
book of Mr. Jenkinson brings a great deal of whiot eetiled ‘ 
PURBECK MARBLE. its bearings on the new bricks, w wero 
information into a small and ble compass, | -emoved and still thinner bri ‘h na tiles 


bl 
“As T have o quantity of Purbeck marble}and draws largely on Dr, Bruce and other | introduced, the sand filling being sored in the 
Ons 


will be next winter to the weather, I ‘ : . 
should feel obliged if you Ort Mi allow me, through the archeological authorities. He contests a point | same way, till by repeated 
to 


sisiium of the Builder, to suk what aro the best means I with the former, indeed, in regard to what is ‘ ‘ 
can adopt 1F pom the ‘polish on the marble? ; generally regarded as the “yallum,” and which bet. bese por be he perena A H's 
aa boards, or wrapping up with straw, is not | he considers as being, though made at the eabie (a abora ke paper, wing the above-mets =. 
protection, Puapeck. ‘dcatt ne | tioned, viz. “Notes on Portland Cement Con. 
ES: time as the fortification, not literally a part of it, | crete,” b "Mejor M : gil 
but simply the road which for military purpows | refi ae aeclane See may equally be 
would havé been necessary along the lines. He tage by everyone 


concerned 
gives one or two statements of facts in support ; Aeined gi. ; 


of this view, which would ap have come 

to light since Dr. Bruce's investigations; for in- ed sincre ES o Raval Ragin pagers 704 ‘ 
stance, that the Vicar of Gilsland had discovered ign, However: Se E, 
on the site of tho vallam the pavement of & | 9 very good effect with bi acai Bye have 
road 14 fc, wide; and at the point where the | 4,ano,—they may be made to racy : CUNY: 
road, if it were one, would have to cross the perhey = tot ein r ve . 
Poltross burn, the author observed a bit of | not by imi i Me Papas treatment, ; He 
Roman masonry, which was discovered by the | illar on the Sain lificati mort he. “ot 
men when quarrying cloge by, and which} shade” ia nap-irewing, onktbe ii ion tk 


apprentice to ® builder, there is one | “appears to have been port of the abutment of 
ne ae on Tbe feaders to solve: |q bridge.” Dr. Brace, he says, catnot Mee} ee interesting jo sheumnnslvahs eonk ae 


bound to work; the 
$4. per hour, and still workin observed this, as “ 
GunuwouraD Coan, ® | traces ofa bridge over t 
course possible, especia’ . 
Loan ; abutment seems only to have been of the face of a country for mili $0; DADS ; 
ean STAINED GLASS. the process of some new sad Seddon’s paper, on “ Our Kuowledge of 
. ; aon rae ,, | grou ly uilding Materials, and to im ib” 
FP or re cate ; ae ad ‘a le ate originally read to the Institute of Frnwcer ai 
‘ been filled y of ike a aa ieegea reprin' here. The volume keeps up the repu~ — 
‘and An h asmall| obtained from an old inbabitant, furnishes, a tation of the Corps of Royal Engineers > 
a curions picture of al fresco architecture. The | _ ERE TOMAR CCK AS. oP a 
cottages built in this way, of puddled clay with Monumental Designs. By Ws. A. Wappineron. 
at intervals, on a foundation of Pablished by the Author. Barnley, 1875. | 
re stated to be warm and com-|Tuis is a collection of twenty. five plates of 
fortable (some are still in existence), and might monuments, 
afford a new hint forremunerative cottage bnild- 
ing at low rents; though the picturesque of 
cottage architecture would hardly be realised, 
it is to be feared, At many of the fatmhonses 
the neighbourhood o! : 
the strange customs )of 
below 


a 





building, Colonel Ly 
cursionists, and 
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oi i0 ctatelns ¢ Suey Vine tiatiing ‘by Bal 

a © on, 
from M, Bonnat’s portrait of “ Mane. Pasoca,” 
in this ‘3 Salon. The portrait, which repre- 
sents ee! foll-length in an ample white 


subject for effective treatment in etching, 


Discovery in the Iron Trade.—In ono 
of our iron-making centres i 
“ economic 
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ment of the principal surfaces. pr gee Mar 
gives good and large-size woodcut | country. Mr. Rogers has applied the : 
of some of his rustic mp Deuayliesinenalaaa the be requested to : 
Thongh in literary and critical coves the pe- amount they can raise before the town be applied 
riodical cannot pretend to rival the Gazette des to for subsoriptions.” There is ® 


among the Committee, ifthe shares taken ] 
are increased a certain proportion, to do their 
ss de omen tte ee A 
economy of the w and the im | ont the aquarium, id Sain ) 
of the quality. Mr. Rogers is now occupied in | 8tated would cost 23,0001. rr 
trying to ascertain if the blast can be used ina| Presentation of a Fountain at 

similar manner in this country, and ham.— The Pablic Works Committee of 
mente made by him have thus equal 

success in the two countries, If all should be 

realised which is anticipated, it will be possible 
to make finished iron of cheap slack instead of 














i of a is unquestionable in 
_ @ publication thie Kind. The same number 
SEERA Gh testicle ~ Gn: Whe “artiote ‘eomncnted 
| - with Punch, with reproductions of some of their 
| qorka, No. 31 opens with an article on architec- 
ttre in ~~ areete on rar by be ee 
‘or re’ and not 
Boarsiot A general article on the Salon is 
Mlustrated by some clever croquis, as the French 
eall that rough style of illastration by which they 
give in a facile manner the spirit of a picture, 
without going to the time and expense of 
wing. An illustration in this 
s* Le Régiment qui passe” shows 
much sae ange character. M. Soldi continues 
an oo Hgyptian sculpture, commenced 
sae gaa The larger illustrations 
in number are rather deficient in interest, 
but the publication in general keeps up to its 
‘standard. 
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Monastery in Chester. 
On the 3rd inst., the foundation-stone of a new 
Franciscan monastery, which is being erected in 
Grosvenor-street, Chester, was lai 


ee 
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On each of two sides there will be a 

for water for cattle and sheep, and 
between these troughs will be left open to 
persons to ascend two steps toa 
above, into which jets of water will 
to the ground will be for 
whole stracture will be surmounted 
mental lamp, and will reach a height 
The material employed will be granite, 

The Advance of Wages in Scotland. 
At a meeting of the St. 
last woek, a letter was read 
Stuart, builder, stating that, owing 








brick with stone dressings, and three stories high. 
On the basement there will be small reception. 
rooms on either side of the main entrance, with 


dining-room or refectory to the sight, and 


cells, thirteon in numiber, will be arranged along 
the corridors in the second and third stories 
above, The building will cost about 1,5001., of 
which 4001. have been subscribed, and the donors 
of 261. each will have their names inscribed over | advance of material 
the cells. Mr. J. O of Liverpool, the| given in his offer 
architect of preg e yaea the plans, | North School, it: w: 
and the work will be out under the | on with the contract 
Sainte’ Church. The street being very superintendence of Mr, Woolley. found that 10 per 
narrow, a crash ensued, Opposite the church a| ‘The Borough of Einyston,— | *ddition, and he would 
, and many persons mounted | ‘No man appears to us,” says the Surrey the 
wall,—a height of about 4 ft.,— | Advertiser, “to deserve loss the embittered and | ad also been 

and held ves up by taking hold of the | persistent attacks which have beon made on him | Plasterer 

ae end the iron railings, some 4 ft. long. | than Mr. Danscombe, the borough surveyor of 

stationed 
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Wiscellanen, 
_ Fall of Wall and Raili 
a Churchyard ngs 


.—An accident of a serious 


| 





A 
H 


character occurred on Sunday, the let inst., in 
front of All Saints’ Church, cere peohar by 

several persons were injured. Two troops 
of the 7th Hussars, headed by the band of the 
ere were marched up Church-gate towards 
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peg meng terms 
| on entering the churchyard was|Kingston. With the highest qualifications for |? eir respective parts ; 
near the entrance-gates and played | his office, and di onthe with the indo North School, not oe ripe’ i ‘ 
while the soldiers entered the church. This was | zeal and efficiency, an officer whom the Offers... 
borough, or indeed any other in the ki x Grea! 
might fairly consider itself fortunate to be able to 
retain the services of, On Thursday evening, the 
Sth inst., a farther te ee easerestediny 
one or two members of council renewing 
their absurd protests against this 
we believe that public 
support the more por ana members in their 
determination to pat down this feline species. of 
(s oR attack ona meritorous whose services are 
northera-ond of the Vicars Clove ig about to absolutely indispensable to the borough.” 
restored at a cost of between} Art Union of London.—The 
6001. and This chapel is one of the archi- | of prizes ‘now open ipa tiaiiiny of tae ee 
oa seek ceed the city, partly built by Bishop | tute of Painters in. Water-colours Pall-mall, is 
_ Ralph, of Shrewsbury, in the fourteenth cen- an exceedingly interesting one. In tho gallery 
b> ~ Drea mrad by Babop i will also be found Mr, ioture 
century. in oi of “The 















































shrieking 
_ palling at the top of the salle hed ‘hed the effect 
at effect 
& SF emhanling tee vellingn and with them the 
Argan yatewcomedg mange Persons 
ling on the causeway were the greatest 


the railings and their occupants being 
atigetaetniaeastescueerrnea 
).—The little chapel at the 

















































Bae, memory is oy acgarera ns ; + ee 

ie Dimas oulaereatke ate e on the ylo 

Bas the erection of ipl 4 

ra = adetelt Leyton, for ny bears Root 8 . 5 ( woepted) wae 


ve Alarming State of Wem Parish Church. | .1. Newman, architecta, pa eS! 
: A A fon mornings since a portion of the stonework R, ‘Ashby, Brothers lee... 
window on the south side of the Reid. 
> ess agema roof of the vestry, and caused 


eee 












aeeaeaateation to the slates and rafters, The oY 
tower is in a very decayed state, Bayers 37 
ih e.—At a meeting of the Council cn beth “nllen ene Bs: ce 0 Ot MD 
tagged in, it was resolved, on the recom- a ‘rd, Aenea Wage and w. rw 6-1, &1—-R L C—P. 0, 0-H, J. Ne 
I i Chui 
of the surveyor, that sea-water | Quantities ar eens at era im ry ampork - a 





mee be used for the purpose of watering the | ovt-door 1s 


Uist fo. ae 
is aad in af ets wot bs 





























co C. H. Birbeck, rietor of 
Berrow's Worcester Journal, has offered a prize 
of 1001. for the best-managed farm in the 
county. 
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* The London Roads.—For 11,500,0001., given 00 ~- 
on p. 680 as the cost of maintaining the roadways, 4 : ANTERS ADVERTISEMENTS. SH 
read 1,500,001. 00 me 
00 bes a ] 
Sea] BY Post yt ng | a 
TENDERS * oe 0° TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. | 
Mil Garden or Mr. ingle Lee.” Mosc: Battarbury & | ncXe's.eeliaeteae ines at Redlands! "any yar ofthe United Kinpion othe test Ih perenne = 
ait architects ;— exclusive of a wks ine Mr. W, / 

1B (BCCEPLCD) .,..ss0ersererrereree 1,680 0 0 


Se es 





For reinstatement, after firo and alterations, to No. 10, 
Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road, for Messrs. Hewot- 
son & Milner, Messrs, Batterbury & Huxley, archi- 





cannot current 
W. & F, Smith (nocopted) srs £428 0 0 2 Tor vole Meera Crmtca tows, Ms 3-H. preceitan Nog than THREE o'clock p.m, 
Wien Breton neces £828 0°, "cannot be responsible for Trarie 
Manley z Rogers svesevs The Puplisher a te Em 
Kelly, Brothers sssssseenesesee MontALs left at the Ofice in reply to Advertise. ied 
Tomms - ssessacaseasbiaaimaieioren ments, and strongly recommends that Oories 
Ott os. ONLY should be sent, 
G@ NOTIOn.—Au communtoations 
es ' stdonssok ts rath Publicter of fa 
EE Se 
For Messrs. Sutton's now premises, Kin d, Read- Aikinon & Welles icc) Covent other 
ing.. Messrs, W. & J.T, Brown aud ¥, We dibury, archi-| For rebuilding SRM es oa. 16 end 17, Windmill. aa ec ostertsnragne be Surten ie. 
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street, Finsbury, for Mr, isher. Mr. Jo room, 
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Woodbr “ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 
Beanie wat an sewnee & Oo, ateetaee sal soe oo ree 
Barnicoat. .. -N., Chapel ce 1/250 0 Bath Stone of best pel gece vested 
Woodroffe (accepted). pn teen mead & Ways Beek setsus eu ° RANDELL, a & CO. (Limited), ‘ 
Kelly, Brother ssesssvessossearsenee 4 and 8 tone Mexchenta ee 
0 


Borivener & WHO syesrsenseeseeee 1, "174 
Crabb (nocepted), sesnsyesrenstes 2 doeney sOsenbons 1/100 


Quarrymen 
List — at the Raps Bem and Depdtes 
also cost of transit to any part 
nd building mew school to Weel Kingtomyoe : 
coy TH, aE ar’ archtse | MPPlioation to 


Quantities s not supplied —- Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. ] : 
Bro ; Patent ee 


seaatanayescneies 21, = 


ee 
EF Giaitlons od alterations et Weston Lod , Pat 

J 7, Surrey, for Mr. 8, Merriman, ‘Quantities supe 

x "Hobson 






















For additions and alterations to Avenue House, Chureh bonsai 7a 3 8 ° asual sand, is much stronger than 

Points cc gcegtce | Taper: Got 0 © | Plastering finished in much less time.at leas.coub. 
S a gerrits wer ie. o with teacher’ Sonereant at less than iat tte price —21 a oa 
2 2,420 0 0 For the er teacher's - 
Pr: OOOPET  sereseree 305 0 0 paigenee, reteet at Ne. E. H. Lingen bank-street, 8.W. [Apvr. & 











« eckdapealeaabetnees aeevee 
Pin masta 70 0 0 


to i additions to house, in a Righateees, 
Barnes, for Mr, wicca, See & Lanes, 
architects ; i 


For new roof over 
site, for Messrs, Fetere & Bons, “hs, ero: sae 





at Proposed new buildin, comprising two shops in 
, eet ‘and the oe of a mate with Seenty. 
opie peat 2 Pr pt Burne 
rooms over, ap oe at “ype rear a doi Romer nto Dollding ith 


yards, &o., for a: 
Brivdanse, "Sure And Sater Aude 


& wal 
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vast spider’s web covcred with countless specks 
of hoar-frost which are all aglow in the rays of ; 
so to| the morning sun. Over the brilliant plain, too, towards that fund, as arising from a 
; and Jumi-| by the Corporation of London for 


_ the}. d looking from afar as though it 
framework of | those hugo “ fire-mists,” or nebula, out of which | City 
-paved streets, to | the elder Herschel fancied planets to have been have derived a revenue from 
its extremi. | consolidated. privilege of public lighting to private 
~~ ties, is a topographi-| Again, itis at night that the strange anoma- who must have obtained their 
cal jelly-fish, a mere polype of a lies of London life are best: seen ; for it is when | the householders. isi riita> 
city, But not only do roads |the hum of life in the great city grows faint as Then in 1716 (on the expiration of the 
Y the murmur of a sea-sbell in the ear, and the 
shops darken, and the glaring gin-palaces thrast 
rows, out their ragged and squalid crowds to pace the 
Good lighting, however, is as essential to the streets, that London puts on its most solemn look , 
welfare of a town as good paving. Tho latter/of all. On the benches of the parks—in the at night,—though even this rade form of street — 
breeds illumination was allowed to be discontinued 


and property. Without light vegetables grow| markets, or else all along some “hot-wall” at between “ye seventhe nyghto after each and 
aS ae everie new moone, and ye thirde nyghteafterye = 




























































fore his door, with oil and sufficient cotton wicks 
to it to burn from six in the evening till eleven 








the stars are shoeloss, 

~~ Jamps should be to the wayfarer,—shining finger- | less. There, on a doorstep, may be, dozes some 
poate, to direct him in his course. wretched tatterdemalion child whose day's 
“Continuing amongst the marvels of London, | begging has not brought him enough to pay 
‘wo now purpose making a rough estimate as to | even for the twopenny “doss” to which his 
what is the extent and cost of the entire lighting young companions in misery have long since gone 
io of this great metropolis,—what the whistling off ; and where the paving-stones have 
- total number of gas-jets fringing its 2,500 miles been taken up and piled high in the roadway, 
_ of Btreots, like the string of illumination-lamps while the mains or the sewers are being mended, 
at | and the gas streams from the tall iron pipe in a 
- gome suburban place of amusement on a “gala|long flag of flame, there a ragged crowd is 
- night”; whut the united length of the gas-mains gathered round ‘he glowing-red eoke-fire—some 
‘buried, like ahuge knot of lob-worms, in tho soil smoking, and some half asleep as, with out- 
ben its thirty-seven millions’ «worth of pave- | stretched hands, they stay to warm themsclves 

ment; what the aggregate quantity of gas beside it uatil the policoman comes round, 
_ which is co in making the monster capital | Then, as the lamps are put ont one after ‘ } 
shine every as if it were the decomposing | another, and the streets grow steel-blue with Nor was it till the year 1736'that the Corpora 
sth, the coming light, and the church-spires and roof- | tion itself was empowered to set up ag many 
tops begin to stand out against the clear sky, public lights as might be deemed necessary, and 
with a sharpness of outline which in London is to keep them burning throughout the year “from 
geon only before its three or four million of the setting till the rising of the sun”; in retarn Pbbee| 
chimneys have thrown pall of smoke over the for which boon the City authorities were allowed = 
town—then come sbufiling and yawning forth | to levy an annual rate! upon each householder, 













for the munificent stipend of 6s. a year,to be 
lovied from each and every householder “in ye 
Citie rayted for y° support of y* poore,” engaged 
to provide a sufficient number of lamps, and to 
keep thom ‘ryghte well lyghted” from six pam. 
till midnight,—the company undertaking on its 4 
part to pay, in consideration of the privilege of 
taxing the citizens to this extent, the yearlysum = 
of 6001. before mentioned to the aforesaid Fund 

for the orphans. . | 














‘natoral ”; and what the gross cost, or, 
rather, what the gross amount of money which 
ee, 














‘illumination of Léndon,—ay, burnt as consum- 
ely ax if the whole of the gold had been i to have 
eae, og 

on their way to their , in the other European cities sis 
some street to refresh themselves with a : n remember the 
hot coffee, and thre they stand grouped round | “darkness made visible” by the oil-lamps barn- oa 





1 ; shining in ail | ragged 
cold clear vault of | ing “ Water.creeses date (1789), 








when Dr. Clayton is | 
“spirit, black oil, 






~ works at the Soho Foundry, in 
same means, Then success of the “} 

wickshire experiment induced Messrs. Phillips & ee ry 

Lee, of Manchester, in 1805, to instruct the mrose-yellow, % 



























same gentleman to set up 1,000 burners in their | of 2,500"; and the dazzling w which is like 
| a snowball of fire,—the blindingly-brilliant light 
But this, which accompavies & of 38,300". 


» ble air” gradually got 
best. means of illumivatin 
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PROFESSIONAL PAPERS ON INDIAN 






























































ENGINEERING. kW 
horesoence, Berween the construgtion of bridges and | 
dirt caused by it (owing opti cy of| other works that have no futare, and he Coa 
: the jets) not only prevented the new mode of tural design that has no precedent, the Ge Bt 
illumination being forthwith generally adopted | the opacity of ¢ inously-transparent | the engineering profession in India, the > abagraserye | 
im housea, but the explosive character of the} ones to it—as evolved Melloni; all light, | branch pisses have frequently s ad 


agent caused it to be regarded as of #0 highly 
dangerous a nature that it was not till some 
years (1807-9) that it came to be used 
even as a m of street illamination. For the 
-most-eminent chemist of the day, Hum. 
phroy Davy, having declared that if public gas- 
works wore set up in London, a mound of earth 
as large as Primrose Hill would not be sufficient 
* to t+ the danger of the gasometer ex- 
oling i roquved all the energy and zeal of 
speculative German, who took 

the matter up, and proposed to establish, upon 
the “inflammable air” principle, a “ National 
Lighting and Heating Company,” —every 51. share 
of w it was asserted in the prospectus, would 
infallibly insure to each shareholder an inoome of 
‘601, per annum !—it required all the energy 


natural as well as seems to be the| more occasion for criticism than for con; : vi 
“necossary consequence” of heat; for astrono- | tion, The engineering college at ay 
mers talk of the combustion of the orb of day| be looked on as an mportant agent tow fit 
as if it were an ordinary charcoal fire; and have | improvement, under its present peas jw 
even begun to calculate how long the fuel in it will | and the papers on professional subjects recent — 
be likely to last—the same as, a few years back, | experience, published* under the serlinege Had 
geologists were wont to do as to the coalfields of | Major Lang, the principal of the college, | ¥5 
this country. The elder Stephenson delighted | an interesting and varied series of records of 
to call the warmth and illumination produced by | operations, some of them of rather an unusual 
burning coal so much “bottled sunshine”; and | kind, and affording instances of the reduction of — 
there can be no doubt that tho heat and light | theory to practice under conditions peculiar to 
which we now obtain from our Wallsend, Silk- | districts only partially cleared and cultivated, 
atone, and other forms of fossil carbon, were | and into which engineering operations fre, to a 
absorbed from the rays of the sun which illu-| great extent, being carried for the first time. 
mined the vast primeval forests of this island) The professional papers issued from the 
countless ages before the foot of man ever trod | Roorkee College Press are published in a quar- 
the earth. A burning rushlight, a gas-light, and | terly octavo volume, averaging about 100 pages, 
and zeal of such a man, we say, not only to raise | an eleotrio light,—dim as is the glimmer of the | with a considerable number of comes | care- 
as muchas 50,0001. towards so apparently madoap | first, and plisding as is the brilliance of the last | fally executed illustrative . We have 
and ascheme; but, even when sufficient all owe their inosity to the samo principle. | beforé us the publications Angust and 

, | viz., to the ioenllomoanes of the tiny particles of | November of last year, and February and April 

carbon which are continually passing, and being | of the present year. The papers, in these num — 
rendored red, or white, hot in the course of their | bers, inclade # considerable variety of subjects, 
passage through the flame, Even so, in the|from the manipulation of rivers and irrigating 
case of the old flint and steel, a spicula of | canals to the modification and improvement 
metal torn off from the mass, by the force of | working gear, both for the engineer and the 
the collision, or “ disruptive discharge,” was|labourer—the adjustment of levelling instru. ~. 
suddenly raised to thetemperature and luminosity | ments, and the contrivance of a wheel-barrow 
of red-hot iron. fitted to the bodily capabilities of the “ coolie,” 
And this brings us by “easy gradients” to the | as distinguished from the “navvy.” 
improved modes of artificial lighting which are} Tho larger branch of subjects, to which 
so peculiar a featurevof the present age. What fret referred, and which deal with what may 
the convenience of the modern lucifer-match | termed the manipulation of the face of th 
was in comparison with the old tedious knuckle- | country in regard to the formation of means 
chipping process of obtaining a light by means | communication, and the modification and control 
of a tinder-box: such was the advantage of gas|of its water-courses, necessarily occupies 
with 

































of patience and perseverance, and at 
in the year 1809, this, the first: great 
in London, was lighted with gas—to the 
of al) London, and all the world besides. 
no sooner was it a fait accompli than the 
method of street illumination spread—lite- 
like wild-fire—from one parish to another, 
|, in a few years, the Metropolis really became 
“the best-lighted city in Europe.” 

But 3 thinks of the wondrous novelty of 
now 

Artificial light and heat are such common 
appliances in these times—from a lucifer-match 
to that elegant chemical ingenuity, a Ddbe- 
reiner’s hydro-platinum lamp—from a baby’s 
food-warmer to an oxybydrogen gas-furnace-— 
that those who are nowadays accustomed to play 
with combastibles almost from their childhood, 
can hardly understand how difficult it mrat have 









































































relatively to candles, But even candles them. | considerable place in operations deal! 
selves are, proportionately, a modern laxury—| such great districts of com ively un 
having been first used com ea" ard 1300, pre-|jand. It is not too much'to say that untila 
Venty to which date rushes or splinters of wood, | satisfactory basis is laid for a system of roads, 
soaked in fat, were the sole means of illumina-| and a definite experience gained of the changes 
tion among the poorer olass in this country, |to which the face of the country is subjected 
whilst the rich lightened their darkness as 4) through natural causes, and the extent to which 
special laxury with pieoos of string steeped in | these can be controlled, the permanent 
bees’-wax. Gas, however, as we have said, is an | tation, and (consequently) the thorough civiliza~ — 
innovation within the last sixty years. So, too, | tion, of a district, areimpossible. If we imagine — 
the introduction of Inoifers is @ novelty. But | such floods as have recently, devastated some of — 
the accommodation of being able to kindle a| our tural districts, as things possible and 

flame instantancously, and at acheap rate, isonly | probable in those districts any year, with no 


a little younger than that of having one's light | certain indication their limits , 
and one’s fuel (for gas-atoves) leid on like the inated “ beanemnins ~ 4 


water to one’s house; and not only the entire of 
this enormous town illaminated with an “air,” the 
obtain a light by rubbing two |teservoir for which may be miles away, but the 

; but let even civilised | stroets rendered as safe to travel by night, and 

the shops as showy as they are in the daytime. 

of} The poetical pagans who allegorised the Sun 
as Apollo, the golden-haired god of poetry and 
music; as Adonis, the beautiful boy-god, the 
should | type of resenting: Sa youth, and 













































r positive worship. 
ont ce aheng origin of oe light to 
E y struck by lightning; but 
} ther thia be fable or fact, the power of 
dispelling darkness by other than natura] means 
ust assuredly have been an accidental discovery, 
than an excogitated invention, Savages 
















condition in which some of the 


referred to in these engineering Sick 
said to be, and the ki of task which tt “i 7 










































grace; a8 Abaris, and unflagging 
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blication ; it is suffi- 
or of the shape of 
with sufficient approxima. 
ue in a formula in which the 
square miles is combined 
main river in miles,—two 
ascertainable, in most cases, from 
. The samo volume contains a 
account of the head works of the 
‘or Helsham Jones, R.E., who 
part of the work. The 

le purposes, and “ie a link 
by which it is intended hereafter to 
the Punjab system of canals with that 
N.W. Provinces.” The “ Mooltan inunda- 
canals,” intended for agricultural purposes, 
subject of another paper by Mr. B, A. 
hich gives somo information on the 
economy, as well as the en neering 
with the subject. The difficulty in 
pia og Saag rates for irrigation, and propor- 
m among proprietors in many sepa- 

rate villages, appears to have been considerable. 
“The share system, where a number are, con- 
cerned, whether worked by the hour, by area 
irrigated, or by fractional shares in the stream 
of water, gives rise to too many disputes. Where 

* irrigation is introduced into 4 new country, & 
carefulness in granting water-rights, though at 
the time apparently obstructive caution, will 
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and 
for- 
little ity in earning their confidence 

. His canal cry, 8 Abverpemr so readily and 
that can scarcely help feeling 

in his work, and he requires to exer- 


“ The cultivators are, as a rule, hardy, energeti 
on dnraters cans! officer who seve Legros : 


districts of India, 

Sen eollensah way in the midst of 
practical paper, are certainly not without 
at present. The faith of the Indian agriculturist 
in Government seems indeed to be carried ® 
little too far at times. It is hard to convince 
the , on some occasions, that an 

or temporary loss is to be balanced by & 

gain. ‘They seo, in a way, the 

of the case, but the people have a childlike faith 
in the idea that Government is willing to com- 

= or without cause.’ The peer 
tainly ts counterpart am the en' 
of public works, new railway poss bs ixbaeoo, 
in this country. 
; the papers connected with similar sub. 
jects is an interesting account, Mr. H. C, 
Graham, of the “Sutlej river-training works 
at Adam’ 
to persuade the river to select permanently one 
of the various channels between which it oscil. 
lated, as well with the objéct of keeping ® good 
and deep channel, as of bringing the current 
down in a normal direction upon the intended 
Sutlejrailway-bridge, which would be endangered 
by its frequent changes of course | i . 
The means employed were the formation of arti- 
ficial “spurs” and weed beds in the side channels, 
in the hope of silting them up before the next 
floods. We may quote a portion of the desorip- 
tion of this branch of operations. 


curious 

«Tt was intended to adopt Colonel Brownlow’s 
as far os ible; to imitate the growth, of 
obstruct the channel without suddenly dofieeting 
thus to silt up the side channels. To effect this 
necessary to provide the weed 
ing it, and of keeping the upper 
being water-logged. This was 
a Phas vg coms of « strong. rope, ts 

weer, of Moo! renorally in, in an a len 

ing with the tepth of water and ot current 
to , with from two to ten bushes or small troes las! 
to it by their butts, the largest bushes being placed lowest. 
The hawser was made fast to an anchor formed of a netting 
from 6 ft, to 2 ft. square, of 2 in. to 3 in. moonj rope, 
with meshes from 4 in, to 6 in, square; in this loose bricks 
were built up as closely as possible, from 16 to 65 cubie 
feet being used ineach net, To keep the weed from sink- 
ing when the hawser and bushes became water-l one 
or two empty casks were lashed to the upper en of the 
former. The casks, as 6 rule, acing tight, 
but ass precaution they were wetted daily, where it 
be done without much expense. 

Besides the above, fixed brushwood and not spurs were 
also used, The former were simply constructed of bushes 
and trees laid with their butts up aaa, and kept in 
place by some of the anchors before d bed, to which 
they were e fast ; as the bushes settled down, others 
were piled over them, The net spurs were made of net- 
ting similar to that above mentioned, in lengths of 100 ft, 
by hom 6 ft. to 20 ft, wide, several being sometimes joined 
together, A hawser was ‘assed through the lower meshes 
for the whole length of the net, and another through the 
upper ones; to the former anchors of the kind atready 
described were made fast ; to the latter, casks,” 


These means appear to have had very quickly 
the effect of cutting off the current from one 
the obnoxious side channels, so far as to cause it 
to disappear in a space of about two months, 
from a process of natural silting up, The seo- 
tions of the river bed at Adamwahan, from 


fem 
is, to 
it, and 
ls it was 
itself, with means of anchor- 
end from sinking through 
done in the following 


sion | the 7th of August to the 12th of October last, 


given at intervals of few days, show 
curiously the exceedingly treacherous and shift- 
ing character of the bed, and what the difficulty 
and risk must be in constructing a railway 
bridge which shonld form a secure passage 
a river which was thus playing ab & e 
with nek engineers all ioe ee Tha ‘a note 
append to the paper, by Lieut.-Vol. & je, RB, 
Engineer-in-Chief to the Indus Vallay’ R Railway, 
it opvenns ie the channel has 1 driven 
as favovrable a position as could be desired in the 
hood of the bridge site; and theresult 

, f “ 
for hope that the oscillations 
be restrained with some of certainty 
within fixed limits;” but the whole account, 
with Mr. Grat.ani’s illustrations, affords a curious 

some of tho difficulties of railway 

in India. ze r called 

” by Mr. Si : 
Sain Engineer’ 


,” « report of the means employed th 


of | its usual form shuts in and retains 


apparent | i 


@ people 
which, as ‘foe ae 
wash: ear . 
ry tor bring 
. . ta at ” 


ndices of the natives often prevent them 
ring menne wihin heir power for prookrng 
In the notes on ugulpore 

lk omengoar ey 


water 
it tho 


natives believin, 
walking in a circle.” 
The directly architectural work which, a8 our 


readers know pretty well, comes in India almost 
the control of the 


examples, It is believed that itis 
for India, the aroades giving the shade which 
sable, while at the same time affording am 
lighting and ventilating, Mog Lomein 
mental, The great drawback verandahs in 
least in the remarkably dry hoat of the , is 
retain the heat long after the eun has gone 
. Sear the re of the 
a8 consid renderi: 
any ‘of the doors or windows of 
open into bape te the Gothio.Arebie style 
tracery wo! upper portion 0 arcade 
pay ney met aia otn naneal peesection 
can wi 
mail wpednee vhs th ak 4 ae 
ordinary vi e arcades 
fighted-and this isa grest ronetane, when Ht becomes 
necessary to light the rooms from the verandahs,” 
If it is really the fact that the verandah in 
heat to the 
extent described, after the test of the atmosphere 
has cooled, we can only say that the Anglo- 


Indian house-builders have been an 
long time finding it out, and have gone payee 
a remarkable oe in in 


‘ 


manner which it bso ong simple 


shows to be inconsistent with a 


of 
to} engraving) shows 
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SOME NOTRS ON | 
THE RARLY USE OF PORTLAND STONER 
AND OTHER BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Litestonrs ‘and otber freestones have un. 
doubtedly been used in this country since 
structures of stone were first built and lime first 
burned for building purposes; but at what par- 
ticular date Port'and stone and other cognate 

. | colites were first brought to London for use in 
public works does not clearly appear. We are 
told in some of our standard books, historical 
and technical, in connexion with pane g Rasmus 
that : - seven. 

stone does not uppear |, 
attention. Though we are 
inclined to agree with the statement that the 

.| use of Portland stone was not general in London 


with other limestones from 
of England. Casting about recently for some 
early montion of the nee of Portland stone by 
name, we found in the City records “an inyen- 
tory and valuation of stones belonging to the works hi 
at London Bridge, deélivered no? te hue 
thereof by the ouf wardens” (see Riley’s 
ty? Memorizts %, 24 babere 11, A.D. 1350, in was Touind gute of 7 ai F 
which there is a distinct mention of squared and him, and it was awarded that he 
unequared pieces of Portland stone, along with | freed and go to 
other building materials, the list of which, from 
their then odd names and yalue, will interest the 
building reader, and will not be out of place if 
the descending sleepers | reproduced. ‘Tho old Bridge House Oourt and its 
sides, while the sleepers | adjuncts contained 400 great pieces of onk 
ump out at the turns of the|timber, value 40d. piece, making 
‘The 12 in. gauge was then adopted, and | 100 marks; alsb of timber lying in 
red watertight by the simple expedient of | the garden close adjoining to the water of the 
of the bottom slab about Thames, valued at twenty marks. Also timber 
it up tightly agains the| for fourteen 
ngainst | for immediate building, 361. 
very suggestive in these 
ture and wood. 
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oak iborde,”” val 
61, 128, 4d.; also, 57,000 “herth-lathes,” value 
4s. per thousand, 111, 88.3 also 30,000 aap-lathes, 
value 2s, per thousand, 81. The total of the 
itome before m: 
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limestones, |Portland, Bath, and other cognate 
kinds, for ecclesiastical or civil building pu 

was revived. The former architect repaired a 
portion of old St. Paul's, casing the exterior 
and adding a Corinthian portico to the lowest 
part in Portland stone. St. Panl’s Cathedral, 
and most of the churches built in the reign of 
Queen Anno, are built of Portland stone, but 
it is a fact that the stone so much 

her Wren, was to the 
description now used. The quarries that supplied 
the stone for St. Paul’s Cathedral and other 


now worked. “ It does not pay” modern builders 
to work or to pay for the working of such hard 
oolite. Old Westminster and Blac’ bridges 
were built with Portland stone, and Thomas 


ormandy, | Cooley, the assistant of Robert Mylne, the 


gr ublic work, the Royal 
Exchange of Dublin, for which he competed, 
and won the first prize, in 1769. James Gandon, 
his contemporary, or succeseor, in Dublin, used it 
in the Custom-house, his additions to the Irish 
Bees ere te thin, 1 tw ase8 Oy 
ously to this, it was wu y 
Bdward Lovet Pierce, in the colamns and portico 
of the main building of the Parliament House in 
Dablin, commenced in 1729. Portland stone is 
also used in the frontage of some of the build. 
ings of Trinity College, and other later buildin; 
in Dublin. We believe that the columns of 
old City Tholsel, in Dublin, built in 1683, were 
of Portland stone, and, if we are not mistaken, 
the same stone was used to some extent in the 
ornamental work of the Royal Hospital, Kilmain- 
ham, built about the same period. Thereappears 
to have been an interchange of trade in stone 
between England and Ireland for a considerable 
period, and of other building materials also, Irish 
oak was an old importation, and in return for 
th oolites some carboniferous limestones, 
inclnding black marble, flagstones, and 
burned lime were exported from Ireland to 
Holland and this country. From the limestone 
group of Ireland, which consists of three divi- 
sions,—the lower, the middle, or “calp” (the 
mmon building stone of Dublin), and the 
upper limestorfe,—a great of 
stone is obtained, The calp is le to 
decay, but it yields in some a le 
lime. The lower or upper division, 
according to Professor Hull, the director of the 
Survey of Ireland, produces a 
greyish limestone, sometimes 
mitic, and in a few instances Oolitic, The car-} 
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- 1265, some bas reliefs, and the following lines 
















ington; the}, gheffield has been a memorable event, and 
fh Colvile ; | served to give its teeming lation an oppor- 
devoted tunity of showing that in make 
























up good and loyal citizens, they are quite equal 
“ef the people in aay other town in the kingdom. ug 
ben Mr. Mark was elected Mayor of the {sade Tm rey 
useum and library may be] jorough, and on @ subsequent oocasion purchased ——S R 
I fear that the ground has} +). page Hall ‘he announced hi me oe rok 
ting & of it to the town, and of NEW WORKHOUSE SUTELDS. 









present visit. The Society which ‘uw Guardi “of the South Shields Union 


have resolved upon erection of a large new 
workhouse in of 





of 

" . asking their Royal to do him and the 
of addressing was established in| town the honour of coming down to open it 34 
and the name of the original society, | and when it was known that the invitation had 
which the Archwological Institute sprang. | een graciously and tho day fixed for 
England is rich ye and broad | the ceremony, even the most sanguine could not 
maintain two bodies sim ute ougeged have hoped that the men of Sheffield would, at 
ful pursuit of antiquarian knowledge, | +h» sacrifice of 60 much money and time and 
hope you will forgive me expressing ® hope | jabour, produce such a display. The deoora- 
‘ose who know more about it than I do| tigng were carried out with commendable spirit. 
fore long, see their way to reuniting the | We may mention those of the Lady's Bridge and 
sow ore am > each more practically | the Shambles, the oo of which was borne by 
benefi 3 the Dake of Norfolk. The designs were prepared 
sag lapeor apy in'an mene re PrO-| by Mesers. Hadfiold & Son, architects, and the 
posed a be segeys r basen ys se the carrying of them out was entrusted to Messrs. 
es . Ho eee — ry ved to noo the |‘ryler & Co., of Manchester. Oa the site newr 
ve sewer = valite There Y|Lady’s Bridge stood tho old Shefficld Castle, 
those ~ om iced ids gr and it was attempted to reproduce the massive 
ia oe eee Bagley ee ey: hs —erwmd a od frowning gateway, with its arches and its towers ; 
was @ ai ay Aesgntg — had done well ir | ite inner walls rising height beyond height, 
choosing Bvesham for its p meeting, and / nq other surroundings of the ancient site. 
Be oe tas echo wh ro sack hy The chief featore a the design was a three- 
solocti wares A "| 8 arch, stretching from the hotel to the 
and he was glad that he had thought it is daty Sheuslée wall, and S nich represented an old 
to accept it. Filer " | baronial gateway or city bar, The height tothe 
Mr. Godwin, in seconding the motion, | hattlements was 60 ft. and to the top of the 
paid the Association were not at all distressed to flagstaff over 100_ft. The centre afoh had 6 
hear of the number of similar societies now at | gyan of 20 ft., and each of the side arches was 
work, because they recognised in these socicties |;) ff, wide. The centre arch was 26 in, high 

their own offspring. He alluded to the necessity | inside; the depth of the arch 27 ft. Springi 
which for Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, @nd| from the square of the arch wero four aah 
that all local eocieties should petition in| castetlated towers, 40 ft. high, and 10 ft. dia- 
its favour. He also made an appeal in favour of | oter, terminating with spiral roof, and sur- 
of Crosar’s camp, at Arr ye mounted by gilded vanes. In the centre of 
1 en A amare oy to the battle-field in| ¢}¢ four round towers was ® square tower, with 
=" ag age thrown | roof, painted to x res t old-fashioned red tiles, 
r n Over the centre o! archway, on each front, 
erected, bearing an inscription recording how | wore placed the arms of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
the battle was fought on the 24th of August, | ana on each side of the arch six shields, cor. 
rectly displaying the arms of De Busli, De Love- 
from Drayton :— ee eee tot, Farnival, Novi, Talbot, and Howard. The 
« Groat Lester here expired with Henry his brave sonne, | structure was st nilt of w covered 
When many 0 high esploit they ic/tMthioh’ those tines | with canvas, and ited %o reprevent. stone: 
could tell work. At a distance of 54 ft. from the arch, in 
But that some one thereof on this or that soil fell. the direction of the Shambles, was another 
the slaughter'd men that there lay heap'd on | tower, rising to & height of 40 ft. above the 
Bobhas and Beacham: were Basets and Mandevilles, | elevation of the permanent wall. The permanent 
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gelected design 1001, and for second 501, 
The recommendation was confirmed, and Mr. J. 
Hl. Merton, architect, of South Shields, was 
instructed to prepare the necessary specifications 
for the guidance of the competitors. The esti- 
asoted anes ok 100 bnilding is from 28,0001, to 
80,0001. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
CORPORATION OF LONDON. 


AN account of the produce and expenditure 
of the City’s estates for the year the 
Blst of December, 1874, has been pu' Ke 
under the authority of the City Chamber. 
lain. The document is one of a volaminous 
nature. ‘The City’s receipts’ are enumerated 
under various heads, details are given 
in every case. Among the receipts are rents and 
quit rents, 93,5101. 178. 7d.; renewing fines, 
3,4381. 13s, 5d,; premiums for granting leases, 
1,2001.; Metropolitan Cattle Market, 

87,8611, 12s. 114d.; tan Meat 
Poultry Market, Smithfield (exclusive of tolls), 
40,4551. 188. 1ld.; the total a being 
813,9171. 7s. 9d, On the same si 

account is given a statement of loans 
amounting to 263,8721. 4s. 6d., 80 that the 

total was 577,789. 12s. Sid, Among the 


charges for expenditure of — 
the Civil Government of the City, amounting to” 
49,3041, 78. 4d. ; expenses in relation se 
Forest, 12,2601. 198. 6d,; Guildhall Library 





































































and formed an 
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columns, ugly gargoyles, parts of niches, 
ws, old coffins. The abbot’s 


Hartreshull, Orepping, Despenser, Baliol, Rowele, castellated wall of the Shambles had been library and museum, 6,5701. 19s. 84. ‘totat 
ork, Bermingham, Troasell, 4 gfe Nie ioe 
dato, Rowers Boney Fork, Sorento Tere’ | cleaned 00. oa et ead 200 fh | tee Border lonos decoasgeds are addition, under 
To give those of these manes their Christian burial} been erected a platform 5 ft. wide and 300 ft. | the head of loans di are 
‘Mon thousand on both sides were laid and slain that day, long. Atthe back canvas wal to the enlargement B goer J 
Prinse Edward gots the gole, and bears the paim away.” | to q height of 50 ft. in two lengths, to represent | 60,0341. 10s. 11d.; western extension“of Metro — 
Tere Mr. New gave a brief account of the inci-| the interior walls of an old castle, The inner politan Meat Market, 47,7551. 17s. 8d. bringing — 
dents of the battle. ‘wall had beon continued 204 ft., and terminated | the total expenditure to 6540441, Ba. bde 
In the of Mr, Rudge were found | with another tower of a castellated form, 25 ft. iy ‘inasealiat hie 
seattered many remains of the abbey,—the | square and 90 ft. high. It had a massive and —_——_——__ 
Refase on 


E 





decorations. 
After the arrival of the procession in the park, 
the mayor 
the deed of gift, 





Z 


y Lord Hampton, | of thetown. The 

‘Mr. Brock, Mr. Geo. Wright, | the town clerk on behalf of the 
Evesham (the Rey. J.| formally declared the to 
deed of gift provides 
that a monument | shall be permitted to be 

be ereoted | liquor shall be permitted 
iption to] park, or any buildings or ere 
offered by a} any time, and 20 musio 
| mitted to be play therein on 
Good Friday.” wey +e 
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Museum, 2,8101, 168. 3d. ; erection of Fiegenn ay) 
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Josi, Priest, Geo, i 
Job, Blincoe, Rich, Jobnion.” 
east end of the chancel, in thé floor, is 
a blue monumental stone to the memory of 
John Smith, Governor of Virginia, who 
died: June 21st, 1631; his romantic and chival- 
oak ae gen Pegi pH in a 
, now gone. In the wars a 7 
1602, he in three sin, Jo combets Gana nS 
SEL Gaines harerhe 
er brave 8, und, Dal - 
vania, allowed him to bear three ‘Turke’ heads as 
his shield of arms. Upon the above monu- 
mental stone is sculptured a large shield with 
three heads. 

Stow gives four other monumental inscriptions, 
which, with Oaptain Smith's, are inserted in 
“Maitland’s History of London.” Stow also ped tiron 
says that William Andrew, Stephen Cuamipertes cramps, 10 in. Jong, 2 in, wide, by } in. thick, 
Lawrence Warcam, John Dagworth, William The — 
Porter, and Robert Scarlet, lie buried in this 
church. 

In the varions drawings and views of London 
before and after the Great Fire, the church of 
St. Sepulchre can be discerned, In the Suther- | The ts were so slightly worked as 
land collection, Bodleian Library, Oxford, is a | to bear resemblance to leaves. Portions 
drawing of London in 1543, ty Anthony Deu | finials were found, octagonal, plain, 
Wyngrerde, A view, drawn by R. West, in 1787, | foliated. The hole for the vane-staff in one 
of the south front, was published in 1739, Grilled, and the other punched. Prior to 
The church was much damaged by the Fire of | Fire of London, before the removal of the 
London in 1666, The tower, south b, St, | battlements on the turrets, they had been 
Stephen’s Chapel on the north side, and the walls | restored with Portland stone. 

were capable of reparation. The pinnacles and vanes were more modern 

In 1670, a general reparation was made, as than the tower. Strype records, “anno 1630, 
asserted, under the direction of Sir C. Wren, but | the charge of taking down and new building of 
four octagonal embattled | not with his usual good taste. one of the great pinnacles of the steeple appeared, 
by octagonal crocketed| In 1790, sixty-seven years after the death of by the accounts and bills examined, to be 
angular buttresees, &c. Nave, with | Wren, the church was in a great state of decay ;| 1891. 198. 4d.’ The remaining three were 
south aisles; chancel, with north and | in this year the walls of the church were cased rebuilt 1632 and 1638, when “three vanes’ 
with Portland stone, and all the windows were| were set up, answerable to the former vane on 
taken ont and replaced by others, with plain | the other pinnacle. ; 

a room over; winding staircase | semicircular heads. The battlements were| ‘The histories of London give various measure- 
The staircase to the upper | taken down, and a plain stone parepet substi.) ments of the height of the tower. Entick, in 
ise|tuted. The roof at this time was wagon. | 1766, says that “the height of the steeple tothe — 

Fire-| headed. The angle piers of the tower being|top of the pinnacles is 146 ft.” ; Noorthouck, 
weak, they were strengthened by inserting with- | 146 ft.; Clarke, 140 ft.,&o. These are all in- 
in the five pointed arches semicircular arches | correct; the height from the ground to the top 
and Bath stone Tuscan columns. of the pinnacles, accurately measured before 
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ment was placed in the cloister. 
The church erected in 1450, consisted of aa 
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Perpend In aWout 1837 an entirely new roof was| they were taken down, was 152 ft. 9 in., thus:— ~ 
doorway erected ; these alterations are detailed in Ft. In, 
Pe f Godwin'’s “Churches of London.” The model te 4 of the homes 40 fog of perepet inca us 2 
. ps + ei 0! agon urre’ 0 
> ibe Hiew roof is in the roof of the present body Height of pitmectes from tarrete ‘oan a 
e church, ; PIMMACLOS ssvsvesoserssnsssiorsesbeeseies jbivebing Sessotieit 253 
In 1859 the e east window was filled with ie 


stained glasa by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, at a 
cost of between 3001, and 4001. Exclusive of the vanes, which were of 
The churchyard next the Holborn Viaduct | 9 ft. 6 in. high, and 4 ft.9 in. long, with & ball 
was formerly, says Entick, enclosed with a high|and a cross on the top. The parapets wero 
brick wall, without allowing any footway for |14 in. in thickness. The width of the tower is 
passengers on the outside. In 1760 the wall | 26 ft. 4 in., equal to four squares in height. The 
was removed, and the churchyard laid open; | internal dimensions are 16 ft. 5 in, by 16 ft. The 
and in 1802 it was again enclosed by a dwarf| walla of the tower are 6 ft, thick, with 
wall and railing. ~ Formerly, a nosegay from this | Kentish rag 8 in, thickpand filled chalk ; 
churchyard was presented to every criminal on | the belfry is internally of brickwork, , 
his way to execution at Tyburn, There is} The tower originally stood upon large pointed 
another burial-ground belonging to the parish, | arches, open to the nave and aisles, but now 
given mF 3 William Selby ; it is situated on the| up and supported by piers. _Upon 
north side of the church. tower over the arches the masonry was 0 
In 1762, Parsons, the officiating parish clerk|to be of Kentish rag, nicely squared and 
of St. Sepulchre’s, was pilloried three times in| dressed, There are eleven bella, but one is not 
one month, and imprisoned two years, and his] rung with the rest. Weight of tenor 82 cwt. 
the | wife one year, for the imposture of the Cock-|One bell for many years has announced 
lano ghost, which was manoged by their daughter, | executions of prisoners at N 
under their direction. 


Mr. Robert Dowe, 
In a report of the Holborn Valley Improve. | parish for the delivery of an ad in 
u- 








































mente, dated November 18, 1872, the line of the | Maitland’s “ History of London”’) to 
‘Viaduct involved the appropriation of a jon | in Yanga, on the night previous to their 
of the churchyard of St. Sepulcbre’s h,and| tion. Mr. Dowe was buried in the Sey 
the consequent re-interment of the bodies | St. Botolph, Aldgate. : cay 
necessarily disturbed. A faculty was obtained| The internal of the church, exclusiveof _ 
from the ‘op of Ot ery removal to} the tower, is py yw he wishe yd 
the City Cemetery at T!ford. monument to | St. Stephen's 4 b.. 
their Ban was erected in 1871. ; pray or the Portland stone cornice round the 
In clearing the ground for the Vinduet, tho | tower was a band or belt 
western front of St. Sepulchre’s Soe in, 
| waa temporarily opened to view. tates 
J Gommittee paid, in 1873, 4,200. om bebalf of 
ish to the City so as not again to build in 
frout of the church-tower. ‘ 


On the boarded sider of tho walls the first 
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+ Greased with Portland atone 1} in. thick. ‘The |*bove, the churaly whith 
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soope looking into and through the tower, and from 
the other was a doorway leading to the west the 
window. ‘that were once 
All the windows of the first, second, and ae 
belfry were pointed in two heights, with the of 
Ses rare sr “ance 2 

a was , 

window was found in the first stage, west side ; 
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south side. This latter | window, which 
clock, The | gentlemen's halls, 
Farleigh Down Bath stono, in| in a porch. The 
in Roman cement. It had a 
on it. The tablet had an 
ported py trusses 
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J amrond are now embattled, and pierced 
nefoil-headed and quatrefoiled open. 





desirable to make the church itself to 
the old tower and porch in style of architecture, 
ings. The turrets are 7 ft. in diameter, panelled for several reasons; but principally because the | a Ghiberti, a . 
in two sips cinquefoiled, and embattled, with interior ie more than an average fine specimen | St. Peter,—a grand old fellow, book 
bosses at the angles 1 ft. in diameter. The pin- used by Wren in rebuilding the City churches | dust of ages lies thick upon the 
nacles aro crocketed with finials and vanes. On after the Great Fire?’ Tho incapacity of an}robe, Above the ; 
the main cornice are twenty-eight bosses, 1 ft. 6 in. | “* Archwological Society” to express an opinion|are the arms the guild in a cire 
fn diameter. All the bosses, sixty in number, | on architecture per se was never more apparent |of Robbia ware. The shoomakers gave @ 
aro boldly carved with the heads of lions, floure- St. Philip. The joiners, the stoneeutters, the 
de-lys, roses, Tador flowers, foliated heads, specimen | masons, and the smiths clabbed | f 
cruciferous and other flowers ; no two are alike;|of the style” consist? All the remains of | filled one niche with four saints, who can: 
they have been sculptured from my detailed Wren’s work are a dozen quasi Doric columns, | find standing-room. On the base of 
dra’ , and selected from buildings in this and the altar-piece. All the windows are the | their various pursuits are carved. 
country, of the fifteenth century date. The|old Gothic openings, with semicircular heads | builds his wall, the joiner smoothos 
weight of the four turrets and pinnacles is | added, without a moulding ; the whole of carver carves his statue. This is 
280 tons. the roof over the entire body of the church was 
The’ total height of the tower to the top of the | put on in about 1837, and consists of lath-and- 
pinnacles, asrestored, is 149 ft. 11 in., exclusive | plaster groining, with doves, &o,; the springing 
of the vanes, which are 10 ft. high. The original | of the arches rising from the centre of each 
windows of the tower were of Kentish rag, 12 ft. | window opening ! an 
Bit, the tracery being of Ketton stone. After) The tower and porch having been restored, 
Fire of London, or just before, plain pointed there can be but one opinion respecting the body 
windows in two lights were inserted, without | of the church, viz, to restore it to its original | famous 
or mouldings, all being of Portland stone. | state; all the old walls and finely- joned 
éentral mullion was retained in its posi- | window openings remain, inclading St. Stephen's 
a wrought-ixon bar passing horizontally | Chapel.* An open-timbered , and the clus. 
the centre of the mullion, 1} in. thick, | tered columns in their al positions, would 
. in diameter, circular through the | complete the restoration of the nave and aisles |i 
ings, and at each end in the form | as formerly. In 1886, 12,0001. were asked for, to 
jagged on the edges, and inserted in restore the nave of §t. Saviour’s Church, South- 
amb of the window openings. These | wark, and in 1839 a tender was accepted to 
were much corroded. destroy it, and to build a mew nave in its place, 
f the west window, excepting the internal | at a cost of 8,0001,.. Upon the completion of the 
mouldings, the original opening, 17 ft. 6 in, | building it cost 136001, being the same amount 
ft. 7 in., only remained. A new window is | that would have restored the ancient nave in its 
inserted, in four lights, transomed, with original entirety.» 
Wiiled heads, Perpendicular foiled tracery | ‘The whole of the stone used in the restoration 
window-head. Tho west windows of the | of the tower and porch was from the Ancaster 
‘and south aisles are new, in three lights, | stone quarries, viz., the fine white and crown 
with tracery in heads. freestone, weather bed, laid on ite naturel bed. 
west doorway, of which much remained, | All the mullions of the windows are of Ketton 
iy of Kentish rag. This has been | stone, and glazed with lead quarry lights by Mr. 
; the* label is in one stone,| Denton, All the carvings were executed by Mr. 
in. ip length. . Hibbins. The vanes were made by Messrs. 
whole of the tower windows are new, in| Hart &Son. The contractor was Mr. Lidstone, 
cinquefoil - headed lights, with transoms 
as before, sarmounted by finials, and | total cost was 4,7261. 
with foliated bosses or terminals, | have been executed from my designs and euper- 
external facing of the tower was princi. intendence. W, Pernt Grivritn, F.6.A. 
of Kentish rag. The buttresses have been 


and gablets 6 ft, by 4ft. added, with 
: peg ny Dy fe 
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furriers gave a St. James. 
Silk gave a St.John. The } 
gave a St. Luke. These statues area 
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aod Westminster which were damaged 
Fire of London were barbarously spoliated 


rence, It is jike no other church the 
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Ww a over. It was never intended for a church, but 
romero Knows tata was built by Arnolpho, by order of the Signoria, ‘ 
architecture may have been, he was | f° ® corn-exchangeyas we should call it. ‘Tad. 


: 
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, | deo Gaddi ta ed it into a church, 
ignorant of the details of Gothio archi sill farther alt d » 


the porch ; the walls, 3 ft. , | It makes but a emall 
picened dina wikreiied lofty building, but there are 
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-| It stands in the 
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potters, which wi vans parallel with 
| about 6 ft. wide and 8 ft. hi of Fleet-lane. ‘The 
this difference I should have p' sloping bank or lif 
with some confidence, as it is borne out the base of the cliff 

the name of the Potters’ Field, which the Jane, re! 


bears. As it is I hesitate, and leave it to 
ing deficiencies. 
Professor ington, being called upon by 
Mr. Dewing, said he could have wished to say 
nothing about the matter until he had had an 
unity to make more accurate investiga- 
, but he thonght from their surroundings,— 
pieces of pottery, &o.,—that the remains spoken 
of by Mr. Dowing were unmistakably Roman. 
‘aid |.The arches seemed to be Roman, and the occur- 
rence of whelks with oysters, in thick layers,|and tedious process. A Roman . 
encouraged this presumption, for theso were | was opened about half-way down the cliff, andis 
commonly found abont Roman villas. The pro- | now in the museum at Guildhall, The skeleton — 
fessor produced a fragmept of the neck and lip of the Roman found within the coffin was plun- 
of a vessel picked up on the spot, which he | dered piecemeal, by antiquaries and others and 
thonght might have been the site of a Roman | dispersed. To obtain a reliable foundation 
villa, and of a manufactory of pipes or some- for the massive walls of the building, it was 
thing else at a later period. The structure of | necessary to excavate a still further : ae 
the tiles did not seem to be Roman, and the | until the blue clay was reached, and the 8 
of , and| whole matter required farther investigation, | were filled up with concrete. On the east of the 


kindness I had an sogerent of seeing | He was inclined to think they were hypocausts. | site a span A me ae cut through, 











of the excavation 
40 fb., the quantity of 8,378 3 
yards, and in consequence of the. of ae 
access thirteen months were taken up:in the slow 















































it, The kilns or ovens were when igging 

forsgravel close venha 1 spring has to be pumped up continuously to 

near the dite ob abe ood oe the De vores. the SALES eraeah re ATES AND the level of the aera in Biash eas. CM ——— a 

remains hich are still visible in front of the ILDING L . qualities are appreciated. gree Al 
. oN ae itt purpose of the new building, to which all others 





are to a certain extent subservient, was to obtain 
a machine-room for thirty-six large printing. 
machines, arranged under su, of one com~ 
manding superintendent, great 

— +o secure an abundance of light, so as to 
avoid the use of gas as far as possible. This 
machine.room occupies the area of the basement 
of the now building (12,600 ft.). There will be 
no bands or shafting visible in the machine-room, 
the bands to each machine working in trenches 
sunk beneath ‘the floor, and the work will there- . 
fore proceed without vibration. The flooring t 
will be of hard bricks, with teak-wood pathways. 

The walla are lined with glazed white bricks to - 

a height of 7 ft. The machine.room is lighted 

by a central well, 70 ft. by 30 ft. ; roof carried 

up to the top floor, and covered with a li 

glazed roof. There are five floors above” 
basement. The ground-floor will be principally 3 
being at the rate of about 4001. per acre. occupied as the —— warehouse, Tho =~ 
‘A number of extensive estates in the parishes |*pace over the drying-room is to bo an open 
of Aldbourne and Wanborongh, Wiltshire, con. | Playground for the boys. : 
taining in all 2,330 acres, were submitted to he first floor contains the administration, 
ition. These estates were in five lots, 3 here also will be 


lots taini ely 7 ference 
containing respectively : Paced 
third 













hall, Entering npr. aang from the| On the 10th inst. Messrs, Farebrother, Clark, 
on on the opposite | & Oo. offered for sale at the Mart, Tokenhouse- 
‘and a stranger may well be forgiven if his | yard, several valnable freehold estates, situated 


a ‘are in favour of Roman work. | in the counties of Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and 
es ike two wagon-shaped steam | Wiltshire respectively, the estimated value of 
bo side by side. In fact, the section | which was upwards of 200,0001, 


that of a The first lot of property submitted was a 
i residential estate, together with a quantity of 
building land, situated near tho village of Great 
Stanmore, Middlesex, containing an area of a 
. | Tittle more than Llacres. The property was stated 
to be about three miles from the Harrow Station 
of the London and North-Western Railway, and 
within two miles of the Edgeware and Highgate 
line, and was farther described as being well 
‘adapted for building purposes, in consequence of 
additional railway communication which would 
shortly be opened out, bringing it within easy 
access from the metropolis. The — price 
was 4,0001., and the property was sold for 4,3501,, 
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184 acres, 390 acres, and 425 
annual rental being stated 
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hart bricks be used as &o, ; also 
bricks, of for bee ni 
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NEW PRINTING HOUSE, FLEET LANE.——Plan of Ground Floor. 











We establishment only as fixed at the General Post- | the personal convenience and comfort of the | 53,2001., was accepted, eo to inquiries 
fae Office. The method of heating and ventilating , men. into Mr. Tarrant’s financial ability ng satis 
ah, ig a modification of Captain Galton’s system, as| The “ readers,’? whose fate it is too often to be | factory. A conversation ensued with respect to 
ted closets, exposed | the question as to whether the other con 


~ ee to the latest barracks. The clevations to | located in small, ill-ventile : 
‘leet-laneareof a massive business-like character. to the noise and vibration of machinery, will | night withdraw their tenders, and the Board be 


eo, The material used is Portland stone to the level | occupy a suite of quiet rooms (et the summit of compelled to go through the process of inviting 
of the first floor, and white Suffolk bricks and|a tower), which have been constructed with a tenders again, in the event of the inquiries 
terra cotta above. The whole is being carried | special view to their health and comfort. respecting Mr. Tarrant’s fivancial position 

out from the designs and under the superintend.| The process of electrotyping, which inyolves proving unsatisfactory, In order to overcome 

ence of Mr. Francis Chambers, architect, who is | the escape of irritating gases, will be carried on| this poasible difficulty, Mr. Taylor suggested 

represented on the works by his assistant, Mr. |in a separate building, 60 arranged as to reduce | that the Board should not definitely accept avy 

J. R. Wilson. its deleterious effects to a minimum. particular contract until they had all the 

Provision has been made for a workmen’s | inquiries they intended to make, and that the rs 









The arrangements for carrying on the various 
mechanical processes, &o., within the building | kitchen, where food will be provided for the | con 
have been so contrived as to economise manual | men and boys at the lowest rate, and the boys decide the question at their next 
much as possible, The paper, as it will have the use of a playground and gymnasiam Taylor’s suggestion was ultimately adopted. = 
the mill, will be placed in a series of during the dinner-hour—and thus avoid the Boge 
from ee it will be taken | on practice of oorgund about s pes —=—= ; 
into the wetting-room, he total number of persons employed upon 2 ye 
smoothed means of steam rolling ma- the premises, including -men, women, and boys,| . WABRINGTON SCHOOL OF ART. 
, and driven upon tramway trucks to the | will be about 750, and some idea may be formed PROPOSED NEW BUILDING. 
Haying been printed upon, it | of the extent of the operations carried on by the) Ow the 11th inst.a meeting of sub “ 
a steam lift to the counting. mention of the fact, that exclusive of the pro-| others interested in the Wi 
process. It | duction of an array of yolumes in almost every'| Art, was held in the 
and be pressed | department of literature, the separate | receiving 
after which it | parte of the m and serials issued each 
month considerably exceed half a million. The 
paper shavings ‘ed off the edges of the 
serial publications amount to 25 tons a year, 
while the other waste, including paper accumm: 
lating from the strict rejection of all imperfect: 
impressions, exceeds 50 tons. 
oO 
THE CONTRAOT FOR THE LAMBETH 
NEW INFIRMARY. 
Ar the meeting the Lambeth Guardians 
last week, the ers for 


tractors be informed that the Board would | 
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are much overlooked. 

In some handicrafts, and those too involving a 
high class of finished work, the hammer is the 
only tool employed. That great artistic skill in 
the use of the hammer, as a finishing tool, can 
be acquired is manifest from the beautiful illus. 
trations of répoussé work to be foand. 

But we should be ignoring the skill of those 
who have gone before us, if we allowed ourselves 
to dwell exclusively upon the work done by 
hammers as finishing tools in modern oe As 
the hammer was in all probability the first 
formed of handicraft tools, so it was with equal 
probability the first tool used for the formation 
and ornamentation of articles which, whilst still 
intended for use, were also regarded as wortby 
of ornamentation. 

It may, perhaps, appear somewhat out of 
lace to refer to the shield of Achilles, so fully 
escribed in the “Iliad” of Homer, book 18, in 

the last 150 lines.* But if any one can appre- 
ciate the value of a hammer—as an independent 
tool—then he will read either the inal de- 
scription of the metal work on this shield in the 
lan of Homer himself, or, failing in ability 
to do that, he will be amply repaid by a thought- 
fal perusal of the translation, given by either of 
our late Premiers, Lord Derby or Mr. Gladstone. 

Homer flourished about B.C, (ie., 960 + 
1875) 2,835 years ago, and although the shield 
to which allusion is now being made may not 
have been actually fashioned, nevertheless, the 
description is of that which a hammer was 
poetically supposed capable of accomplishing. 
Indeed, the forge in Homer's day is described as 
not inferior to some of those at our large armour. 
plate and “ Woolwich Infant” manufactories. 

The late Earl of Derby gives us as Homer's 
description of the forge at which Vulcan 
wrought,— 

“ The bellows then directing to the fire, 
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eppentoge”, which either 
its mode of application, 
“contrivances.” There 
trivances not connected 
now defined, and then they are 
to the dignity of tools. For example, 
hammer is a tool; the boxing with 
is surrounded, as in a plane, 
and the handle attached to the latter, are con- 
modes of application 
of a hammer are 

A vice, a soldering-bit, a 
tools, bat “ contrivances” 
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crease and 
human time, ap| 
rently the most common and worthless into 
val and usefal products. Withont tools 
the hand would be nearly powerless; add to it a 
hammer and a cutting instrument, and its capa- 
Lm “xara many fold. Whoever contrived 
as a means for moving heavy blocks of 
atone added a contrivance which very largely 
extended the powers of men. Whoever first 
ed grease to bearings and surfaces enabled 
man to utilise a much larger of his 
wer, Whoever first, in truly geological pre- 
times, made an eye and a point in and 
on a strip of bone or shell, gave to man as & 
‘tool an invention far exceed! 


and valae gy ome yet accomp 
electricity, ‘Whoever in these same times ap- 
plied a barb to a spear and a hook, introduced a 


{ He bade th k; thro’ 
contrivance of very high and inestimable im-| Poin they pourd their Giestantoape: af hlests ; 
portance. Now briskly seconding his eager haste, 
The most ancient of tools is the hammer. In| Now at his will, and as the work required, 
all parts of the world and amongst all people) * . . . . . ° 


Then on its stand the weighty anvil placed ; 

And with one hand the hammer’s pond’rous weight} 

Ho wielded, while the other grasp'd the tongs. 

‘And first a shield he fashiou'd, vast and strong, 

With rich adornment a8 

«+44 + Of five folds the shield was form'd ; 

And on its surface many «rare mies 

Of curious art his practised skill wrought,”’ 

Book 18, line 628, 4c. 

The account of the shield itself is too long, but 
Mr. Gladstone has condensed (as a table of con- 
tents) the incidents embossed upon it by hammer- 
ing and inlaying. These incidents, it will be 
observed, are very unlike the “ various shields" 
in the hosts of Satan, for the latter were “ with 
boastful arguments portrayed” (Milton's 
« Paradise Lost,” book 6, line 84), 

The scenes wrought upon the of Achilles 
are—1, The carth, sea, and heavenly bodies,» 2. 
Ina city at poace there are—(a) Marriage fea- 
tivities; (b) A judicial suit or trial. 3. In 


hammers may be found in use. So general are 
that even the name “hammer” seems to 
historic origin, for etymologiste tell 
us that word “hammer” is common to all 
the northern languages. 
: A tool more simple and more useful than the 
; E amyomgte or handicraft hammer cannot be found. 
i, Yet it has been so little esteemed during the 


the hammer does not any literature. 
may be by reference to the 


onc eg., “The Penn: clopwdia” 
Soe volames, and ope Waiebe h En: 


lopwaia,” 2o not contain in alphabetical order 

word ‘ mer.” The “ clopmdia Metro. 

; ” and the “ London Cyclopmdin” dwell 

upon the word “hammer” in its figurative 
Rees’s 


” has “ hammer, an 
a handle of wood, used 










































The harvest and the meal in 
vintage, with music and a 
























iont, 
Hammer — ocean river encompassing the whole, ag, in the 
len mind of Homer, it encompassed the earth. 
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poetry is there such 


roduction of works of great wr 
= a large scale, see the ancien 

wrought-iron gates, hinges, panels in the 
tectural room in the Museum at South 





















a city at war see a-& pe scene before the 
ram ; ambus. surprise; (c) A 

bloody Sight. 4. The ploughing of a. fiel °) | operati 
ion, 6. The 
. 7. A herd of 


cattle attacked by lions. 8. Sheep at pasture 
and their folds. 9. The dance, 10. Tho great 


Mr. Gladstone remarks :—‘‘ Never was out- 
ward fact so glorified by the muse. Nowhere in 
an accumulation of incidents 
without crowding. Of the twelve pictures on 
the shield, almost every one contains a narrative,” 
















pect 
the hammer-cloth 
emblazonment than 


For examples of the 















ton, or (only of a different cl , buat | 
hammered work) the ee 
near the courts in Lincoln’s-inn ; also t 
suites of mail and chain armour in the To 
London; also the iron panels on the table, es: 
cially the benntifl tron speay Seva Pees mis) 
solid, without either welding or brazing ; alao the 
raising and embossing of metals to which your 
Sttention has been directed; the formation of Me, 
gold leaf, the springs of carriages, and the bar 
stiffening of saw-plates. 

The nature of work to be done by hammers _ 
calls for very great differences, not only in the - 
form, material, and weight of the hammer-head, : 
but also in the appendages to these. There are 
the material and form of the handles, the angle 
at which these handles shou'd intersect the axial 


line of the hammer-head, the — of the — ia 
én 
sai aye ; 

























centre of gravity with respect to 
of this axial line, the length and ¢ 
the handle. If the centre of gravity 
the central line or longitudinal 
hammer-head, then there is a 
the hammer down on the 
not on the face. If this 
were great, the muscles of the wrist may not be 
strong enough to counteract 
the defective construction is 
work is often marked with 
Arrangements, too, may be req’ 
fying the intensity of the blow, w tna 
the effects resulting from a heavy hammer where 
a light one would be inefficient. z ee 
the operation — 


As the principles which govern a 
of small things may be best studied in iy 
ones, 80 here, For this purpose we may at a 
outset regard the hammer as a weight atone end 
of a rod, of heavy or light, of elastic or nou. 
elastic material, the position of the hand on this 
rod varying according to requirements (as the 























fingers of a violinist on the of a 
so modifying the effects of the 
Speaking generally, the effect is ¥ 





allowing what we must call 
through red and then come 
the material to be influenced the b 
Perhaps, the object to pve RY 
reg re Pampa mers eet re mee 
to lected by any ot! i a4 
be questioned whether there is an; handioraft, wa 
ve who carries through of hia — 
om, what w 


the cr ol 























trade without using what he 
may call, a hammer,  Althoug’ 
general name each artisan understands 
tool employed in his own trad 


bee 


watch-maker, file-maker, and 
It is curious to see how in the same 
hammers are for different 


the» ro. |farrows, smaller, bu e 
h “a oe 


- our m 
the ‘primary | may call © mallet 
“* Pode from those we 080)” ‘ 
3 in, ‘the ‘ends | many years ago from Otaheite. 
ont, 4 ia no on diy Your sides into small longitudinal 
itis made of a} each side is not sn Suaeeeeer the 
to impart a| There is also the made by 
‘glone, To strike | nse of this mallet from the bark of trees. The 
in the erecting mode of proceedi \ 
in principle in the interior of modern Africa and 
in long past deys in Otaheite 


EE 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH OF TOWNS.” 


, One of the grandest mistakes the public can 

Indeed, one of his hammers | ,1) into, is to consider that the work of sanitary 
od hint moment it| »6form, and the carrying out of all good sanitary 
ee orhh reg e swage.| measures and appliances, belong solely to cor- 
as in ‘the working of copper) porations and sanitary acting under 
a —s, ee them, Every person gan promote public health 
prectons'metals are oot’ Nm” | by ettending to his own health; to the cleanli- 
ight of a hammer-h nd as ness of his own individual home, and working: 
the wooden hammer of the] ,omises; and to the’ tidy condition of the 


ill softer leaden hammer Of} sccosses, courts, and grounds attached thereto, 
sanitary mH 


at 


u 
P34 


F 
i 
# 
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unsuitable, and there- | Go.operation is much valued by 
metals ‘cover the face “sag Unfortunately, however, man 
mes with one or More} not eo.operate and assist them who could, and 
by a ring which slips| io, from their social position and intelli- 
mer-head as the hoop 02) rence, ought to do #0. And many again look 
covering of the hammer-) yon them as a parcel of intruders,—imperti- 
preserve ‘the material on | ort and interfering fellows,—and set themselves 
ck, is not, however the | 4, ¢hwart them, and to evade statutory require- 
jacket over the hammer.| nents, as fur as they can. The want of co- 
when ® leather jacket is em-| onoration of the kind alladed to may be a0- 
¥ hammer might prove in-| oon:ted for in yartoes ways: by the — 
b ‘ h persons to the dan, rom uohe 
brought before the Lambeth Potice- w coanliogss ter sale fear of being led into 
the 19th ‘of January, 1876, Edward | 4. ponses on account of improvements; by their 
hoemaker, and others were charged) frm determination not to he dictated to in the 
breaking. ‘The implements used in | ,.nagement of their own properties ; or by it 
me Swrere nced, and the nows- | nay be, imprudent dealing at the hands of an 
states that “one feature of the inspector, or some of his staff. As sanitary im- 
‘a leaden ‘hammer capped with |} ovements, however, are carried into effect, the 
‘was stated wasused for the pur- | beneficial results following thereon will do much 
wedges into safes, the leather to remove oxisting Obstacles from the way. 
$p'Se dimatt aeieclons: Faueation will also domore; and now that so 
hammer, ‘again, is compound, t interest is being taken in schools by the 
ig formed of metal and the other of | Fy p1ic, and so much attention is being paid to 
‘This hammer is nved, the one—or | tiem by school-boards, and others, it would be 
ns a equeczing hammer (if such ®| 1.1) to have the pupils attending such schools 
be employed), the other as tapping | tanght the principles of health; and habite of 
yin order to escortain by ithe sound pro- | ojeqnliness and respeob for outward tidiness 
whero'the veneor ix adhering, and where | 5),u1d be inculeated and impressed upon them 
its not. ‘ with the view of both t and 
‘The stonemason ‘seoms to claim a universal | “yturo improvements on the sanitary condition 
of material and form. As to mate- | (Fine people. 
frequently uses hammers made |" ‘Tj,o sanitary officer will succeed best by exer- 
(stecl-faced), and of an alloy of | ising great care, neither to exact from people 
© ‘hammer and the anvil pyre saeren re sks 
wood, | tions on their propertios. 
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publio health is rapidly. 

new channels of operation are daily 
a ¥ This development is, in many 
of the sani 


‘ngin the manufacture is identical terious 


ensil: t is 
swith. what can be ; and 


nan only, in role 
the demolition of the insalabrions : 
introduction of wide streets .and now ee 
Bat 


having ample vee 
rate of mortality be attained, ] 
rate is not on this account to be left out of cal- 
culation. 1 conaider that, to have towns 3 
ont into emall districts, and tabulated he 
doath-rate per month each, ; 
of the OS ae 4 will and 
cated, and the attention of sanitary. $ 
called to them. In addition 

also be of value to have ® qui 

occasionally intercepted 

districts (at the same time), 

ey in order to discover 


may 

the atmosphere of one 

impnre and injurious to 

how such has come tobe thecase, Such anal 

would no doubt point tosome oanses, which 

at least be modified, if not : 
The health of a 

affected by wide stroots ; 

the greatest importance, that. ; 

to regulate the widths, and to fix the directions 

and levels of every new street within their 


respective burghs,—nay more, I think it is essen- 
barton § 


with." Maoh iowa a a 


tial that they should have ers to 
necessary leading shooungilacats 
through open lands within their 
jurisdiction, Where a number of properties lie 
in the lines of such thoroughfares, it is 
probable that the owners thereof maf not be 
the same mind regarding these; go, inde- 
pendently, each lays out new streets, or 
plans thereof, in the lines which he 
will bring him the best return; and thus, in pa 
many instances, streets are laid ‘out which do — 
not run into each other,—having 10 ; 
nexion,—and no proper sweep of 5 EG 
Now Lhold that the interests of theowners of 


such grounds are not the ‘only interests to be ber 


considered ; these lands take, their ‘ 
to its perry rod 


may well afford 
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room, and ante.room. The lecture-hall will be }- 
42 ft. by 9 ft., and 29 fl. wide, and the gallery 
29 ft. by 22 ft. The reading and other rooms 
will be large and spacious, and afford every com- 
fort for the members. A neat cot! for the | to have 
attendant will adjoin the institute. The archi- | water-closets, 
tect for the building is Mr. Carrington, of Maroke. found advisable to 
= a contractor for es mason | disconnected from ra my 
work; and W. igon, Guisborough, for paint- | by inte over anction a 
ing and glazing. shaft. e sinks and ; rt 



























liver over an open ¢ ; : 
walls <ee a ee bi hollow, and 

protected from rising damp also by @ proper 
damp-proof course. a 







SANITATION OF HOUSES. 


Ar the recent meeting of the British Medical 
Association in Edinburgh, Mr. W. Eassie, C.E., 
of London, read a “Qn the Sanitation of 
Houses, especially with Reference to Drainage.” 
He said ;—The evils of improper drainage are 
best observed in houses that bave been from 
time to time added to until the cottage has 
become almost a mansion. : One is then able to} )..), 
trace the first awakening up of the inmates, 
when the patrimonial cesspool has filled up and 
choked the drains. When this happened in 
villages, all that was done we merely to par- | ; 
tially empty the receptacles and clean out the 
pr Mya when this had occurred several — The steps for the accom! 
times, and the sides caved in, a new dumb-well n¢ ee from a low terrace, 
qas eank, and the drains led into it, the old pit |On 3.0 ox bow: the ground, and = 
being covered up with a stone. It was cheaper yen wee! bt to a great height, 
to do this than to fill it up; and, besides, this | S0com ens San eS wie 
procedure did not neceasitate-the absence of the a eae by a balcony, intended for the eo 
family. It was the same in towns, and only a a. eangoay and to which entrance ig. — 
week ago I laid bare in » Westend London omer Serena em Ge gpI 
house three cesspools which had been dag in he stand is placed af such an angle with the, 
most brotherly proximity, and abandoned in rota- pee pra any portion of it the entire 
tion’ ns they filied up with ordure and filth. Four Seth - thy can be seen, The whole 
cartloads of nightsoil were removed, which could th ; ‘on padi ramon ek! erected, and we 
not have seen daylight for half a century. Nor cand ied 8,001. Thenow 
would it now, had not the rats formed rans i i or tia ta re cenction, ie ETS od 
in their vicinity, and allowed horrible smells | tie basement. a nye ring-rooms fas e 


to invade the house by way of a long- 
forgotten back drain. The reason why these capable of accommodating a large 


ancient nuisances are found inside houses in 


towns and cities was not because the; - " 
se ee ie ocd seit ema ee cee HALL, 


but because the slops from the kitehen and bath 

and laundry wastes were insufficient to flush the} Tux interior of St. George’s Hall has beon 

more solid wastes outside the walls, In nearly re-decorated by Messrs. Alexander White & Sons, 4 

every case, too, the drains were of brick, laid | of that town, under the superintendence of Mr. be} 
Thomas Shelmerdine, jun., the Corporation sure 


with uneven bed, and through the joints of ¥ 
which the fluids percolated. We will take an|veyor. The length of the concert-hall is” * 
170 ft., the width on the Fa ie 


instance. A cottage is drained into a cesspool 
in the kitchen, and when that is fall another is 
dug, until the place is honeycombed with them, | 100 ft. The height of the ground-floor 
the subsoil saturated, and the well poisoned, | crown of the arch is 95 fv. 
A-common privy is used in the yard, and this | esti 


performs the same evil functions. By-and- 
watercloseta are introduced and at ie 


and the | for these is now dug down 

n the garden, with a lower one foran overflow, 
and both cemented down uirtight fashion. There 
no ventilation either, except the trap- 
water of the syphons at the of sink 
soil-pipe, or rain-water stack, And here 
that the drainage into a cesspool is 













REDCAR RACE-GROUND, 


ConsipERaBLe improvements have been made ca 
on the race-conrse at Redcar. The old wooden =” 
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"Ton desi 
which the architects were con- 


-—Bixteen designs were sub- 
for the new bnildings for 
School Board, which was to 
with a master’s 
Y lesigns were rejected at an 
early stage, and finally the designs marked 
“Y,Y.,” and “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
were #warded the first and secord premiums, 
The author of “ Y. Y.,” who is to be entrusted 
with the execution of the work, is Mr. Henry O. 
Harris, of Cardiff and Cooper’s Hill, Staines ; 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream” being the work 
of Messrs, Haddon, Brothers, of Hereford and 
Malvern. Among the local competitors, Messrs, 
James, Seward, aud Thomas, of Cardiff, sub- 
mitted three designs; and Messrs, Wilaon & 
of Bath, two. The design, “To be or 
not to be,” we believe by Mr, W. D. Blessley, of 
Cardiff, was placed th 

















LONDON SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


Stoke Newington.—A new school was opened 
on the 10th instant, in the Gainsborough. 
road, cloge to Victoria Park, and overlooking 
Hackney Downs. The building consists of 
three stories, with ample playgrounds, and a 
separate building forming the caretaker’s house, 
Tho ground-floor, in which are placed the 
infante, has a large schoolroom and two class- 

* rooms with recesses, guted from above, for 
galleries. Tho girls on the first, and boys in the 
we have a like accommodation (except 
k: he recesses), with ample cloak-rooms and lava- 


from taeirrespeotive staircases. 
are also rooms forthe master and mistress. 
The style of architecture employed is that of 
~  Qaeen Anne, the architect being Mr, B, R. Rob- 
the contractor’ Mr. Ennor, of Commer- 
cial-road; Mr. Ellson was the clerk of works, 
The school will hold 730 children at a total cost, 
including purchase of ground and other expenses, 
of 101. 11s, 6d. per heaé. The amount of the 
contract was 5,9301. 
h.—On the 18th inat , Mr. BE. BH. Currie, 
vice-chairman of the Board, presided at the 
oe of a new school in Walnut Tree.walk, 
— course cd a long address, wed nce that the 
was, perhaps, the most peo one in its 
pe that the Board had built in London, because 
‘it was intended exclusively for girls and infants. 
The buildiog in which they had met would accom. 
modate 779 children,—namely, 236 girls and 544 
infante. Notwithstanding the present accommo- 
, there were nearly 1,000 children who were 
) @eprived of means of proper education, At 
present the had accepted contracts fur 


, tthe of 185 schools to accommodate 
is = like 110,000 children, 
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THE BAIeRIDGE mMEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
a BYKER, NEWOASTLE-UPON.TYNE. 
Tax Wesleyan chapel, which has been erected 
ab x ‘ker, a8 a memorial of tho late Mr. Cuthbert 
*F ge, was opened on Tuesday, the 10th 
Some time ago the 

of the Néweastle “Tistrict 

from their old place of 





Wesleyan Methodists 





i worship at St. Lawrence, 
ion chapel at Byker, with 





| substantial and satisfactory 









in competition. The limit of the 





resolved to remove | defen 


most 
manner as sole con- 
tractors, employing as sub-contractors, Messrs. 
R. B. Charlton & Co, for the plumbing and gas- 
fitting; Mr. Beck for the slating; and Mr. J. 
Messenger for the painting and glazing. The 
cost of the building has been 2,9201.; and it is 
satisfactory to add that there are no extras over 
the contract amount. The total cost, including 
price of Jand, building, architect's fees, and other 
items, will be about 83,7001. Mr. Thomas Oliver 
was the architect. 















of lines of 


beverhe ‘ i 4 
of the nave ; (4) Aaditioodt hapeomemell 


repairs in the chancel and other parts of 
eget To effect the genera Waller 
and . are required, iv 4 
commends that the whole of the church be 
cleaned, and that the white and wash 
be carefully taken off the stonework, 
defective stones, of which he believes there are 
but few, reinstated, and the joints of the 
stonework pointed; and also the removal of the 
mer nre fet Romsey).—The memorial : 

whridge (near ey) .—' aH 
stone of a new church, to be named All Saints’, 
has been Inid by tho Rev. T. H. t, of 
Awbridge Danes, who gave the and, Bn 
grocade of Avbchdge, Danes, in the pase ef. 

nds of Aw 
ichelmersh, The design is seont ta? 
style of Gothic architecture, It oon. 
sists of a nave, chancel, vestry, porch, and vault 
under the vestry for the pigs apparatus, 
The nave is 58 ft, in length, by 21 ft. 9 in. in 
width, and is arran; to accommodate 145_ 
adults and forty-two children. The chancel is 
23 ft. by 20 ft., with choir-sittings for sixteen. 
Tu all the church contains sittings for 203 wor- 
shippers. The extorior of the building is faced — 
with Swanage stone, with Bath stono i 
All the roofs are open.timbered trussed rafter _ 
roofs, covered with tiles. An oak bell.turret, 
with a shingle spire, on the west of the nave- 
roof, will carry three bells. The church has been 
designed by, and its erection will be carried out 
under the superintendence of, Mr. John Colson, 
of Winchester, architect, and the contract has 
been taken by Mr. John Orook, of Northam, 
Southampton, at 2,2501. The clerk of the works 
is Mr. John Williams, of London. - , 

Preston.—St. Saviour’s Church has been re. 

completing, and 


opened after cleanin erecting 
a reredos. ‘The poms oh is from the designs of 
Veevers, & Myros, of Preston, 




























HORTICULTURE AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Mr. Cuntirre Owen, 0.B., the British Execu- 
tive Commissioner, is making known to fi 
intending exhibitors in the Horticultural Depart- 
ment what will be best appreciated there, and 
those concerned should obtain the circular. 

Besides plants, Adornments of Horticultwre are 

asked for,—Gardon statuary, fountains, vases, 
pedestals, summer-houses, and window garden. 
ing as applied to dwellings. Garden Requisites,— 
such as horticultural buildings, propagating. 
honses, hot-beds, &c.: the best mode of heating 
them; and as to Art and Science of Hortioul- 
ture,—Designs for laying out gardens and the 
improvement of private residences; designs of 
rustio constructions and adornments for private 
and public grounds, public squares, parks, &c., 
showing arrangement of commercial gardens or 
nurseries, and for the parterre; examples of 
planting and the ornamental grouping of trees, 
plants, and shrubs; and the treatment of water 
for ornamental purposes. 





































Tue exhibition of the works of the students 
and the annual meeting took place in the Town 
Hall on the 13th inst, he works were inspected 
by a large number of visitors. In the course 
of the proceedings the Rev. R. L. Carpenter 
(secretary) read the report of the committee, in 
which they say “They have now to record a 
fortheradyance. In the local examinations, in 
April, 36 students werwatecessful, whilst 26 was 
the highest ever reached before ; 643 works were 
sent up for inspection to South Kensington, 
while, tili Jast year, 200 4vas the average; on 
these 21 industrial stadents earned grants, and 
16 students were awarded prizes, while the 
works of eight students were for national 
competition. Two ladies in former years have 
obtained the national book prizes; but this year, 
for the first time, medals have been gained—a 
silver medal by Mr. J, H, Dunham, and a bronze 
medal by Mr. F. H. Newbery; both these stu. 
dents are making art their profession.” 














Measrs. Myres, 
It is executed in Caen stone, and divided into 
three bays, each with enriched centre panels, 
the centre one being surmounted by a crocketed 
gable and a moulded arch, supported upon a 
triple cluster of columns, the outer ¢olumns bein, 
of green polished marble, each havi foliated : 
cap and moulded base, The 
mounted by a perforated and foliated i 
On each side the space to the level of the east win. ‘ 
dow is covered with Maw & Co.’s majolica tiles in 
patterns, The work of the reredos has been — 
carried out by Mr. H. 'T, Miles, of Preston, from 
the architects’ drawings, and under the super. 
vision of Mr. T. H. M The south chancel 
window has been en 














is sur. 
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CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING a cluster of caps, 


ACT. ventional fol 

Surveyors’ Fees.—Noah Moss, of 6, 7 5 ing ao my 
road, Victoria Park, was summoned by Mr. John 
Turner, one of the district surveyors of Isling- 
ton, as being the builder or workman engaged 
for ereoting or doing certain work to a house on 
the west side of Alson-road, Islington, 
Mr, Turner sai found defendant 
bnilding at a = — = Pn he eked 
who was the builder he but 


curneanet and 
¢ him out to him. sold east 


jim two days’ notice of his intention 
building was commenced, but: th 
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erecting # new place of | him. 
bni 





the Local , 
with the execution of the Act, are 
this moment e' in rope ys numbers 
those li is and the other courts and 
affe by my improvement scheme; and 
that, in due course, the result of their labours in 
this will be made public. 
I have- no wish to anticipate the return now 
being made by the local authority, but would 
simply remark that it will be valueless, unless 
the numbers are taken late at night (certainly 
not earlier than the closing of the publichouses), 
until which time the hubitations proposed to be 
removed under the provisions of the Act do not 
receive their full complement of ocoupants. 

A considerable per-centage must also be added 
to the total arrived at, owing to the exodus 
which takes place at this season of the year for 
harvesting, the majority of those who leave 
London for this purpose also assisting at hop. 
picking. It is well known that large numbers of 
| men, women, and children, migrate from Gray’s- 
inn.lane into Kent and Surrey, at this time, with 
the object I have stated. 

Meanwhile if Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Payne 
would like to learn how some of the rooms in 
Tyndall’s-buildings are occupied, let them visit 
the ground-floor of No. 1, where they will find 
the following persons living in one apartment :— 


John O'Donnell, snes 4, 
Hannah O'Donnell, . 0, 
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0! Donnell, aged 15. 
ly Jeremiah O'Donnell, 14, 
Daniel O'Donnell, 13. 


i 
a 


Honora O° Donnell, aged 7. 
Margaret O'Donnell, aged 4; and 
‘An infant 6 weeks old. 

Tam not ungenerous oe to say that thia is 
to be taken as a sample of the whole, nor would 
I attempt to deduce from this example the 
moral ex wno disce omnes. 

Bat that there isan amount of overcrowding 
even in Tyndall’s-buildings, of which the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Society for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Labouring.Classes little 


over the height afzooms ine buildings. oun, Tam on al 
itherto, as you are aware, it has been customary | 8° aeaed lower 
in 4 of building b -laws, & it 16 Burro’ i. iE » ASAACS, 
a eo cine atended ee 
such a by-law is no longer A 
Local Government Board, as, on Miscellanea, 
ec aera geet ie vires, — 
‘a room having, as M , nothing} §t. Thomas's School-Chapel, Flint Com- 
do with ventilation. I could instance many |mon.—The opening of St. Thomas's School. 
cases in which such a by-law, having been pro-| Chapel, the foundation.stone of which was laid 
local authorities, has been struck out by |on Whit Tuesday, 1874, took place on the 4th 
Government Board, and the endeavours | jnst., and. the ceremony was very imposin 
those who know the value of the regulation to| throughout, The morning service was attend 
yas a inserted in the new Sanitary | by a large congregation from the parish of Flint 
have failed, A Surveyor. | and surrounding parishes. The building consists 
of a nave, chancel, vestry, and north and south 
porches, affording accommodation for 300 wor- 
shippers, and 230 children when the edifice is 
used as a school. Being built of local stone, 
with buttresses, the appearance is substantial. 
The |The style is Karly English. The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a wall of un 
Halkyn marble, having a 09 and plinth of 
the same material, but polished. The chancel 
are of wrought-iron and polished brass; the 
= is of polished brass. There is a stained 
glass window in the east end, set up in memory 
tif, | of James Eyton, some time town clerk of Flint, 
and Mary, his wife, and of Sophia Eyton, late of 
the! Gornist.. The architect, Mr. John Hill, of 
resented with an épergne, in 
fis services as architect, 















all the works have been con- 


ti 


HEIGHT OF ROOMS. 


Sin,—A paragraph at the toot of p. 686 of the 
Builder, headed ‘ Houses unfit for Habitation,” 
in which the height of the rooms of the houses 
referred to is stated to be only 6 ft., leads me to 
that it may not be generally known that 
authorities have not, legally speaking, any 



































































RECOVERY OF COMMISSION FOR SALE. 
. . THORNHILL v. CARTER. 





London, was 
recognition of 





| Lillie 
club has been formed under this title, the Dake 
of Montrose being the chairman of the committee. 
Lamba hs, taken promises noxt to the polo 
Lillie Bridge, and has already erected 
accommodation of the 


s whi 



















































Bridge Skating Rink Club —A now 4, 


“Larchitect ia Mr. J. W. Gough. 
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Castle, built by William de Warren’ 
churches in the town containing ancient 
ments, as well as other bui' 
course, Southover Church, with G 
Chapel, containing the remains of W: 
Warrenne and Gundrada, his w: 

trodden ground offering no 
The ead was held in tn 0 
the eer grounds, w was, 
considerable interest, as being 

ancient and extensive priory of St. Pancras. 
dinner was presided over by Mr, J. G. 
son, M.P. 

The Hermann Monument.—The Hermann 
Monument, near Detmold, was inaugurated in. 
the presence of 40,000 people. Her von Bandet 
is the scalptor. The Times corres} 
The statue is described as an imposing work of. 
art; 80 ft. high from the point of the uplifted 
sword to the legionary eagle trodden under 
foot by the victor. This gigantic Hermann in 
form and countenance is intended to impersonate 
the frankness and strength attributed to the 
ancient Germans by their Roman enemies. His 
costume, being the old Saxon tunic, with bear- 
skin mantle and helmet, Jeaves arms and legs 
acisne of thie she, tales figare erected snc 
portions the t ro 
tocnplo, which forme the. pedestal, ia 80 fe b 

mple, Ww: orms the is 
and is YS by a foundation 66 ft, in 
diameter. The figure, being of chased Coppers 
derives solidity from a complicated system 
Snper eoed in making theciattorsipia SaTiowt 
copper in the statue 8 . 
the iron, 4,133 owt. A national reward has been. 
conferred upon Herr yon Bandel. 

Fatal Accident at Bishop Auckland.— 
The new building which is in course of ereotion 
in Newgateand Victoria streets, Pegg Ayre 
for Mr. George Moore, and which intended 
for a large commercial hotel, was on the 18th 
inst. the scene of a fatal accident. A large 
number of men are employed on the work, and 
the building is nearly ready for the roof. 
oung men, named Watson, Patterson, and 

, were engaged above the second floor 
scaffold, building up a chimney-breast. 
were attended to by a man named James 
By some means unknown the wall below them 
gave way, letting out the joists, when the scaffold. 

‘ell, and the men, together with the scaffold and. 
about 15 ft, of the wall, were precipitated into 
the cellar, a distance of nearly 30 ft. ‘The fallen 
débris had smashed out nearly every joist in both 
floors. Brown was killed and the other three 
men sustained serious injuries. 

The Pease Statue at Darlington.—The 
bronze statue to be erected in Darlington to the 
memory of Joseph Pease was successfully cast, 
on the 14th inst., at Messrs. Cox & Son's fo 
Thames Ditton. The statue is to be placed 
conspicuous part of Mr. Pease’s native 
Darlington, the birthplace of the railways 
world. The unveiling will take place 
fiftieth anniversary of the of 
passenger train, the 27th of September 
which day the “ Railway Jubilee” is to 
brated at Darlington. The statue itself 
erected on a pedestal 9 ft. high, of 
granite, having four bronze panels ai the 
delineating the various phases in Mr, Pease’s 
eventful career,—1, emancipation ; 2, education ; 
8, his political and Parliamentary career ; : 

mining and railways. The work will cost 
about 3,0001. ° ; 
Savile Park Building Club, Halifax.— 
‘A scheme is on foot for the erection of a large 
wea veg sera fo various sizes, near 
to Park. ildings are proposed 
dre nem ptr mye tone rn 

lot are to be nine semi-detached resi. 
dences, each of the value, with the 
1,0001., on the west side of Savile Park-road. 
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jeepening 
. The Com.| for a pair of intermed 
that samples | new aap? twos 3 
e, and therefore | include the mber jetty, for 
‘could make his | entrance to the dook. 
The Sanitary State of Hackney.— 
Ash Closets.—|Tripe has presented to the Hackney Board 
4 that these closets, made | Works a report on the sanitary 
nt, are employed largely for | district. The publio on 
floors and yards at gentlemen’s | not been quite 80 as. 
workmen's cottages in villages.| years. Still, the death-rate 
Is, and institationsin special locali- | all London. The population estima’ 
may be recommended, ‘The principle | 137,571, being an increase in the decade of nearly 
.ash closets, the invention of Mr,| 40,000 persons. The 
orrell, O.H., consists, our readers may | has augmented in the same period from 22'8 to and from north 
in the utilisation of the house-asbes | 34-9, and is increasing at the rate of one is 
. This object is attained by an} per acre per annum. Dr. Tripesays that 


very simple contrivance. The | 1875-6 a much larger mortality from scarlet fever 
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are ‘on a sloping-screener, at the | must be expected. The river Lea has been, and 
rear of the By an arrangement of levers | jg still, in a very bad state. The overcrowding 
this screener is moved every time the seat is | cases at Hackney were not nui but some : 
occupied, and the ash-dast is separated from the | of them were very bad, The was = ihe 
cinders, and falls into a receptacle from which | jn all these cases quickly rémedied. Building ab Hipperholme.—It is 
it is moted out in the exact quantity required) po hary Temperance Hall.—Tonders for eae 
sehen: dhe \sent fe vacated. The cinders pass Of | his hall and buildings were invited from Ban the ereotion of first-class aweling: 
the soreener, and may be again used as fuel. |i niiders only, and sent in as follows :—C.| houses. The site is between the Leeds 


Deposits in the Thames.—An ‘ 9 AB ‘Davis, &S. tehall road and Hipperholme. el, and 
@laborate report has recently been issued by Sir ona Sone a ter, 68 ce Ay a extensive ean and rey oe 
Joseph Bazalgette, the engineer to the Metro-| Kingerlee, 2,8751. ittee were divided rays re ; 
politan Board of Works, in rep! to a commani- as to the choice of : lowest two tenders, the a 
cation addressed to that Bourd by the Thames | difference being and a consideration of 
Conservancy, alleging that the accumulation of | certain matters bebween the committee and 
on the river bank opposite Orossness | Messrs. Davis (who formerly occupied the pro- 
— — 1870 and 1874, Rca -o~4 te |Party), influenced e decision arrived at to 
cubic yards, equivalent to a tep i - as being practical! 
eairesn 7 in. and 8 in. spread agg over the aon, ais toe = * ying 
bed for of a mile. Sir Joseph! pijities of the 
admitting the statement, adds | invited no question of 
that the increase of deposit is not uniform nor | entertained ; 
4 ens = 2 ce was 1e88 | socepted. ° whi 
, cubic yards in 1874 than it was in 
% showing a natural deopening of the river|_ Zhe New Law Gonrt, a one the | consists of three 
ri 10 in. between 1872 and 1874, He | 16th inst. was opened the new _ rt. Tt} c 
evidenve goes to show that tho | i# more commodions: than the old one, and this 
discharged into the river at Orossness|®PPears to be the only improvement. The ap- 
to scour it rather than to form deposit. cr get ke by A res <p pels 
‘The Clock at Hely Rood Church, South- | '9")""' tu. vossawe every one cots bonnes 
—This clock is now on the point of a tran ik bisa t solici- 
letion. It has been supplied = Mr. J. eis together with the 
Thomas, of the High-street. The dials, one another sans 
ms, weighing about three tons 
in. in diameter, of solid copper, 







When 
this sort should be 
Jowest tender should be 
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and 
the and the other on the front look - pre 
1 er on ron '. =. 
ing ge-streot, are specially made of | fT. No rooms a 
centre in one piece, and in attendance Or 
ike having four which to retire to 





The 


by six copper 

to*atilise the rays. Most) Mary Ann Matthews, 

done in the town, by | deceased was her first child, and they li 

& Thomas; the| the ground floorof the above address, 
front room for business purposes, and 


91,280,1311., 


Florentina,” just published, 

gives a description of three pieces of 

needlework, which attracted his attention 

bedroom in which ee ae pee =, v0 i ‘ 

Hotel, Lancaster. e ‘essor, while 5 

at this old inn, was engaged in revising a lecture Mr. D, W. Stevenson, preys | Edinbargh, has 

on “Design in the Florentine of Bn- been selected to design the 

graving.” It was in this inn, also, if we remember a bronze figure with granite pedestal, 

rightly, that Dickens and Mr, Wilkie Collins | to be erected at Oldham in memory of 

wrote one of their joint stories. Mr. John Platt, M.P., the inventor and 
; factarer of cotton-spinning machinery, to a 

A Relic at the Thames Embankment.— | Oldham is indebted for a school of science and 

The workmen engaged in clearing out the) art, 


foundations for the new opera-house on the — This 1 

Thames Embankment at Westminster, have A parr i bree me ? ‘ 

discovered, at a depth of 35 ft., a sword Of| ) merg bei po aos 8 same , 

curious workmanship. It is anid to bave | 06 those of Gloucester Cathedral. "Tho work - * 

handle se ge covered with heraldio en- has been carried out Mr, Gough, of Westgates St 
wi apparently of about the time] street, Gloucester burners are placed in 

of Edward Il. or II. The blade is of} 11. cornice, ar mvt the pillars in the nave, and: 

fine Spanish temper, is straight, and double- penat-pndmante both sides along the entire length 

edged, and is sharp, although much dis-| oF the building. 


fi d with rust. 
a New Mission-room, Bradford. — Mr. B. 
The Paving and a of London.— | Wood, of Frizin; , has just 

Barly next session Sir William Fraser will call | hig own cost a building to be call 
attention in the House of Commons to the paving, | District Mission, which 
hting, and cleansing of London, move/and Sunday school, and for the 
that, in the opinion of this House, the parochial | divine worship, The cost of the structare 
system is unsuited and inadequate to the reason-| about 1,8001., and it will 
able ee of the inhabitants of the | children. 

‘ the 
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with 
child, whilst the 
force either sash up 
the key, the simple 
apparatus. 
or cords, and 
yy upper sashes 


ein 
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mot: is, and that the subject deserves the 
immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Govern. | . The apse of ar tad 
ment, with a view to remove by legislation the wansen.— It was decid 

great evils that at present exist. it 


New Docks at Dnndee.—A wet dock | piers another thousand feet will be 

named the Victoria in honour of the Queen, was | proceeded with, ‘The work will be carried out 
formally opened at Dandee on the 16th inst. by | by the Harbour Trust themselves, and the total 
Lord Strathmore, the lord-lieutenant of the | estimated cost is about 30,0001, . 
county. The new works have cost upwards ofa| want of Sewers in St. Pancras.—At a 


quarter of a million, and the sam expended on r 
| the harbour from first to last has been nearly a awe ee ggg ip reo the 


million, Lord Strathmore said the Queen had P| 
intended to be present, but had been inoeantly | Dien ethane pena = 
obliged to forego the pleasure, Four launches tinuation of the sewers in the locality, ab am 
Rs ; took place, and the proceedings passed off with expense of 4401. which was agreed to, as also 

. great success. improvement of the sewerage in the Junction. 

Ba ig om minentionas a — road, at a cost of 460%, 

r) \ thalers has been gran () Schools Kensington. 

German Government for the carrying out of the aor beer th laid the corner-stone of 
proposed project of having plaster casts taken | second set of Church of England schools in the 
of all the most important monuments of archi-| parish of St, Clement, Kensington a. 
tecture and sculpture in Italy, The Italian The schools are intended for about 700 children. 
Government has given permission for this work | ‘The architect is Mr. ¥. Rogers, who expects to 


under certain conditions, one being that a copy | have the build: leted at 
_ | of every one of the works reproduced should be | aL it: per viral ia = — by 


ven towards the formation of a museum o! 
i Pg A Village Destroyed by Fire.—On tho 
‘ 18th inst. the village of Chudleigh Kolgaiete 
West Bromwich —A new Town Hall and| Devon, was in great part destroyed. 
public buildings, comprisi commissioners’ | children experimenting with a box of fusees set 
offices, free library, open an covered markets, | fire toa and before help could arrive 
and public baths, erected at a cost of some| not only was it entirely destroyed, but many 
80, , have been formerly at West | others were much damaged. ; 
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Bromwich, when a dinner in of the| The Old Baptist Chapel Guildford.—The 
occasion was given by Mr. R. Farley, the chair-| Qiq Baptist Chapel, in South-street, is res 
man of the Loval Board of Improvement Com-| haji with the addition of a schoolroom, and on 





the 18th inst. the memorial-stone was laid by 


BiA., has been offered by the Committeo of accommodation being required at Steep-lane 
Council on Education to Mr. B. J, Poynter, 0 po Chapel, the congregation have erected — 
A.R.A., Slade Professor at Uni College, opened a new chapel to seat 600 persons, — 
‘London, and are glad to hear that ithas been /and a school, with class-rooms, to acoom- = — 
acospted by him, 850 scholars. The total cost of these - 
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4 The work will be at once 
and is expected to occupy about four months. 

. The New King’s School, Chester.—Tho 
large of in front of the Town-ball, oe a ig 
ee -as the site for the new King’s School, ange sesenseenes r 

hias been handed over to the contractor, Mr.| For additions to house in Bow-road, for Dr. Batteson, 

Farrimond. On the 9th inst. the work was Messrs. Hills & Fletcher, architoots :— 
commenced. 






























For alterations to Bast London Soap Works, , for 
Mer Mtaward Cook & Oo, Mosers. Hills & Fletcher, 


architects. con supplied ;— 
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Mr. Edward Newton, architect, of 104, “7 


Victoria-street, K.C,, writes to explain fice fittings, 17 end 18, Basinghall-street. Mr. 
o> ig not the Mr. Newton concerned in the warn Banks, architect — a 














” 
case of“ Newton v. the Hornet, For now fittings, Old Materials, 
Drew .. sever £162 10 0 seers, £22 10 0 
TENDERS Colls 18710 0 se 710 0 
parts beeen EBs 
For warehouses, &c,, in Clavering-place, for R. Robinson For additions and alterations to ‘Glenthorne,” The 
owonstle on-Ttyne ;. | Avenue, Upper Richmond-road, Patney, for Mr. 8. 
& Co,, Ni Mr. 9. x. Watson, —_ Marrinea. Pi eners Karslake & Mortimer, architects. 





tect — Quantitios by the architects :— 
Hobson ....... 


The tender of Mesers. & 
Works), for the whole ‘of the blinds to the 
Sone bor Children at Norbiton (Mr. H. Qotve test, 
architect), has been accepted, - 
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For the erection of a detached residence in Upper 
Richmond-road, ers for Mr. R, Heath, Mr. 8. Wood, 
architect. No quantities :— 










0 
iso 0 
£2,035 0 0 B.A.T. DB (an aves 1,009 tt by 700 ft, te nobam 
Heer w1 547 0 0 sion. Tatormation as to the new docks and extension Works: 
3,809 9 0 mouth i by no mvane willingly ature) tom (ie alone a? 
: ct 
auts 4 For now Presbytery, Tyler-street, North-East Green paren _ ¥—W. B—W. year ie HK PJ. MR. . 
=i “RJ. BHO, & Son,—ML—C. 8-H BWI. Le 














wich. Mr, senty some ansom, architect, Quantities | yy. 
B.A. 




































Lee BOPP RE prepared by Mr. Honry Smith :— 7-8. J. (in type. —J. K—C. ZT. W. Ae AW, ©. B. 
For Long Baton Working Men's Co-operative Stores, Dove, Brothers... £1,605 0 0 e - a: oP) ey te  B. 
Derbyshire. Messrs, Robert Clarke & Son, architects :— Saith e008 T1509 0 0 _h. & W.-J, GB C.J, 8, —B LO. YW, B. feend. 
eee Lathey, Brot We are compelled to ecline pointing out books and giving 
f 4 4 Gregory . addresnes. ¢ ny 
‘yerman. statements of facta, Ist of tenders, roust be 
3 Ks Beale (ace aes pemny | address of the a, not Sescmeelly: ter 
00 For the erection of #eottage In Bouth Pengo Park, for | Norn —The reeponatbitity of signed articles, and papers ead 
i 00 Rh vag nigh ai nn lt oh ead Ic, for | Nifemaettinge tate. of ogame, with the esibome. © Sr cha® 
M 00 Ties (accepted) v.ssssssevesersscsseserres £600 0 0 
ty For the rebuilding of Moyriesk House, near Quin, | For alterations and additions to the Lord Nelson, OHARGES FOR verge 
4 Clare, TEP. Vesey Fitzgerald, D.L. ne W. | Nelson-square, Blackfriars-tond (necond tenders). Mossrs, | ANTED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
’ yi tect, Quantities by Messre, Gribbon & ing _ Hollands qaaeeeeret siege Ne er sera 
nd ruham se08 
ne Gahan & Bon £2,800 Moreland & Niow BD 0 Shee: ' 
_ Onrroll 2 ‘00! TEED saenieeed ave A Bix lines pn pityen fed “ aK . 


coccoo 


__.. TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 
THY BUUREN Ling the tot I ber nan 


\dvance. © 
Maltpenny stamps ‘amounts ander : 
a Ty een Re 
King-street, Covent-garden, W.0, to DO! y aDRI 









Harris & Wardrop... 
Hunt (accepted) sesseree 


For erecting Foxiiees on the site of Nos. 68 and 69, 
Old Bailey, for Messrs. Mr. sehr Renton, 


For works to premises, Burlington-street. Mr, 8. Mer 
architect. Quantities supplied by the arch: 


Dyball, architect :— 

















Lister ... £98 tect :— 
‘Abraham: re a Wil, Higees & HLM eessriosorseee £7,080 0. 0 al 
00 Newman & Mant.ersscserssserreseee 0,864 0 0 
¢ 00 Morter........« ssansnneenasaneenson 6,683 0 0 - ; an 
¢3 | emer eae Se-3'3 
00 ghtin, i 
00 Poster (rithaedihc 5,797 0 0 
. 00 
* For new vicarage at Hampstead. Mr, T. K. Groen. 
- Por villa residence, Sydenham, Mr, B. Fletcher, archi- | architect. Quantities supplied by Mr, Charles Poland :— 
i — Burford ......c0cceneeessenee . £3,159 0 0 
- Serrard ,.. £1,607 0 0 Merritt & Ashby) scccsese . 2, 00 
+ Baal seveseee 1,691 0 0 Downs & Co, ..serasenseeesneets . 29399 0 0 
Brass .. 1,650 0 0 Dove, Brothers, ..carsesaeeeee . 23975 0 0 
ei oa oes 1,620 9 0 Browne & Robins0Mserseeser 2.970 0 0 
8 Hit, ieee, & Hill Ug 0 0 Hem 0 0 
. on as rn L900 3004 0 0 
_ For and alterations to 8t, Mark's Charch, Tol- 00 
& Son, archi- 00 


. ro pel N. Messrs, W, Waymouth 
Pip cules © Dore Bawthens (etcapted) ........ £745 00 


is 
Be new Lecture Hall and alterations at the Strood 
Wake, Glas sod Institute. "Mr. Bulmer, archi- 


DAYLIGHT IN DARK ROOMS 














ve BY MBANS OF q Pirin. 
and men's inf Woes they oe ye ee 
” rm eo 
the of St, Marylebone. Mr. 
avolitec,"Qeanitin Dy the architect 
No EASE 0 
scien 8 . 
iskshenainSrandc: AO MANUFACTORY: 
peatabeosvenniinoerseasecsersqene MONO | O° 0 AG SE 4 : oi Nang 
peg ar ie 68 aes ar aba sans sks Gk SR 
z 1660 0 0 aed LE E 5 a) TR 










































associations, ‘These records so beautifally, #0) Abbey of Evesham.” ‘The paper was remarkable | 
admirably arranged and tabulated by Mr. for tho research which it exhibited. It wae = 
Halliwell,Phillipps, by the sanction of the Cor-| illustrated by an excollont plan. One ot the 
poration, and under the care of Mr. Josephi| most important points raised by the writer was 
Latimer, the Chamberlain, have been placed on as to the age of the bell.tower, which iscommonly “ 
these tables for your inspection. These records assigned to Abbot Lichfield. An elaborate argu- 
will take you back ‘almost to the Conqueror’s ment was brought forward to prove tl 
time. In their pages you will learn what an | built about a century earlior, probably b Abbot 
important’ Church history Stratford possesses, | Zatten, a view which was also taken, hi a 
and most of England’searly history is intimately | by Mr. J. H. Parker. et es Na 
connected with that of tho Church, Youwill| The Rey. A. H. W. Ingram combated the 
read how its present Collegiate Charch was built |argament that the bell-tower was not built in 
upon tho site of one which dated back to Saxon | Lichfield’s time, and qnoted from a Latin 
times; of its Chantry of Priests founded by that treatise, written by a monk of Evesham, in the ’ 
great ecclesiastic and statesman, John do twenty-second year of Lichfield’s rule, and trans. 
Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury; of the }lated by Thomas Talbot, « Northamptonshite 
College wherein they found a congenial home, | antiquary of the time of Elizabeth, who added 
4 papers, that we should | builtfor them by Ralph de Stratford, Bishop of | the fact that “in his (Lichfield’s) time the now 
be telling a twice-told London ; of the Guild of the Holy Oross, and its|tower of Evesham was built, which ag yet is 
tale if we were to|chapel, so greatly indebted to one Robert de| left untouched.” He (Mr. Ingram) contended 
: v follow minutely the | Stratford; and of the Grammar School, founded ‘that the tower was more likely to have been 
“eee steps of the party. | by good Priest Jolyfie. built in settled times under tho Tudors, than 
“We shall confine ourselves to a point ortwohere| A Vice-President of the Association respond. when tho Wars of the Roses prevailed, = 
_gnd-there. ing to the Mayor's kind greeting, exprossed re-| The Rev. N. G. Batt said there were many i 
i Strat ford-on-Avon. gret at the absence, through ,indisposition, of the | instances of a great amount of building baviag = 
i eraw ‘The Mayor here was particularly happy in his Marquis of Hertford and of Lord Houghton. He been done during the Civil Ware, as at St. Albanils. ad 
‘nddress to the assembled members. It is not, assured the Mayor and Corporation that it gave | The Chairman (Mr. Godwin) said it was dfno- 
“he remarked, too much to say that wo regard it |the members of the Association resident in use the British Archmological Association coming = __ 
somewhat in the light of a duty to welcome 60 London and other places, the greatest satisfac. |to the.town if such’a point as that could nobbe ys 
Gistinguished a body, which numbers amongst tion to see how well the people of Stratford | settled. He would rathertrust to masonry than | 
its members men to whom Stratford is much discharged their great responsibility in carefully | M.S., and suggested: a careful examination the 
_ indebted, prominently amongst them being the | preserving the antiquarian treasures next morning, which was agreed upon. 
name of Mr, Hulliwell-Phillipps, It is ono of | with Shakspeare, . At the following evening-meeting, Mr. Blashill 
the sweets of life to turn aside for a time from Clopton. reported that, as arranged on the previous eyen- 
sacar meaions naires, 0nd one The Wiaibto Ulopton House, show “bbb iaeut’ ef Ses, 5 Ser Goleta, Haieeoet 
ee care cace’ cecuataet cnn |e, Stim Hodgeon, after » Tong examination pemranteray algal rypar spire 
‘ "| of Stratford and its old buildings, proved a very is ; ; 
“isin t countless monuments of this and other interesting and agreeable episode in the day's tower that morning, to form theit own opinion 
parks “and to soarch for, with filial fondness, | sc sedings, Mr. Hod vet hinlady received {#10 it# date, and had come to the conclusion 
© those footprints on Time's sands which they La rg 7 that tho tradition in Evesham, that ib was built =~ 
; @ party of about 100, specially invited, at four Lie ionbtedl ‘He | 
o'clock, when a déjetnr was prepared in a tent by field, was iy correct, wer 
erected outside Clopton House, and here, after glad to be able to confirm this tradition, and he 
entertaining his guests in most hospitable sympathised with the feeling that provailed’ in 
fashion (a peculiar feature in the entertainment aang, "apd ropes bese gr eyo 
of the architecture, notwithstanding some minor 
details to the contrary, would lead some at firdt 
sight to think that the tower was many years 
| older than it was; but this might be accounted 
for by the supposition that it was built during 
the early part.of Abbot Lichfield’s career, which =~ 
would be about the year 1514. He felt thatthe — 
need not say anything to stimulate the people of — 
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genealogy of tho residents of ; 
and tracing the decadence of the Clopton family, 
mentioned some curious facts illustrative of the 
enhanced value of real property in modern 
times. He stated that in 1830 the Clopton |’ 
estate of 280 acres was sold to a Mr, Lloyd for 
16,5002. In 1873 he (Mr. Hodgson) bought. the 
Jestate by avotion for 38,0001, (more than 
doubling the value in forty years), exclusive 
the value of the timber and the furniture,| 
which in 1824 sold for 571., but for which he 
'| had to pay 8,001. in September, 1878. " 


The Bell Tower at Bvesham, — 
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4 upon the rather vague documentary | belong the bell-tower, the chantry chapels in the 
“evidence. parish. churches, grammar ery Me chief 


‘could not apply to the central tower, because | abbey. It is wonderfal how he was able to do 


qwhen an old countryman attempted to swear| Some amusement wag created by an ancient. 
ie land from the monastery, his beard sud- | looking inscription, which at the first glance ap. 


relics. The smiths of Alcester were punished | columbarium, but which when read was as 
for interrupting the saint's sermon, by an | follows :— older Church with the missionary of the 
anathema which long prevented any one from 
carrying on the trade in that town, Norton 
Church is dedicated after St. Egwin, and his| ©n Thursday Hailes Abbey, Sudeley, and 
likeness is to be seen on the ancient lectern there, | Winchcombe were visited. Concerning the 
which once belonged to Evesham Abbey. He_| former, 


the Vale of Evesham. Egelwin, the last Saxon 








commended. He" 
abbey and successfully 
usurping Normans, His successor, 
French abbot, mistrasting the genuineness of the 
abbey relics, which had not saved the — 
re, 




















Dent, 
P from defeat, submitted them to the ordeal the course of which he 
“Me. Blashill said it was dae to Mr. Walcott to | out of which they emerged triumphant. Hgelwin | plause, that Mr. Dent had in ; 
atate that he argued that the words “new | was the ablest of the abbots, and bis mixed intended shortly to publish, the of Badgley 
‘towor,” quoted by Mr. Ingram, referred to the| character has been too hardly dealt with by Castle, than which he could not con ; 
oentral tower in the Abbey, and not to the bell-| modern historians on account of his supposed | interesting addition to our 
tower. The qnestion had, however, been de-| want of patriotism, Clement Lichfield was the | Next the historical, 
cided upon the architecture of the tower itself, | Inst real abbot of Evesham, and to his time | sures contained in this noble , and 
fit garniture of such a casket, were 
thie dapomt, permitted only 8 moet ousory 
their dis; F only & 
glance at the numberless objects of interest 
the antiquary of Elizabeth's timo, referred | so much, and embellish the choir of the abbey | beauty here assembled. To be a 
to Lichfold’s stracture as the towe: “ which is left | church also, since he was subjected to continual | beauties and treasures of Sudeley must 
tonch«d” ; whereas the central ‘ower had then | and heavy exactions by the King and Wolsey. _| and this sight, be it recorded to the 
denolished. He was confident that had of Mr. and Mrs. Dent, is never denied to 
Mr, Walcctt himself been present he must have Buckland. who seek it, After this inspection, Mr. 
acknowledged himself sn‘isfied by such con-| ‘The excursion on the third day included Buck- | Roberts read an interesting paper on the 
proof as had been brought forward to| land, and the party on arrival proceeded at once | and archyol of the castle, Mr. { 
upset his contention. to the church, where they were met by Mr. J. 0. | at some wavs upon the architectural details of 
The Vicar of Evesham said that they were | Halliwell-Phillips, who, as lord of the manor,|the castle, calli particular attention to the 
alive tothe importance of preserving | welcomed the visitors, with the majority of whom | oriel window now in ruins, and which overlooked 
the tower, When they had finished All| he was well acquainted, through previous archmo- ‘a pleasaunce, the site of which now formed the 
Sainte’ Church, they would have this tcwor | logical sympathies; Here Mr. J. Robinson, archi- | beautiful flower-garden which had been laid out ‘ 
thoroughly restored. But in the meantime a| tect,read ashort paper on the history of Buckland, with rare taste upon the lines of the old ; 
now roof would be placed upon it to make| and described the church, which is a building of | saunce. He also detailed the history 
it water-tight. the thirteenth century, as regards the jer | occupants of the castle from the oreation of 
portion, but it is also made up of specimens of | Ralph, Lord Sudeley, in the 26th of 
The Abbey of Evesham. mauy arshiteotnral periods, having Leen restored | mentioning its t to the Duke of 
Several papers were of course forthooming on | and repaired at different ~ , and having | afterwards Ri Ill, and the death | 
this subject. At one of the meetings,— thus become a rather remarkable and interesting 
Tho Rey. N. G. Batt, M.A., vioar of Norton, | illustration of various styles of architecture. In’ 
read a very able pevec on “The Abbey of | the chancel or east window are some beautiful 
Evesham, illustrated by the Lives cf a Triad of | specimens of stained glass, of a date antecedent 
ita Abbots.” Tho following is a summary :—| to that of the churoh. This glass is supposed to 
The little town of Evesham is chiefly recom. | have been brought from Hailes Abbey. It was | and Tewkesbury. The yy was divided, some 
mended to archeologists as the seat of a great | evidently never intended for the window in going by water and by The 
e- 9 hitirytee though scanty remains of it are | which it now does'service. Proceeding onwards, | latter, in consequence of the of the 
loft, flourished for more than 800 years, from its | the party next inspected the Grange, at Broad- drivers to go so far as was needed, did not seo 
foundation in 701 to the dissolution in the six-| way, formerly belonging to the Abbey of Per- Deorkuias ' 
teenth century. Ite abbots were amongst the | shore, and until recently used as the parish work- tiny i, 
moat powerful and wealthy barons in the mid-|house. Shortly after two o'clock, the party} and, under the circumstances, we cannot do 
Jand counties. They were fifty in number. We having all mustered atthe Lygon Arms, Broad- better than adopt the account of it-given im 
aball consider the lives of three,—Kgwin, Kgel- | way, a déjedner wate served, after which, the Standard, by a well-known local au wo LY 
wis, and Lichfleld,—who represent the begin-| Mr. Isaac Averill read a paper, prepared by | Not a student of Gothic architecture in 
ving, the highest prosperity, and the fall of the | Mr. J. 0. HalliwellPhillips, on “The History of i i 
tion, ‘The story of the foundation of | Broadway.” The main sabjeot of the paper was | church. Its double angular windows, which 
Evesham Abbey resembles the account of the | a di uisition on the enormous labour required | look from the tower into the nave of the church, 
apparition of the Blessed Virgin at Lourdes, in| in order to do justice to a history of either have been engraved many times as specimena 
our‘own time. Sho was first seen of the swino-| town or villagey and the immense number of|of the architecture of the Saxon period. of . 
herd Hoves, and then of his master, the Bishop | records to be examined, the references to be | English history, and there aro em! who are 
of the Wiccians, Egwin, whom she charged to| made, and the time occupied in such investiga. inclined to give to Deerhurst an antiquity as @ 
build a church in that place, then deserted and | tion. The writer concluded with some curious | Christian Church, which is denied to Canterbury 
yesek nepha with thickets, but doubtless recom- | particulars, showing that Shakspeare was quite 
by ite agreeable situation in the fertile | familiar with Broadway and ite neighbourhood, 
valley of the Avon, where the abboys of Per-| which might well have been the case, con- 
shore and Tewkesbury were afterwards founded. | sidering their proximity to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
The ant of St. Egwin’s penance, when he| The old church at Broadway, disused for 
locked his feet together, and threw into the river | religious worship since the new church was built 
Avon the key, which a fish of the Tiber miraou- | nearer tho centre of the village, is principally 
lously restored to him, was suggested by the | remarkable for its monuments of the Phillipps Church, which had survived not only 
gospel story of St. Peter finding a pieoe of money | avd Russell families, The ¢ pulpit appears | cutions of Diocletian, but the fire 
a ’s month, Similar tales are related of | to have been made out of the rood or chancel | Piot and Saxon. It is said that 
other saints. Egwin, both in life ard death,| screen. Tho nave of this church is of Barly|the British bishops in 
was very anxious to secure his abbey from | English character, but the aisles and chancel | Wiccian territory—some } 
, and to maintain its privileges. Thus, | are of the Late Perpendicular of the Tudor age. | hood of the rude stone circle which : 
at Rollrich, and others at an oak tree in» 
neighbourhood of Hentlebury, the 
of the Bishop of Worcester. W! 
saw the conference of the Obristians 











Mr. Ingram said it was palpable that the words | remaining build once connected with the 













































burial of Catherine Parr within its walls, and as 
an incident of note that her faneral sermon was 
preached by Miles Coverdale. 

Friday was a day marked out for considerable 
work, including as it did Pershore, Doerhurst, | 



































































and Winchester.. It is remembered that when 

— —_ “ = mission _ Pope 
regory, and under the auspices 

Bertha and her hosband founded the 

monastic ge at Canterbury, he came 

and found himself confronted by an 

tion of bishops who belonged to the 














dropped.off in the presence of the saint's | peared like a sepulchral inscription on a Roman 


was ot far from this old charoh of De 


whose tower still raises its head in 


“ ASTHOWARTSOWASI, ASTAMSOWILTTHOWDE.” . 
alienate the confluence 


am have been a man of real piety, and Hailes Abbey, 

f great energy and influence among his con-| Mr. Loftus Brock read @ carefal paper, and at 
‘and may be as the|the close conducted the party round the ruins, 
civilisation and improvement in | pointing out their character and with 


much perspicacity and eloquence, and his 
over the abbey at the time of | remarks by expressing the hope that the noble 
ov inpahlpont bane and was famous for his owner of the 5 would cause the ruins to 
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SANITARY AND INDUSTRIAL’ RESU: 
OF THE SESSION. 
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voice 

i BRITISH MONEY ABROAD, warn 
, Te the and purpose of a Session of disposition of 
Parliament be the enactment of the greatest « Loans”. of 


possible number of brand-new laws, the Session 
of 1875 presents a falling off, as compared with complete and fall-blown example. 
some of its jecessors, Intimately connected with this-question 
But if the most useful functions of a body that | Foreign Loans, and of the importance which the 
is very far too large and indiscriminate in its press gives to the debates and of Parlia- 
composition to legislate, except in a very rude | ment and Parliamentary Committees by publish. 
and empirical manner, be the elucidation of im- | ing the warning thus addressed to the unwary, 
portant questions by public discussion, and the|is the subject of that Roman Improvement 
enlightenment of that public opinion which is | Scheme, as to which we addressed a warning 
the actual source of legislative action at the| our readers in our number of the 20th of March 
present time, onr reflections on the past Session | last. A more recent number very fully justifies 
may take another tone. There has been an | thatwarning. We wish our readers to feel 
t the right of sanc-| intolerable amount of sack, indeed, to the half. 
is the more probable as| penny worth of bread. Bat it is not so sure that 
Deerhurst was not unknown | the sack of discussion has not been {of more 
in connexion with the shelter of -persecuted | national utility than the bread of positive enact- 
| ns in Mediwval times, This idea receives | mente. As a general rule, the nation has been 
: existence of two singular | taught how impossible it is to give due considera- 
; ‘on the west side of the tower, the appear- | tion to all the details affected by a great measure, 
+ 




















































thought it was a place 
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the Committee on Foreign Loans. Colossal as 
may be the ee instances which 
have pilloried, it di only in degree, not in 

from the ordinary routine. Foreigners who ask 
for English money mean to keep it, if they can 
get it. That isa safe general rule, What 
may be induced to pay for the use of it, depends 
mainly on the ¢hance they have of borrowiog 
more, by dint of keeping up a decent character. 
When no more capital can be “borrowed” the 
amount of interest paid on that ory SENET 
rapidly tends to a vanishing point. That lesson 
is so old, so repeated, so unvaried, that it is 
a marvel that men are always ready to burn 
their fingers in the same way. 

It should be borne in nr A that, apart from 
the question of absolute necessity, the laws, the 
sentiments, and the habits of business of all 
foreign nations differ materially from our own. 
A man of integrity and honour, apt to the dis. 
charge of business in this country, even if he be 
familiar with the language of any part of the~ 
continent, is as incompetent to carry on business 
abroad, until he has served a long a) 
to the particular occupation and locality in 
ing was awakened in the countey sand the other| question, as a fine boy of eighteen, fresh from 
relating to the registration of trade marke. The | Kton, would be to manage a City bank. We 
remaining six enactments have more direct refer. | can see, in a moment, where an English engineer 
ence to the industrial and the sanitary condition | is likely to have been misled, from the re 4 
of the country, which has thus received a large straightfordwardness of his nature, and 
proportion of the attention of Parliament, expectation of a similar conduct in those whose 

Of these six new laws, the most considerable, | names he had learned to respect. Thus we find 
in point of length, is simply consolidation. It | the receipt of instructions “in the presence of 
has garnered up the large library of sanitary |an Eo; lish gentleman” mentioned; the idea 
enactments into a single book. In so doing, as | being that the evidence of a third party would 
we pointed ont when the Bill was under discus. | be decisive. Nothing can be further from the 
sion, it has simplified the subject, made it more | fact in Italy. Personal evidence, as a rale, can 

of comprehension, and more fit for well- | always be thus obtained in any sense that is 
considered improvement in detail. A positive} wished. If a disputant rely on the probity and 
gain, if not all that could have been desired, | high character of a single witness, he will be 
has been secured by this Bill. In connexion|disconntenanced by the pre rance in 
with the same subject, the main principle | number of the utterly unex witnesses who 
which must underlie any wise and adequate | will appear in Court to contradict him. Thus 
sanitary legislation on a large scale—the de- | the case must really depend on the “ instructions 
marcation of watershed distriots,—has for the] in writing” alone, If these are clear, precise, . 
first time been acknowledged by the administra. | Jegal, ont formally bind General Garibaldi to 
tion, ina clanse of the postponed Bill for pre. pay the professional costs of the English engineer, 
servation of Rivers, which was unhappily | the latter may have a hold on that patriot 
swamped, in the absence of any such enthu. | Italian law, and Lome in some ten or & 
siastio advocate as has-taken up the cause of| years, may obtain judgment, if his debtor 
unseaworthy ships. then alive. If there is the least screw loose 

0 d The Artisans’ Dwellings Bill wo discussed | them, ho had better put up wi his 
the history when introduced. loss and disappointment, and set both 
citar: In the new laws relating to Friendly Societies, | the cost of professional education, —_, 
neg c to master and servant trade offences, to the} But even if a positive liability were formally 

other ornaments found with a few | Law of Conspiracy, and to the conditions of tracted by Garibaldi towards Mr. Wilkinson 

pronounced 








suggested that they were | if forced and hurried throngh,.Parliament, . If 

ies | this lesson had been truly learned, even had it 
been the sole result of the debates of 1875, they 
might have proved truly useful. 

The Royal Message on the 18th of August 
takes credit for the passing of some fourteen 
measures through Parliament. Of these, three 
relate to the improvement of the jaw, as regards 
the tranefer of land in England, entail in Scot- 
land,. and the procedure of the Civil Courts. 
Two are financial, bearing on the diminution of 
public debt, and the regulation of loans for publio 
works, One concernsa local detail of ecclesiastical 
organisation, but has great interest in an archi. 
tectural point of view, as it converts the most 
ancient abbey, and largest ecclesiastical building, | 
in England, into cathedral ; which we may hope 
to see restored to something like its original 
beauty. Two are mercantile; one being the 
stop-gap and temporary measure for regulating 
merchant shipping, as to which so strong a feel. 


convey food and necessaries 
the tower. In the farm- 
has been made ont of the 

is a rectangular win- 
of large size, filled with flamboyant tracery, 
in the garden tho corbels which supported 
the wooden roof of the cloisters on the south 


im ge late in the day when the 
the party reached time-hononred 
, and many had not time to do more 
to at the Abbey Church. But 
wa bo interest. Some of : old 
u are as mreaque as any in Bristol, 
Chester, or Shrewsbury, and well repaid inspec- 
The church of the old Abbey, now under- 

, was the great centre of 
n. Its massive tower rears its head as 
in the days of Fitzhamons, its founders, 
of the eleventh and beginning 
. The immense circular 
, now ‘filled in with a Per- 
a marked feature in the 
"The interior alone gives 
of the grandeur of the old 
Like Oxford and Gloucester, 
retains the massive circular 
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 aeromipg holdings, there has been a total) by a written instrament, it would remain to be 
ce of incisive or violent change. Whether | seen: how far, if at all, this was condoned or modi- 
Celtic | any real advance has been secured by either or 
by all of these measures remains to be seen. 
‘At all events, much discussion has been allowed. | demand to the Minister of Public Works. ‘This. 
The views of different parties have been brought | demand, however “favourably received,” seems 
icity, and the difficulties attendont on a accepted. ang 

Ke changes have received more attention Italian view, no doubt, would be that Mr. - 
cons 


ee ae one he eee To is ad taper ne ee eel 
| probable discontent w some extent talian would: 
; but certainly we have had ample the whole fell to 


_ [alleviated ; ‘ thing 
| proof that it is not within the power of Parlia. 1 the ground together. ‘This upshot, unless every 
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of the world. To drain, irrigate, plant, cultivate, 
build, at home, promises a sound, certain, and 
ample return, —wisdom directing the application. 
If we ventare our sovereigns abroad, it will 
ly make little difference, a few years 
whether it is to make a ship canal in 
‘America or a port in the vicinity of the Pontine 
“Marshes, 































THE FURNITURE RENAISSANCE IN 
FRANCE. 
For fate rin a revolution in public 




















































































































rd or some ornament parte . it, § 
course, a greater nicety nired 
sculpture is to remain In ite simplicity with 
being painted or gilded; but one pri ciple . 
invariable: if a panel requires, so to spes 
foundation and a cornice, all three mu 
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genine of tho French workman is exceedingly 
i. | plastic. Abt starting, on all hands, marvellous 
mistakes were made, and the promoters of the 
——— a fell wel the error of 
magining that could be an improvement 
on the Sagan 5 unless it were sternly 
Mediwv: ,eaekdnya canal ibuban ite. bo 
sprang up founded upon ridiculous prin. | home, to complete, 
ciples, There is one well-known exam: fool this aid of assistants. They come to 
in a large and brilliant villa, ¢ ly Italian take the parts assigned to them, 
in its arcbitecture,on the outskirts of the capital. | designs, and bring them < when fin: 
The proprietor, who designed the building, ox- | Still, the interior of a large workshop pr 
ternally and internally, prescribed, also, the way | scene sufficiently animated, rr 
in which it should be furnished, Tho ante-| You see an enormous block, which a © sot 
chamber, the dining and smoking rooms, and the | is converting, by menns of a intoa 
library,—allspaciousapartmonts,—wereassigned | of figures and foliage. It is not dy 
to the age of Louis ‘XIII.; the drawing-room, in| but is evidently intended to a chino 
white and gold, to that of Louis XIV.; the bed. on the most massive ealo. That 
room, profuse in carving and gilding, to that,/we particularly noticed was a “ com 
agaiu, of Louis XTTT., or the commoncomont of | for the painter, Gerome. The woo 
Louie XV.; and the bondoir to that of sely ay though it marble, ant 
taste,—to which, in Paris, the above rather|Louis XVI, with three other chambers, one | it, a little raised, is the model, in plaste 
ns title os —has been taking place|Chineso, another Persian, and a third purely | which the artist works. ‘The whole is i 
among the wealthier classes in France, against | fantastic. As o sarcasm upon this, a neighbour | solid piece, . The walls are covered with 
‘the flimsy, showy, tricky style of farniture so long | boldly ordered his abode to be farnished, from | models, in plaster or terra-cotta, of the: 
characteristic of that country. But it is only | roof to basement, in “the style of Napuleon ITl.” | figure, animals, flowers, ornar 
of late that the reaction has reached a high and| Tt does not follow, however, that a design was | hanging from tho roof-beams 
wide d ment, Most persons are familiar] tasteful because it was in © under any | reliefs, and squares of 
‘with the components in the arrange-|“ Louis.” A notorious dance of our own time | elaborate drawings. Against a partition dividn 
ments, fordomfort and decoration, of a Parisian | derived its name froman arm-chair, with hideous |the joiners from the carvers, lean st , 
ym par a of gilt and mirrors ;.| sprawling legs, called a Oan-can. nymphs, idesses, and heroes, often of fu 
of richly-col damask or velvet; of elegant | Bat these were not the most important points | size, and the half of an oaken Venus swings liko 
tables, chairs, aud trifles, very choice of aspect | which related to the design and constraction of two beams. Two 
from 's point of view, by no| furniture, and led to the education of a large on , 
means cheap, and better calculated to look than | class of Parisian artisans. A few enterprising 
‘to-wear well. At several successive Exhibitions, | firms took the iy ge models, drawings, 
ata that of the present season, attempts | manuals, and so , Chiefly directed against 
; been made to introduce a better fashion, | the use of veneer, and to the revival of a purer 
and, without abandoning splendour, to combine | taste. 1b is inna visit | workshop 
it with solidity, It was as a protest, indeed, | where, on a large process of manafac- 
inst the modern or sham method, that a class | turing from the wood is carried on. Every 
arose who refused admission into} inoident in the pos three from the 
their houses, whenever possible, to nineteenth- | felling in the forest, is here, or in the 
contury fabrications, and who ransacked the | adjoining yards; the ng off the bark, the 
remotest quarters for specimens of the older and | rongh-hewing of thetrank, the sawing into planks 
‘more substantial manufactures. There was,|or squares, the drying and goasoning. These | wrought from the of 
, a touch of pedantry added to the last are, it is needless to mg, Rightly important | must be no nailing, no 
details, the French ing somewhat,|The carvings fininhed, 















dislike of that which is popularly called the gim- 

erack order of things, with a Tittle admixture, | however, from the E h. Their technical | the joiners, who 
, of affectation; yet certain it is that, in| phrase is “ mum the timber, Occasion. | ally, with glue; 
especially, anything having about it the’ ally they employ beat and the smoke of burnt | forbidden, as well 

of an ancient chateau was competed for 



























































sawdust, when the result is obtained | work, which onght 
buyers in the great bric-a-brac|in about two months; but the cases in which }That, at any rate, 
that term may be extended so far. | this method is are special: the ap-| Renaissance. They next 


tailor’s term, the irom 
by the same firm, — Jock 
and castors. The of f 


proved rule is for wood to be converted into far- 
uitare, to be s' with ventilating intervals, 
in the open air, for fift years, which, however, 
keeps stagnant an amount of capital so large 
that few manufacturers can afford it. He 
would be a fortunate | in France, who’ and 
verge neg its ee eet conan 

ten the process senenh 0 as express 
it, cooking the wood, decomposing its 
fibre. For it ig this that renders the best 


in the art and m 
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type, elegant and gracefal as it is, 

i M. Du Maurier almost entirely confines 
himself. The succeeding remark of M. Champier 

| is worth attention :— 

“We cannot but say, however, that this is nob 

}earicature. The artist will object, perhaps, that 

‘he is condemned toa good deal of reserve by the 

| very journal to which he is a contributor, and 
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who confines himself to representing emall and 
rebellious children, ladies of a refined beauty, 
. | with low foreheads, necks like a tower, long and 
delicate arms, garments of subtle shades which 
surround their persons with glancing reflections, 58,6001, 
and in the langnid grace of which one dis- 
covers, as un Haglish critic lately observed, a 
taste of the old Chinese and Japanese affeo- 


We should have said the new Japanese affec- 
tation; but the criticism is a true one; and 
though we should be very sorry to see our) by Mi 
fri Punch parting with the unblemished 
purity of his manners, and rendering ‘himself a 
nestionable guést in any English family, the 
‘act of the intellectual limit imposed on carica- 
ture Oy the influences named can hardly be 
doubted. In England, in fact, literature and art 
are fenced in at = points by certain canons of 
respectability and propriety. ‘The ‘result is Roger Charles Tichborne, eng, 
OF PUNOH. an undoubted gain to the msjority, but it in- | deceased, forthe residue of a term of 1,000 years, 
ono or two recent numbers ofthe | volves aome loss to a rather important minority, | and the condition added that “the | ; 

“T/ Art, we mentioned that one of | inclading the artists themselves. "We are quite | shall assume that the said ‘Charles Tich- 
them 80) contained an article on Punch, | ready, however, to regard the*moral gain as borne died on or about the pase 
under La Quricatwre Anglaise con- | more than balancing the artistic loss; and may that the said term passed by his 1, a8 part 

point out that French critics of greater calibre the Doughty estates, thereby devised ond 
(M. Taine, for example) have referred to the free 
purity and good manners of English caricature ‘ 
as a notable point of superiority over that of 
their own country. 

The designs by Da Maurier selected for 
republication in the French serial include a 
latter, | shop scene, a schoolroom scene (the definition of 
“duty ”), and two soénes de salon, one being the 
| celebrated episode of “ The Misses Bilderbogey,” 
|which name again the French writer, with 
characteristic error, metamorphoses into “‘ Ril- 
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SALE OF FAIRLAWN COTTAGE, 
KEW-GREEN. 










































perty was ee Te 
bidding was for 1,3301, 















ENLARGEMENT OF THE HASTINGS 
INFIRMARY. 
Tnx Governors of ‘the East Sussex, Hastings, 
desided 

















artist's remarkable and admirable 
in spite of its general title, 
specially directed to the caricature of manners, 
| not to political satire, which we presume is the 
reason why the name of Tenniel is passed over; 
carried on the) to coslesian.oueegten such 0 <apPSNEER Sate) 
course, be ly absurd. j 
OO 
A BITCH IN THE LAMBETH NEW 
; INFIRMARY CONTRACT, 

























| looked for from such 
at Cornell Univer- 


al which we propose shortly to com- 
rst real step towards address- 

) Will it be a success? T' 
answered by us architects. 
e vo doubt, if our serial is conducted in the 
irit, and contributed to by the best 
throughout the continent (I say this 
for this Institute is intended to om- 
the architects of the continent, and the 
issued under its auspices should be sup- 
ol ed it is so supported and s0 con. 

in 






































it will be a success. It must ¢ffect 
good in disseminating orthodox ideas on 
Roca, “The full and proper appreciation 
’ continent of our art, or, indeed, of either 
the other fine arts, is as yet very far off. 
















pe gma & of nsare of Anglo-Saxon lineage, 
‘and our race has always been more character. 
ised by an ap tion of the practical, of the 






utilitarian, and of the useful, than of the beautifal. 
A railway, a bridge, or a steam-engine, is much 
more admired and appreciated by the generality 
our race, than the grandest cathedral would 
‘be. It is so in Great rertend iS is va hore. 
hs we have no natural and instinctive 
ro is aetna I think it was Goethe 
p He de a remark to the effect that we should 
‘& care for the beautiful, for the useful 
take care of itself, Goethe addressed 
tohis own countrymen. It might have 
f le to them, bat lam very sure that 
‘ould have been more applicable to our people 
» An : tod nate A nares 
_ Lonce knew a New lan wright living 
in a amall city in ponesie- > Raga won 
considerable, fortune, and was ig & large 
house’ erected for himself on one of the prin- 
cipal streets. His bours remonstrated with 
the unsightly appearance of the build- 
 Was.:—‘* he intended to 
house, not outside; the inside 
well, and he did not care a 
“pte oy I feel sure that 
as a age of our 
are found outside the larger 
l of them. who, are uninfluenced 
the desiro for advancement in 
ae ee ae: bates 
* hye and substantially 
hat it i conve- 
C © appear. 
4 @ architecture,—he 
moral 
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a | with the public welfare,—a power formerly vested 


ion, and enlightenment attained, pro- 
duced her finest buildings when she was in the 
meridian of her greatness. Europe, in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, when the best 
medigoval work was produced, not only held the 
wer of the world, but all its learning. Mr. 
ine says,—“ The more we contemplate archi- 
tectural works, the more do we find them 
adapted to express the prevailing spirit of an 


In a new country like ours, which must be 
opened and rendered habitable before it is em- 
bellished, our brethren the engineers have rather 


doing what architects were called upon to do, 
before the division took place in our profession. 


he | Giotto, Bramante, Brunelleschi, Michelangelo, 


Palladio, and all other great architects of the 
Italian Renaissance, executed engineering as 
well as architectural works. They erected 
bridges and fortifications, as well as palaces, 
churches, and theatres, more purely in our line. 
Architects, therefore, as those + add grace 
and proportion to utilitarian structures, as well 
as engineers, have played and are playing a very 
important part in the history of givilisation. 
is they who erect tho milestones in the history 
of the world’s advancement. I esteem that the 
part of the architect is of a higher order than 
that of our brethren the engineers. 

The public does not appreciate architects. Oar 
own people and the British people are nations of 
shop-keepers, and as a race, we appreciate only 
what gives back in money a fair return for the 
money invested, Our people, as a people, really 
esteom architecture only 80 far as it pays. This 
is a hard condition to exact from art,—a con- 
dition in which it cannot be expected to flourish 
in at alla healthy way. Bat | am sure that we 
can see the dawn of a brighter day, a day in 
which art will be loved and appreciated for ite 
own sake only. 

Various reports were read. In the 

Report of the New York Chapter it was said,— 
“Without entering into the detail of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the. Committee on 
Examivations in the way of seouring anything 
towards its advanced aims,—difficulties arising 
from the low state of public education, as regards 
the wsthetical, scientific, and sanitarian require. 
ments of good building art, and from the conflicts 
of political and municipa! conditions,—nowbere 
more potent or more destructive than in our 
locality,—it_ may be sufficient to say here that, 
with the help of the Building Department of the 
City, and of the Board of Fire Underwriters, an 
important step in the right direction has been 
gained. At the yery close of the last session of 
the State Legislature, an amendment to the 
Building Law was passed, subject to the 
Governor’s ture, which wae afterwards 
added, providing for the formation of a Board 


= 
oe 


is, | of. Examiners, consisting of the Chief of the 


Building Department, o member of the Com. 
mittee on Examinations of this Chapter, one of 
the ex-Presidents of the New. York Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and two members of the 
Mechanics’ Exchange, one a master-magon and 
the other a master-carpenter. ~- The power 
entrusted to this Board is the discretionary one 
to modify or vary the different provisions of the 
Building. Act. to. meet the requiremente of 
cases, where the same do not conflict 


w 

in the late Chief of the Building Department 
‘and which, as will readily be appreciated 

by. all. who bave been brought in contact with 
; might with 






shorn us of some of our importance, and are, 























will tell for himeelf, is just beg’ 
lously give his evenings to the at 
amination of just the things that he is 
about by day, he will find that a year of 







































it. By making himself thoroughly familiar 
what they ocntaip, and throwing in the light to 
us aeeioee from ethene vig pe 

tical papers constantly a ng in the pro- 
fessional journals, he inform his mind and 
ripen his judgment toan extent that would soon 


z 


surprise both himself and his employer. And — 


these studies would immediately make ; 





selves felt during the day. In the first place, 





his rapidly increasing powers would put 
along rapidly in the path of advancement, 


more responsible work would be entrnsted to © 


his care. In fact, here, as heretofore, the more ~ 
he knew the more he would be able to learn 
Secondly, he would be in a position to it 
the utmost by the experience and know 

the mechanics with whom he was brought 
contaaa2? : 

A Report of the Committee on, jona 
Practice, read on the second day, agreed aa to 
the desirability of adhering to the system of 
charging by commission, The report ended 


thus,— 
“Tt is, of course, essential to the maintenance 

and 

not 


of any custom that it should be adhered 

that the practice of setting aside L 
itself grow into a recognised onstom. “Usage, 
like confidence, is a plant of slow growth, and 
what it has taken many generations to build up 


Fas 


may be py Goi | destroyedin one. Batthe ~ 
le 


reasons which have led to ita establishment are 
always the best arguments in its favour. If the 
reasonableness and practical convenience of a 
custom do not cause it to be honoured by obsery- 
ance, we can hardly ask men to cherish it'merely 
for the sake of keeping it alive. These customs 
are, in fact, the only protection that either we or 
our clienta possess against intolerable nuisances 
of bargaining and chaffering, a plague from 
which the very shopkeepers have had sufficient 
cy. = — to wie themselves, and — 
which is utterly destructive of proper pi 
sional relations, ‘To call attention to Pac 3 
of reason and convenience on which they rest, 
and to show that they enbserve the best interests 
both of the architect and of his client—for in the 
long run their interests are the same, and are 
bound up in the good of the work—ia, as it has 
seemed to us, the best service that this com- 
mittee, or the Institute, whose servants we are, 
can perform. It is thus, and not by an arbitrary 
legislation, conceived in a hostilo 













f y not a trade-union, selfish'y com. 
pep bl sctbot Uody, aang posers 
public-spirite ° ing € 
and mutual consnitation to advance the public 
interests committed to our professional “44 
Mr. Sims, as Secretary for. Fore 

spondence, read a report. In it he 
been favoured by a Swedish architeot, at present 

resident in this country, with certain facts con-— 
nected with the architecture and building of 
Northern Europe, which I think my not beunin- 
teresting to you. He informs me that few. r no. 























and 
sive spirit, that such uniformity of prachen of Me 
> arian adh ther ia 92" t. This ; 








fate a 


shooks, staves, and headings, 9,672,235 dols.; | surfaco when 
hands employed, 7,844; wages, 2,851,000 dols. | nor loose by exposu 
there | It is calculated’ ‘that the total amount of sawn| 2. That the composi 0 
s in imme- | lumber on hand in the spring of 1873 was about | uniform durable colour b 
For. | 70,006,000 ft., while 92,000,000 logs were |colour to penetrate either ht 
~ The amount of capiti ‘mass, or at least to a depth of yy 


sarface. 
‘ minishing.| 8, It was further stipulated — 
covered extornally with boards. The | It is said that they are cut down so fast | the application of this com night 
ver, if so rapidly disappearing that that the supply of timber will be exhausted in | what exceed the cost ordinary p' 
ccnstruotion has to a great extent | from five to ten years; bub the inhabitants of plaster, still its use should be chi 
by the ordinary frame construc. the State live in security because the same| “stucco lustro.” hoy aa 
use this continent, In the southern | propbecy has heen mate for years, yet Maine| The silver medal of the forementioned 
‘of Sweden the terra-cotta construction of | has gone on re hen itn. Pp Hem supplemented by @ money 7 
and Denmark has been tried, but it is | of some-six hundred or seven ‘millions | awarded to Ambroselli, a mason of New Bi 
thought that the will not prove perma-|of fect. Maine has the largest proportion in} (near Ween, after his com 
_ nent or lasting, owing to the united effects of | area of any of the lumbering States, and hopeful | had been proffered to the society, and 1 
n= ‘and extreme cold, The city dwelling. | people assert that although the destruction of| practical test of several years’ exposure to'the 
‘are generally upon the apartment system, woodland “has been in progress for over half) weather. It is, moreover, stated that pr 
of large size, with very heavy brick and external | century, 
party walls. The munici regulations as to | great and so 
these, the size of open yards, and the precau- all its mercan 
against fire are vi strictly enforced. | fifty years. 
These apartment-housesare fom fourtosix stories| ‘The olays of the Stato furnish materials for German contem 
in height. The ground-floor is usually devoted |an immonse nuitiber of bricks, which are ex- favoured with some 
to shops, and very seldom to living-rooms, the | ported to a considerable extent. The number of | gelli-plastering reat 
first-floor being the choice flat for residence. Tt brickfields is eet down as ninety-three, with a| self, and, since it appears to be well received 
is very rare to find the basements used as living- total capital of 317,185 dols., giving employ-|on the Continent, we propose | ie follows 
rooms.” mont to 917 hands, and manufacturing 71,549,000 | ing notice of this plaster. , 
Whe annual dinner of the Institute took place | bricks annually. ‘The market for Maine bricks | with its application, it Reatenity comp 
~~ gb Delmonioo's, and, after dinner, addresses were is in the State of Massachusetts and the southern | remark that no saan . 
- made by several guests and members. . Limestone is found in fourteen counties | advocated in this 
iis out of sixteen, and is extensively manufactured | hand, its application 
Bie —=—= — into ory lime. omen furnishes 50 per | work p, and a careful 
THE N 3 cent. of pure lime, and burning it constitutes | gredients. Moreover, , 
' woe ceares, MARS, one of the most important industries in the State, | demands that the 
ps ide _ | giving employment to a multitude of workmen, | applied be built of hard, well-burnt: bricks, 
In is surprising wht » difference of opinion | and furnishing freight for a large number of | of marl, and 4 driod. 
exists among British consuls respecting thenature coasting-vessels. Maine lime even reaches this maken need are’ ne-and! Pe : 
and-value of their fanctions, and one is almost | country, and the trade is rapidly increasing. |be entirely froed of all impuritics by special 
fie to ask what sort of instructions they | The oifieial returns from twenty-five establish- | cleansing; and, as the fi : ‘ 
peas when they obtain their posts, and to| ments show an in sated capital of over a million | show, three different kinds of mortar are 
regret that Kngland does not train her sucking | dollars, sevonty- Kilns, and nearly two| pared from three qualities of sand. i a, 
corr sai toon apaelgerme a million dollars’ wo a pro-| With these preliminary remarks, we may now 
Contin stow} duct made. It there, is ite | proceed appli. 
our consulates in a peculiar way, to restrict our | enough in Maine to wot the |b peter overs ohms ts rs 
consuls (with very rare exceptions) to an inferior | world, and oe’ ston 
of the public representative service, and, 
‘wnatural consequence, we have gathered the 
penis cre moe pele commercial | out, some weighin 7 
officers in’ D vest gentle- | The granite qua’ of good quality, of fine | can be obtained. avalhunrtec 
men of all of capacity with the honours of | grain, and good colour. ‘Most of the quarries are so onan with sagas ie now reef ; h 
ting this country in ree, Are oflon the const, Some of them employ over o| the first p ing. This decmeeeaaeaae | 
isting the national flagand of receiving salutes | thousand men, some of whom receive 4 dols. a ceothisd ot welhaiecked lash ok posed 
; te occasions. A time ma come when we | day. Not less t ‘three «million dollars are | slacked at least.a fortnight ; ’ 
shall “reconstruct” the consu department, —— <i ¢ the wages of workmen and of two-thirds of the ens, B 
‘bat until it arrives we must be contented to | engag this industry, ‘The svone is all hewn | this mass has been thoroughly Agere nioiet ans 
cept any queer document as a consular report, | into — shape in Maine, cut to fit its place in | Portland cement is added in the p porti 
must not be surprised if a cool representa- the intended ing, then boxed and hooped, | one.fourth the volume, and the fir by 
important port summarises the com- | and shipped to its Immense quanti- | position, after having been | iden aed 
of the year ina single line stating | ties of paving-stones are also shipped to the | well mixed up, may be appl us: ‘proper 
entered and cleared, while | south. Marble is found’ and worked in various | the surface of the wall. wile 
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are required. These 

t with the criticisms 

meet in the first two 

They were taunted 

a great deal, but did nothing; 
theoriged concerning schools, but built 
nature of the case imposed great 

P School Board. Their work 
establish a system of 

that would 
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~The magnitude of this suburban school may 
se conceived from the statement that the space 
now provided will accommodate 842 — 


boys, 
‘and 410 infants and babiew, {In each of 


ae 


im number of 


and thirty-three teachers. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


The selection of the site’ of the new Board | 42, 


school in Deptford, upon which building opera~ 
tions have been moet recently comme 
reflects credit upon the Board, 

illustration of their determinéd purpose to gather 
in the children of the lowest dlass of the popula- 
tion. It is situated between Regent-street and 
Stanhope-street, in what may be pronounced the 
‘worst quarter in 


proportion of and 


jj any other. It is previsély such a situation as 


demands the establishment’ of an efficient day 
school, with compulsory attendance. It is also 
such as is left to itself by the religious denomi- 
nations, such a8 is fora achool site by the 
National and the British and Foreign School 
Societies. It is trne that a Sunday school 
has been in operation “in the district for a 
number of years. Those who are most familiar 
with ite ager are the most deeply con- 
vinced of utter inadequacy as an agency to 
instract and train efficiently, and especially to 
make amenable to discipline, the rising popula- 
tion of the district. The comparatively small 
expenditure incurred in carrying on this school 
is derived from eleemosynary contributions, and 
the teachers are volunteers that take the duty 
by turns,—a very unfavourable to a 
teacher’s influence. The experiences of some of 
these teachers in connexion with the Giffin-street 
Sunday School illustrates the character and 
quality of the young people that are the objects 
of their solicitude. One of the teachers, some 
time since, when the crowd at the entrance was 

rger and more unruly than nsual, took his 


of young roughs promptly knooked off his hat, 
and danced upon it in their own playful manner, 
while another group, of larger growth, pelted 
bim with brickbats. Part of the teacher's 
clothing was saturated with blood before he had 
finished the evening’s exercises with his class. 

i experience 


Notwithstanding these traits, the 
proved, by a temporary school in 
the district in question, that this class of chil- 
n, caught early, provide an efficient school. 
most hopeful material; that there 


i taini persons 
ibe dud! geter-chiliren thon 


borongh. The present a in 

in a house, whilst in Canton it 
The rate of increase in the — 
slightly exceeded the increase in | 
reducing a little its density, 
returns of 1871 give to Cardiff 
seven persons to a house. The 
present built upon in Cardiff 
quarters of the whole, but of this 

is covered, not by dwelling-houses 
and works. In ton, which 

along with Roath, not more than. 

the ground is covered, and in 

than one-fifth. ‘Taking as a cr 
ground already built upon, the num! 
and population upon it, there is on 
portion ample space for 70,000 
population of 500,000 persons, or @ 
times the size of Cardiff, Canton, and 
bined at the present time. The 
the area now included in the munici 
was, in 1871, 55,000. In the four 
that period it has progressed at 

cent. If this ve rate 
maintained in the next forty years 

of land from east to west, and 
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noticed Inat week the opening 


et with some 
aving been overcome, the 


bat this obstacle 
erection of the public 
A site was 


iy of 


of the | supp! i 
af G-horse | orn n 
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new | of al 


ene y PREMIATED DESIGN FOR THE GEE 3 

: PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 
Government invit 
all countries for 


arohitects of 


ri 
r 


forii of 0 


Ny origin at 
> Lio 


Soustime 
designe from 


opposite Christ | Parlia 


; Obristian, archi 
selected, 


of London, 


in, of Stockton-on-Tees und 
ngh, for the Town Hall; 
x & Proud, of Wolverhampton, 
ry.and markets; ani 
"Bromwich, for the 
wards obtained for 


buildings, and that of Messrs. 
was accepted, the sti 
The design of the 
proportions, | or 
corner a massive tower | in the series 
130 ft., the upper | tecture; 
with a continuous | style, foun 


on, of Wednesbury, 

being about 40,0001. 

‘own Hall externally is of bold 

‘at the outer 

Fising to a height of over 
stage bein; ornamented 

kreves ey to the basement and ground- 
mow! stone lintels, and those of 
semicironlar arched heads of 

red leaving an orpam 

mould of the latter material, 

string courses, the cornices, 
the tower, &c., are made. 

are om for the general 
slates, with red tile castings, 
Of the roofs. A flight of steps, 

, access from the principal 


. 
| gorridor 
pavement, ‘by Mesars. 
this compe are porter’s lobby, 
sunveyor’s 
rate collecvr, 
muniment-room, 


form the 
12 fe. 


inspector of nuisances, 
which is of fire-proof 
tion, opens out of the surveyor’s offi 
corridor above that on the a-fi 
N also to the hall (but on a level 
, arid also to'the board-room, 
{t. 6 in.; to the committee-room, 
clerk’s office, 


ive 28 ft. 6 in.; to the 


ee oes 
pe upper. part 
ease is lighted by large 


hae 
ir 


windows fi 


. The deilings, the iron-work, the walls, 

&c., have been 

the architect) by | desirableness of 
Tees. 


the hall, the 


‘oins the Market | Frederick I., 


entrance is in 
is 45 ft, long by 26 


ft. 
from the roof. A 


tect, 
; out of about thirty compe- 
the designs of Messrs. Alexander & 


those of Mesars. | prosen' 
for the Free | design. 
d that of Mr. Pincher, 
baths. Tonderswere | clear the gon 


ae detached columns and trefoil arches, 
A moulded cornice above. The windows | centary, 


éntal hood | this interrup' 

of which also the | the following 
the arcading to | remarke which 
Red presse: 
facings, and green 


entrance to a| Frederick Barbarrossa 
9 ft. wide, laid with an encaustic tile | diate purpose we, may 
Maw & Oo. Opening 


office, and offices for the sub-clork, | in character, 


offices are provided in| work of any 
the tower. The m 


ment House, to be built in Berlin, | feature when seen it 
mendation of Mr.| Brom a large na ‘sont in, five designs were | form which Michelangelo. Y 
the Com. | selected, and ed premiums. One of these ‘similitude of raising the Pantheon: 


ag Scott, B.A. ape yen cdl “ a ti 
ir G. G. R.A. prod con a great 2 
John 0. Scott, a in oor Km mph py f 
of the’ desirable as a vast and lofty 


Middles. | with bis son, Mr, 
publish | ternally, all other 
do homage 


t number we. 
On 


the plan of the pring 


-|guccess I leave 
|} dating this glorious form to t) 
sentiment of Old 

Of my great cupola I may say 
ted | and internally, it is in some 


pulated | guided him 


In making 
develop a d 
ments in German archi- 
that is to say, & fully matured poin 
ded on really German elements. 
Germans, at the commencement of tho thirteenth.| German style. 
were on the high road to a noble form type as to sever the 
floor have | of Gothic architecture wholly their own, but} cupola, and torsappo! 
the first. | were disturbed by the importation of French | the whole by a system of construction 
brick and | architecture. object has been to imagine | between the two. The a a has usual 
to have been nonewistent, and attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, who 
tract from the explanatory |it in building the Cathedral of 
mpanied the design will more London, and has subsequently had n 
jo idea :— te - [followers ; but the same idea had been 


d bricks | fully elucidate 
national peri pat Vi 


“The most 
may 
Otho 


= 

‘od of German| out centuries before in St. Mark's 

said to extend from the | where the very samo thing had 

to the end of.the reign of | in timber, which has since 

; thongh, for our imme- though carried out in other materiale. “The 
take the buildings abont | advantage of the m is that it enab 

from | the time of the last-named emperor as onr type. | designer to make supala 

No form of Medieval architecture is more marked | t 

and, to a German, none should be 

&c. The | more dear, inas ‘as no style could be more that 

construc. | traly national, or in its main characteristics | fined to German architects, 

ce. The| more noble. As, however, it wanted one feature, 

joor gives | the pointed arch, and as it did not yet possess 


miei pany se ‘and. inventions, which ren- EEFECT OF BLOWS ON TRON. 


: 

23 ft. by | though perhaps a cm of & Yous obaracteristic, we seem to| IN the course of one of the Cantor i 

and two| want a moread' form of art aa the groand- | tools to which we have already referre 
modern revival of the style, and | Rev. Mr. surtac 
ved Pps me did commence | produced by 

y years of the thir- mysterious and as yet uni 
s we see at Limberg on the work done by them. It is 

at Bamberg, and numberless | the fact, of which, however, no 

Rid because this natural | planation has yet béon offered. 
> of opment was too early | table an 
Q process I have 


: po Rarer develop- south. Tf, now, this 
ee hand, and the lower end’ 


dvocat: necessary. | in the 
* ish here to urge is the the north, bat inclined about 67”. 
7 and following up in | horizontal line, the " 


com. 


covering | architecture 
in width, | days of the frat 


ing-room, 


wait 


jain 
led 


atair- | such more ad 
with | in Germany 4 


mont 1 am now 
What, therefo 


our own revi 
to the | menced ao nobly 


lies 

t, ‘The | works in the 
wide and | century, a dev: 
handsome | fection of style 


to the entrance, leads to| St. Elizabeth's C 
ko. oP ao, nl more natural 


gn and under 


 super- | Geluhausen, B 


.& Proud, architects, | St. Severins, 
Trow & Sons, | edifices which hi 
the heating by | illustrious in thean 
th ) 





forms would culminate in and 


™. FS ; 
others 0 judge) to ‘accommo. — 
details 
ROS : 
that externally 
like that 


‘The | of St, Peter's would be if translated into ‘Barly 


T have so far departed from my 
internal from the external 
rt the lantern which crowns 


wh 
St. Paul in 


rried 


easy to make clear 7 


| builders endeavour to make an e 


it shall expose on some prominent posi- 
tion of a building a metallic point, and that it 
shall offer from this point to the earth a path 
of little or no resistance to the passage of the 


ay The ondactr th thust be solid = gs sone 
Y from point to the ground, i.¢., re uw 

mgm it be a woll-soldered one, in the 

conn with the ground muat be sound 

; in fact, in “ telegraphic” language, it 

; make a good “earth,” either by having its 

up or buried in a hole in moist earth 

by coke, at a depth from 8 ft. to 

, or by being wrapped round a gas or water 

to which it should be well soldered, or by 

carried down a well or to some adjacent 

or a ot quartly In applying conductors 

gg against the destructive 

é Higntdine, e principle to be carried 

is ra bring the given building into such a 

‘state of passive electrical resistance as it would 

have su ing it were metallic throughout. 

; is best accomplished by connecting 

er metalically, as far as possible, all large 

‘ f’ e fabric, such as 


&o.,—at least, those in the line of 
These should be carefully 


| to the main conductor or conductors, | h 


a _ oe are thoroughly 
if there be "as than 


le of dine 
ates matters, 


or above Thus, for moderate. 
conductor is h. 


. a ae 
nh now bye " is m bg 


0 ® nw natural, 
our buildin, 
at 
of human life, 4 
" pay for the 
over dozens of houses. A small 
|e will Na seen, may purchase an absolute 


, more 


ty from a danger which at a 
ent when we least e: us 
er those who are gone 
Frank Russntx, C.E., Assoc. Sot. Tel. Eng. 


ABANDONED, 


Few men, even speculating builders, intend. | ~ 


F idag build a tower, or other edifice, fail, in these 
lays, to ait down and count the cost thereof 
‘ore commencing operations on the site ; on 

wy however, many structures are fashioned 


INSPECTION oF fit COVE 
SEWAGE WORKS BY THE: Sear 


those who have taken no adequate means to | Read 


ascertain their willingness or ability to carry out 
the designs. ii af 

Many building schemes are abandoned, and 
with them, if possible, the architects whose 
services have been employed, Some would-be 
stipula- 
tion to the effect that no charge be made 
for the drawings, unless the works they re- 
present aro executed ; and very often they | Acco 
succeed, Men young in the’ » and 
blind as yet to their own interests, agree to this, 
and learn by experience what bad policy it is to 
become a party to irregular proceedings. 

Bat why should a practice, looked upon as 
dishouourable by ‘the members of another pro* 
fession, among architects be considered as 

optional? If a solicitor undertakes a cause on 
d  undersianding that he is to receive his fees 
only in the case of his client proving successful, | 2 
he loses caste. It is not that he has committed 
an act in itself base; but he has, for personal 
objects, done a thing injurious to the profession 
of which he isa member. Should not an equally 
high standard of professional conduct be reached 
by architects ? 

In many instances in which the intention to 
build is abandoned, although no stipulation has 
beon aie to, meet the contingency, the client 
expresges great surprise at the amount of the 
charges which he is requested ia due course to 
disborae. He points ont, qnite unnecessarily, 
that he has received no benefit from the labours 
of the architect, and promises to him futare 
gain in compensation for a lenient consideration 
of the present case. The architect argnes that 
the Iustiiute “scale” has provided forthe pos- 
sibility of works being atandoned, and that he 
as made his charge in with it, 
The client retorts that ho hates paying “for 
not 

At length the matter is ended, by the architect 
sorrowfully either sani | the aah of his late 
employer, or making an abatement from his just 
fees; so that as William Cowper says of the | acres 


, parson and farmer on tithing-day,— 
“unnecessary. een 
each iin onal tb the height of |- 


Ta {hehe takes, and he who pays 

Are both alike distress'd."" 

Of the alternatives, that of thioureing the ‘dis. 
Pleasure of the economist should always be 
chosen. “Wonld any medical man remit the 
whole or part of his fees because the patient 
had-diéd? Would he not very truly say that 
a le wae loser by the death,and that he had’ 
hoped to attend the sufferer’ through his re. 
porte And might not an architect say as 
that he is a loser by the abandonment of |. 


= ‘and that his hope was superintend 
ae to obtain his fall ee 5 


pan’ 
T. Browett), and the o 
ny. Parnell), Dr. Anderson, 
CE, and Mr, ¥E. F. Coddington | 
works), were 
over the wor! 
vations. : 
The “sa ar i pp 
uire into the disposal of town se: 
moto, viz. :—1, boy 
precipitation an deg Re 
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fated processes. They 
mage Bce 9 at t 


Donkaaters Harrogate, 
Edinburgh, G 7 
dal, Rochdale, irminghar, Leamiogton, 
Warwick; and on Works, aad thay tom p 

Works, 


rear. at ted th: pence 
to Ro is expec st 
their Beligh tour in about a week, aa 
go to bem Pe Ann Pei on ti 
tinent; and the to be al 
report before next qulloal fae tad : 
The sewage, as it flows from the city # 
rate of about 2,000,000 gallons every 
four hours, was first 1 seen, and the visit 
afterwards conducted to’ a building ‘cor 
one of Latham’s solid “ ry eaner 
the straining and extricating of the solid 
was witnessed. The sewage and 


having been duly mixed and Ager , 
precipitating tanks, samplea of the e! 
Md be bed sh in ei ~e) ; 
effluent par ect A! proctes't 
tration, and a5 ong as toa 
properly-pt filter. ‘Four and 
found to be sufficient he. 
Risation “ot the effluent water the | ‘ 
vad fo tho pa but pry havo p 
‘or the purpose a second £ 
ready when the one nae use) 
repair. The Commission were’ 
oespeir whence the effluent wate : 
on pits into the river Sherboa ro 
the ree large mains’ of the filter at = 
‘about 30,000 gallons Pre aes mode 


ecting and d the. 
bag also vase - The 


oat 
that of polluting the river. It ee 


‘solutely essential that the slud, 
be daily converted into a 
tionable condition. It is, 





d, at Raby © 

‘Monday week 
accompan! 

apparently in 


.| spirits, Having 


the 
this it is self-evident that any 
‘be worked upon such a cir- 
yld also be got ont de novo from 


-who are practically acquainted with 
_ mode of g out a wreath, the 
; system will bo self-evident. 
evidently looked at the question 
geometer’s point of view than 

1 Bison. considering 
low cylinder, the section, 
aparallelogram enclosing 
d section of a handrail. It 
to explain without tho aid of 
advantages of Mr. Jones's 
when it is stated that, sup- 
in section, were re- 
the usual mode, a plank, 
this square section and 
of the wreath, would have 
od, and then the circular rail would 
t of it, In sawing it out of the 
w would have ns ee. a 
ng ing to the plane of its 
th ore dept of sawing required at 
of greatest twist being a very serious 


fr. Jones's system this labour is reduced 
minimam, the plank being only the thick- 
‘the diameter of the handrai!, and being 
out equare the whole Jength of the wreath, 


aire 


~tTe 


handrail, 
> be worked 
h to con’ 


ple of an agenree 
cut out of a plan 

con that square, through 

revolution or twist from one end 


fully and clearly set forth. 
eminently practical one by a 
believe, tan it it for 

the then 


arms, 
“Oh, George 
The 
relieved by Dr. time, 


and whose opinion is Usat the deceased died from 
a diseased heart, and-that no inquest was neces- 


UN.SANITARY SIGNS. 

(For the use of the Sehoot Board Schools.) 
Wuxn streets are foul and scayongers are few, 
When drains are choked and .sewer-gas leaks 

through, 
When human dwellings have a noisome smell, 
You ’li likely find the houses “built to sell.” 


When infants pine upon their mother’s breast, 
When parents’ looks show illness and unrest, 
When doctors prosper where they starved before, 


You'll likely find that deaths than births aré| 0? a es, 


more. 


When party broils and wars of creed are rife, 
When rulers shirk the laws of human life, 
When duty means the for private wealth, 
You ’I! likely find a blighted public health, 


But if the truth and conscientious deeds 

Are shown by men to meet all healthful needs, 
Thon, and then only, will the sun-barst warm 
Break o'er the land in Sanitive Reform. 


THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tur thirtieth annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion was opened on the 20th inst., at Carmarthen, 
Lord Cawdor having taken the chair, the Bishop 
of St. David’s delivered the inaugural address, 
in the course of which he said,—fle might ask 
them to consider the question, What was the 
proper work of a Cambrian archseological asso- 
ciation? It was very gratifying to e the 
progress which the Association had made from 
very small beginnings. Ita organ, the Archwo- 
logia Cambrensis, had nearly completed the 
thirteenth volume, and had no aymptom 
of failing for waut of matter, A great deal of 
the work which the Association had to do was 
local in its character; and althongh in these 
days it was not easy to say where Wales ended 
and England began, it still had to be treated in 
many ways as a separate power of itself. In 

or Brittan 


Cornwall, Wales, ; on the one hand, 
and in Ireland, the Highlands and the Hebrides, 


and the opt Man, on the other, ee the 
lost relics of a widely-diffased group of nations 
in a greater or ron ao purity, but still in 
purer condition than was the case anywhere 
else, How far were the inhabitants of these 
countries, say of Gaul and Britain, homogeneous 
at the period when of history first broke 
in upon them, That. revealed certain 
ethnological differences between the inhabitants 
ane ogy did such differences 
nate? Were gome measure owing 
to the partial Pre a i race ? 
What remains exist of the 
an earlier race,.or was it possible 
the feature, habit k 
the present these 
in their local nomenclature ? 
the q 


> eee 
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HYDRAULIC LIFTS FOR CAN. 


toons, situate 

equal section with 

sufficient to receive 

which navigate the canal. One 

while the other ascends, the 
making the ascent and descent 
average, about three minu! Bach 
fitted with ends that lift a 

to be made with 


very ingenious 

rabber packings, which are brought: - 

tion by the motions of the lift and the pressure 

of the water. : it 
The construction of this lift 

divided between Mr. Edwin Clark and his 

sentative, Mr. IT. Duer, under the | Oe 

Mr. Sandemann, the engineer of the | yer 

Trust. The works were carried out by y 

Emmerson & OCo., builders and contractors. — 


THE REMOVAL OF THE SHA. 
Sin,—That bottling off of the sea to w 
referred in your issue of July Sist, is 
means a very difficult or great 3 
will in all probability turn out @ very can- 
erous affair. F 
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grea! 
demanded, and the tradesman who is not 


in case © 
i8| fied to control a small building would 


id 
Fés 
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them isa work | be to take charge of works. they required 
a On welihtngs where stone in lieu of refusing the 
; bricks, the mason supersedes the bricklayer, but left him at 


z 


| the carpenter still retains his leading position. 
remark respecting the odecetion of 
the mind is still further evidenced by the mason, 
as the more he stndies and thinks of his work, | 
the more nearly he approaches to the standard 
of the art-workman, leaving far bebind the 
mechanical drudge whose work is traly manual 
labour only, giving no evidence of the higher 
powers which, through - disuse, are nearly 
obliterated. 
How is it that the mason puts not forth his 
Ry Pose claim? It is because he truly understands his 
RINE, ACS ; relative position, and does not endeavour to 
ites ' force his work (being chiefly artistic) into col- 
2 lision with the more scientific labours of the 
carpenter. 
One word in respect of the “load of 
prejudice” under which the bricklayers labour. 
It is certainly a fact, and one to be 
lamented, that bricklayers, as a rule, do ‘not 
receive the education which carpenters and 
joiners do; besides the nature of their occupa- 
tions, being so monotonous, has a tendency to 
dull the brain, and does not excite that active 
interest which is awakened by the ever-recur- 
ring novelty of the joiner’s work. I therefore 
say that it is not prejudice, huta stern fact, that 
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night o freshet came down 
the sacks, and turning the 
fragment from one of which 
a deal of iabour to chip 


dozen can be counted. 











for, and pref , to 
of clerk of works. I am 
willing to endorse this statement, but, I 
those that follow, pointing to the brick- 
the proper person for the place, are not 

correct. This question should be 
~ -ylowed from a broader basis than that assamed 

; IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


As which can be best done by| the bricklayer is not so well By one -or sod 
the two th nter to be recognised as the leading trades-| Ix the © Court, Walsall, r 
noting ewe od trades upon the | carpe ral ing way ihe gat Caer saan 



































workmen, man. This is so very generally acknowledged, | Walsall, sued 7 
and joiner in preparing himself | both by ent and present oustom, that | 25't ss compensation for personal ‘The fai 
competent tradesman, has to obtain a| comment is nnnecessary, but still I join with | case was, that in February last the defen ‘ ie 
“knowledge of the principles of con. |‘ Bricklayer’? in saying, “ Let the best man tract for the building of some honses and 
and also to ‘apply those principles in | win.” Sy} ence Se ees Fees 
d ring of the floors co ear trim- en made » contract with Mr, 
dy 4 4 various © in, and m 
eae 7 eb coimeusion of -, roof, wh wd THE WIDENING OF LONDON BRIDGE. 

equently calla into play a great dealof| Srm,—It appears to me that the plan proposed 
power and mechanical uity. The} for the widening of London Bridge will, if it be | tence of 10 ft 
holds a vel important. position in any | carried out, destroy its fine aspect. * The employ- | yj leg. | 

‘and it is there that the science of| ment of iron girders, which should saddle the om the fall, he pick 
n culminates, bridge, and whose ends would only have the | that at about the middle 
ot-an appearance of cantilevers, would a very 











tobe a 





















mind which can grasp 










f on of an roof in its entirety, form of constraction, and one whic 
als “sone it is in such cases that | might be made ornamental. This would 
/ : of the efficient clerk | admit, too, of longitudinal girders being con- ts 














neoted with the transverse, 80 as to strengthen Seas 
the entire structure of the bridge, A SUB.CONTRACTORUIN A FIX, ee 


HUNDREDWEIGHT. 

is At a meeting of the St. George's 
week, the clerk read the following 
tractor’s appeal :— 


is valled into requisition. 
















LIABILITY TO REPAIR ROADS. 


THE KENSINGTON VESTRY V. THE VESTRY OF 
ST. MARGARET AND ST. JOHN, WESTMINSTER, 
Av the Hammersmith Police-court, Mr, Harding, the | A 
id to Mes Raceliigion Vestry, stated that their tan works, and have now executed work with 
o of the defendants the sum of 87%, 6s, Od., bei to the amount or about 260/., towards 
their npnomiones expenses oy ) of Marlots-road received nothing. i 

compulso! Owe nder 
[ enero inperre por oars 

a o 

workhouse, Th a ‘the land should 
of! The applicant was informed that 
dians could not give the vase 
lately | in the same position as contractors, 
whom alone could be recognised, - 
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enid:st would be very hardice. the owners of , “aaa: 43 

er pe Mr. Jas. Fergusson.—Tho Fould P 
Veateys Mes awarded triennially by a | 
of the I 





vided 

each side, | Karly w 
cal columns, with carved caps roof has be 
ve roof, is of a hammer-beam Perpendicular w 

i portion below | Decorated period has 

starting from window has been 

{ ‘alternate one of | Burlison & Grylls, of London. ; 

down to the ground in front of | contains & picture of ‘Crucifixion, and on|of egress 

the nave arcade and | either side stand St. Peter (to whom the church | has been 
portion above the hammer.beam is dedicated) aud St. John. Beneath are three | aisles, separated from each 

he curve of the principals. The | groups representing the Journey of the Wise Men columns. This ran 2 anes is 

n framing, and varnished ; the heat- | of the Dast towards Bethlehem, their Adoration | ternally by gables 

e Derwout Foundry Co,, Derby. The| of, the Infant Saviour, and their Appearance | circular windows. At the entrance,” 

entered through a lofty moulded arch | before Herod. » The builder is. Mr, are the tower and spire. 

ord + carried on | Hope, Aletonefield. ; 

vr ornamented with banded shafts,| Middle Littleton. —The church of Middle 

carried.on a respond, There tleton was reopened, after having unde’ 

farther restoration, on the 13th inst., on w 
































































Mr, James Steven, joiner ; Mr. 





















rarium are sedilia and piscina. The roof 
~ jscurved.to the same radius as the chancel arch, | edifice than that carried out some ti 

and is divided into panels with nsoulded ribs, the exception of the tower, which is still 
‘Phe stalls and organ screen are of moulded oak, |in need of attention. The parishioners, 


. The cost will be about 38,5001, 











se works have been designed by the architects, | Faussett Osborne); have al 








Gut-under their superintendence by the 
contractors: — Mr. William, Barton, 












magon; Mr. William Robinson, ; Mr. | reredos, and other improvements have been 
Dayid Richardson, joiner; Mr. “White, | effected. The designs for the restoration were 





was proviously, 






frown, plumber ; Mr. I. Bolton, plasterer. Campden,—A_ con' nd is situated in a prominent 
wood (near Newport, Monmouthshire).— | for the restoration of this church, which has been | on the high road, ‘The building is 

On the 16th inst, o foundation-stone of a new commenced. The ‘present, contract extends to| cost S00/. The architect is Mr.> 
chureh here, to pe dedicated to St, Margaret, | the repair of the roofs of the north and south 
was laid by Miss Williams, of Maesruddad. The | aisles and north transept, the restoration of the 
chufob, which in designed jn the Karly English | parapet and turrets of the tower, the enlarge- 
style, will consiét of a nave, 58 °ft. long by | ment of the vestry, the formation of a dry area 





e, will be surmounted by a pell-cot. The] the tower. The has already been | Sturt, M.P. The b 


atone dressing®. The walls of the nave will be | ing out ofthe west window, the repewing of the walls built hollow and at a ground level a 
16 ft. in height to the wall plate, and will esrry | church, and other matters. Mesere. Patman &|to exclade damp. ‘The gabled front bas fo 
an open.timbered roof. ‘The height from floor to | Fotheringham, of London, are the contractors ; | buttresses, the two corner ones have quadran, 
¥ ‘will be:35 ft. Accommodation is provided | and Mr. Habershon is the erchitect. _ |iar pinnacles with carved finials; "the 
for 224 persons, but at present it is only con- Birmingham.—The work of renovating and|the gable an iron ornamental finial. The 
templated to build thenave, which will hold 200 | decorating St. Thomas’s Church, though not yet entrance, in addition tothe stone jambs.ant 
aduita.. Mr. Bowes A. Paice, of London, is the | completed, is so far ‘advanced that the build. | will have a colamn on each side with, 
hitect, anc the contract has been taken by | ing was re-opened on Sunday last, Hitherto and moulded base. Over this doorway is 
+r. sau Hargest, builder, of Merthyr Tydvil. | St. Thomas's has been devoid of all, internal | triple window with > 
4. Wimborne. —Tne foundation.stone of a church |orzamentation to relieve the plainness and cold | between the buttresses on each ‘side of 
‘about to be erected in the New Borough, Wim. | appearance of the building, yond what was | have lancet windows, Thore are five bu 


eed been laid, Mr, Walter J. Fletcher, furnished by white ed walls and a whitened projecting on each side, and between ¢ 




























at aa county surveyor, is the architect, the builder | flat ceiling. The panels of the ceiling are painted | two-light windows. ‘The roof will be 

FR Mr. Angustine H. Green, of Blandford. | rich blue, with put tatyles””or margins, the | with Bangor slates, with courses of E 

¢ building is dedicated to St. John the Evan-) larger bands being @ French grey, with gilded | green » slate, the ridge having . or 

and cost is estimated at about 3,0001. | intersections and fretornamentations at returns. tile cresting. The roof 

site’ has been presented by the Hanham | The cove has Greek honeysut eo enrichments on | exposed. The walls are ; 4 

family. The style of architecture is to be the |a buff ground. The ~ eoeigad are nFrench | above the pews, and the upper 

y D ; the ground-plan being inthe |grey, the arcbitraves | the i 

‘with two trensepts, north and | worked in buff, with @ leaf 

. There will be no aisle. From the west | gallery fronts, which before 

: ] to the apse the extreme length of the | grained, are n 
~ éburch will 

Barebam red 
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of a crore, 





windows being |The internal fittings are of 
enrichment. The |and varnished. 1 chapel 

\ simply oak. | and 17 ft. bigh ; at the sides of 
ation of dw 


is 


‘Gi 








be 82 ft., the width being 24ft. | colours, congisti 
m red bricks, with exterior Doulting| with an enrichifient » 
? dressings, will be used in the construction, | while the colamns 
dressings’ consisting of Corsbam | bright blue, with | 

Do Tho roof will be open-timbered, | bases. The centre 
plastered between the rafters, There will be | monogram “1.1.8."" in” 
accommodate 400, - , on either side there a 

.—The chancel of this church has | on a bine ground. The 
‘after restoration. ‘The original | colour aud varnished.” 
arch and a | 5001, The architect 

of | from whose designs. 
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slater; and Messrs. Adam & Son 


_—For about sixty years past there has 
jan church, situated 
urnpike-road, near to where 
Phe floors are laid with Maw's encaustic tiles. | the direction of the vicar (the Rey. H. E. God ich had to be rs by vehi- 
) % place, it was con. 
field & Bottomley, of Whitby, ‘and {other church, of which Mr. Osborne has the | sidered advisable to erect a bridge, for whieh 

vharge us well, and. bnilt new schools, The | purpose the road -was diverted: the chapel was 
chancel has been adorned by the addition of a| therefore not in 80 favourable a situation as it 









‘and it was found. to 
erect a now building. Mr. ‘Alsanatoo nelines 
ner; Mr. Joseph Hardgreaves, slater; “Mr. | prepared by Mr. Preedy, the architect. of Liverpool, gave the site, which was - 

tract has been entered into | for 2601, # 












timated to 
Donglas, of 
Chester, and the chapel, which will accommodate > 
250 persone, will be of Gothic design, its outer: 
walls being of rubble faced with Cefn stone.) 
Dorchester.-The foundation-stone.of a new 
” 6 in, wide, & chancel, 28 ft. Jong by 20 ft. around the church, the reglazing of the whole of| chapel about to be erected by the Primitive 
©, small vestry aud organ-chamber, and a | the windows, the putt in of heating appa-| Methodists in Durngate-street. has been laid; 
south porch, The gable, at the west end of the | ratus, and the fixing of @ htning conductor to the site has been Aire oe, ms - 
nilding igned in 
! will be built of a local stone obtained | removed. The work ‘of restoration will consist | Early Gothic style. Externally it will be built 
from a quarry at the back of thewite, and Bath | of the removal of the western gallery, the opev- | of Broadmayne ricks with ‘stone Tove See 
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| NEW ASSIZE COURTS AT NEWCASTLE. 


s 
1 


k, at the Midsummer sessions of 

chs orm mer W when the \. 

6 assize grand jury recom ing 

erection of new courts was discussed, The 

yor of Newoastle, one of the tes 

t, said it was on ground desirable 

new courts should at once be built, and 
would be no difficulty whatever in raisin 
‘money required, which it was estimated woul 
0002. to 120,0001. The only difficulty 

making of arrangements between 

and the town as to joining in the 

was finally that new courts 

and a committee of magis- 

county was appointed to confer 

‘a committee of the Newcastle town council 
the beat means of carrying out the object. 


5 


4 
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HH 


SALE OF PERDISWELL HALL, 


‘Penpiswett Hart, near Worcester, one of the 
: ancient seats in the county, and which has 
_ identified with the family of Sir Offle: 
for many generations, was last w 
to the hammer, The ae’ was rebu lt 
sixty years ago, at a cost o! nt 20,0001., 
ce etal on the sale that it had taken 
the Wakeman family nearly a century to get the 
eS et In offering it for sale, the 
stated that, if divided, the estate 
ought to fetch 2001. per acre, and in that event 
it would realise about 24,0001., the estate com. 
risi n area of 120 acres. After some active 
ee property was knocked down to 
akin Gibbons, of the Leasowes, 
, for 24,0001, in addi. 
pore Lorne on Aad — under 
a ie op the 
dat 1,3501. 


OPENING ADDRESS: 
3 ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCTIENUE. 
trath is not always pleasant: still it 
@ told, Sir John Hawkshaw's address 
Ay eer etd a failure, and if 
red by all who heard it,—quite un- 
wolf and the Association, 


reaching the bottom of the first staircase that 

the seats in that quarter are occupied, but there 

is room on the other side of the hall, they have 

simply to pass on through a corridor that runs 
under the stage to get into the pit on the opposite 
side to that on which they entered, Themnsic-hall 
will accommodate over 2,100 persone, 1,000 in the 
upstair seats and 1,100 in the pit seate; besides 
which there are private box occupiers. The 
height of the building from floor toceiling is 32ft.; 
it has an average width of 70 ft. The stage is 
6 ft. from the floor of the pit, and the ium 
opening is 26 ft. wide by 21 ft. high. From wall to 
wall the width of the stage is about 60 ft. 
and it is 19 ft. in depth. The balcony or gallery 
of the hall is raised 8 ft. 6 in. from the bottom of 
the pit at the front, and 10 ft. at the back, being 
supported by a number of massive iron pillars, 
There are six rows of seats round the balcony, 

each 2 ft. 8 in. in depth, and from 18 in, to 
22 in. in height, one above the other. At the 
top of the balcony there is a promenade capable 
of accommodating a large number of spectators. 
The baloony will seat 400 persons. There isa 
fall of 4 ft. 6 in. from the back to the front of 
the pit. The hall is lighted by twelve sun- 
lighte,—three on each side on the upper floor, 
and the same in the pit, the hot air being carried 
off by sheet-iron flues. 

The scenery has been painted by Mr. Samuel 
King, of Bradford. Mr. Charles Fox, of London, 
has painted the act-drop, Messrs. Jackson & 
Longley, of Bradford, are the architects; and 
the following Bradford tradesmen have done 
the various works in connexion with it :—Mr. H. 
Birkby, mason; Mr. John Shepherd, joiner; 
Messrs. Howroyd & Sons, plasterers; Mesers. 
Batoliffe & Wilkinson, plumbers; 
Samuel Oddy, painter. 


BURSTING OF A RESERVOIR AT 
CARDIGAN, 


On the 17th inst. the upper or new mill-pond, 
in connexion with the Cardigan brickworks, 
about « mile and a quarter from the town, burst. 
This reservoir, in extent about seven acres, is 
formed in a natural hollow about 150 yards 
above New Mill, a barrier across its mouth 
dammitg up the water, and was provided to 
supply water tothe machinery at the brickworke, 
Below New Mill is another pond, formed some 
years ago 
mill; below this the stream flows under Tre- 
gibby Farm to Stepside Farm, and thence to the 
Mwldan brook and brickyard. Owing to the 
heavy raing in the night the upper reservoir had 
become full, and on the men going to open the 
sluices to relieve the preesure against the em. 
bankment, it was observed to be givirg way, 
and the men had scarcely time to escape to give 
notice at New Mili before the whole front of the 
pond gave way, and the water rashed down in 
an immense wave, destroying the waterwheel of 
suena gee y a 
mitting t havoc, and destroying the Stepside 
Bridge. Ot the brickworks pray done is 
immense, Passing the water 


‘and Mr.|* 


THE RUINS IN IONA. 
In the summer of 1878, the Dake 
nested Mr. R. 


to visit the island an 

mode of dealing with the buil 

that time, had been left for the most part 
fight their own battle with elements and 
other destructive ype } “were 
commenced in the following seagon, and 
continued through the months of 
tember, and Ootober. April of the 

saw the work resumed, Tho 


urposes, rf 
Tous of doorways or the angles of walls. 
gaps thus have been filled 

masonry similar to that w 
out, and in this way the walls 

a better position to resist the 

— ae freestone rl this purpose 
obtained at Carsaig Qaarry, on 
joe emg sere ty it is pera 

‘or building was ly 
the course of he: exoarutions which ha 
made, a fem number of soul stones: 
been tw up, and these, of course, have 
carefully preserved, A ahs. Mins: 


CASES UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
* ACT. 


Mr, Taomas Jaxwnr, the builder of three b 
Shirland-road, 


|, was Gp oe . A 
Mansfleld at the Marylebone Police.court by Mr. 


, district surveyor for 


Horace Gundry, 
omitting to render the backs or outsides of the 


required by the 4th rule of the 20th section of the 134 
igo. 


bape re oe ed that the proceedings 

ie defer it ar, at were 

fl peng age Seared y 8 sen was not even 

menced, but the district surteyor pointed out thatsuch 

parts as are covered by the hoaas and roofs should be 

rendered before the timbers are fixed. ¥ 
Mr. Manefield asked what was tho object of 

those parts, and the district survey 

afforded a great security 


days, and the defendant to pay costs. 


ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 
PRANGNELL V. STRATTON, 


or explained ‘ 

against the escape ofsmokeamd = 
eat, » ee oe Oy 
Mr, Mansfield ordered the work to be amended ingav@m. © 
# i: i ¢ ¥ 


Tux plaintiff this cate, Mt the Bristol Ansiany, was 8 hi 
“\ 


brickmaker, living at the Isle of Wight, andthe 

was an architect, carrying on his feasion at 

in the Isle of Wight, In the month of May oF Jane, 

the defendant was employed to build a for 

per err pe ; © defendant called wu: 
intiff’'s wife, sa; 

a whether thee 


to provide water for the Cardigan flour. Re. 


wr 





case. Some sup- 
others gave 


the 
; and then we have | jects which, t 
Kirk Normal School, | important io 


Canongate, disregarding | neat, and intelligible. Here, also, Lieut. Olarke 
teaches by example :—‘ Care has been bestowed | 


ago, 
have on the slates, tie ther aay he 36 


FROM AUSTRALIA. 


9 _—TheTWustrated Australian News of | least save time—and paper.” In another respect 
June 14 gives illustrations and descriptions of the volume is a protest in favour of care in 

in progress in Melbourne, in- details, for it is one of the most clearly and 

new Art Gallery jast o, F 
to the. Melbourne Age, 
ast been com: in Collins. | margin give qui 1 i 

the firm of Edward Cohen & | ing lesson-book, which certainly willnot, on that 
The roof over the upper story | account, be either loss ‘attractive or lese useful 
semicircular iron principals ; | to the students for-whom it is intended, 
lights in the roof, not only is 
, but also the lower room | The Mechanic's 
the well-opening in the] for the Use of 


li 
offices through 
floor, The whole of the premises, with c. By W. V, Suemrox. ‘Charles Griffio 

the of the front offices, has been re- Co, 
the superintendence of Mr, Charles | Tr compiler this treatise, who is foreman of 
Webb, architect, by Mr. Cunningham, the con- | the Imperial Ottoman factories ut Constun- 
tractor, at a cost of 6,0001——The tender for | tinople, states as his o! “the gathering into 
‘the construction of the eleven miles of railway | one connected whole ‘the principal subjects ro- 
from Tarrawiogee to Beechworth is at a lower | lating to various branches of the mechanical art, 
sam than was rr mea the exact amount|and placing before readers who may not have 
being 70,1081, oom a the of re for study @ concise and simple ex- 

C) 


pose was that 
F000 Tie foundation 


Guide: a Practical Hand-book 
Engineers, Mechamics, Artisans, 


to practical pur. 
4 ‘cal 


crnci-| best of his ability, to 
and | thoroughly, information such 

greatly needed by intelligent mechanics at 
present day.” The book is, in fact, intended to 
and the total | be to the working mechanic what Molesworth’s 
‘he portion now being | and other pocket-book# are to the engineer and 
es as far as the/ architect. It is a book of reference giving 
not at present be | arithmetical formule.and instructions 


the first story, 32 ft. This | for the carrying ontofa many 
mmodation for 260 | mechanical’ work, penn wag 


and arches. 
for 450 


Tus is a small yolame 
tions in a 


’ 
defendant’s house; the pel a 
tractor, by the contract and the 0 
up his house higher than plaintiff's. 
this, the contractor was compelled to 


a So, too, originally. 
was the taller, and had eaves 


the 


For 


id permanent damage to the house. © F 
all acts of this kind ote 
Tho vinist avereed leo tuuny ether wets cts. 

© plaint ~ 
different character. The derendant had we 

51. 10s. into court, not specifying under B= 


together with 


held liable; and all his other de’ 
falling to the ground, the case 
verdict for the plaintiff for 211,, and 

Social Science Congr Th 





oT hi Be anes tenet option 


best plan would be to cover up the main | severely 
} out 


market-place, and 


Commit 
mths given them to complete such a system of 

drainage as thoy deemed most desirable. 

- ~The Board of Trade has issued a 


ordinary stock has only risen 

from 166,030,8061. in 1854 to 248,528,2411. in 
874, the increase of capital"having been chiefly 
that, which has o rate of interest, Thus 

d and tial stock bas in- 

p in 1854 to 200,930,6291. 
The from traffic 


1874, or, adding rents, tolls, navi- 
255,715!. The working expendi- 
per cent. on the receipts 


same in 1871; but prices | ¥ 
reached 


he expenses 

per cent. ; and in 1874 
Still, the net ys oe 
| we t 4°19 per cent. on the paid-up 
in 1860, reached 437 per cent. in 1874. 
z has materially affected 
the cosbof construction arid working of railways. 
In the year 1874 the gross receipts of the railway 
of the United Kingdom amounted to 
sixty millions sterling, and the net receipts 

exceeded balf a million a week. 


through a large sheet of plato glass w’ 

the aperture, and of which, there bs | 

to denote its existence, Mr. Bal 
ill-fated 


knee, and, though the arteries 
seom the nerves aud tendons were 
setifis, we ef 

n; bat sipelas set in, 
Sut A Be veBnoet, ont cath ‘ensned. 


know two or three houses where a similar acci-| of Bank Hoy, 


dent may occur any day. 

A Yorkshire Antiquary. J 
Davies, an antiquary of local celebrity, died on 
Monday at York, at the age of eighty-two. The 
deceased gentleman was formerly a solicitor in 
York, and was town clerk from 1827 to the year 
1848, After his retirement from business, in 
archmwological research he spent a very large 
portion of his leisure time. In the muniment- 
room of the ancient Guildball at York he might 
be found almost any day; and. in this manner 
he made a special acquaintance with the modern 
history of the city, about which be possessed 
more knowledge than any living man. His 
whole time was given up to literature, and 
as o result he has left a number of interesting 
works behind him. 
lished in 1846 or 1847, may be said to be 
the “York Records,” which consisted of a 
number of papers illustrative of the history of 
York in the fifteenth century, or the time of 
Richard III., derived from records of the 

ork ion. Then he issued the “ Memoirs 
of the York Press,” which consisted of a list of 
the works printed in York, and notices of their 
authors. This the public received so recently 
as 1868, 

Strike of Bricklayers’ Labourers.—A 
fortnight sinee the bricklayers employed in the 
erection of the new Chester Workhouse applied 
for an increase of wages from 34s. to 368. per 
week, and last Saturday they were paid. at the 
rate of 36s. per week. Sincethen they have 
been placed on the hour system, and will 
at the rate of 8d. per hour. The bricklayers’ 
labourers were getting at the sante time 23s. per 
week, but as the bricklayers were put upon the 
hour system they asked to be treated similarly. 


Capt. | This was agreed to, and they were offered at the 


ys sara William 
ithe defendant's 
wae removed by order of Windred to his 
ises at Hounslow, and converted into 
© by witness for the defendant's 





rate of 54d. per hour, which would bring ir 


wages up to 23s. 10d. per week; bat 


,|refused to work under 6}d, per hour, whic 


would bring their salary up to 25s, per week. 
This Mr. Tomlinson, the contractor, refused to 
agree to, as well as the second proposition of the 
men that they should work day-work at 24s. per 
week, ‘The men have, as a consequence, struck, 
and the result is that the bricklayers are also out 
for want of labourers. 


Bad Mortar.—A successful 





allie 


0001. ' ‘The 
awe rogitored capital of 


shares of 51. each, and 


‘them have already been 


is looked upon 
Bailey’a hotel, which 
a site for winter 
pany in course of 
62,0001. The proposal to 
ens on the site of the 
ygiene-terrace will now be abandoned. 


The first of these, pub-| , 


on the roof of a newly-erected 

in the Farringdon-road on the 
directions to some men about a 

being hoisted. By some mischance the: 
let go his hold of the 

balanced, and pitched head foremost 
stones below, a distance of 
dreadfully injured that he expired 
minntes, A verdict of “ Accidental 
returned. ’ 
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figure of the Sayiour are the words,—**’ 
believeth on the Son hi life." 
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London, who were wont to bind and sell books, | Sir Thomas Smith, one of 
presented a petition to the mayor and aldermen. morely paid the usual fee of 3s. 
In this same year, apparently in answer to the of April, 1571, and the Rev. 
petition, the Lord Mayor gave them authority to 
form themselves intoa Guild or Fraternity, which 
there is every reason to believe was the pro- and afterwards to the Livery, without: 
cursor of the craft of stationers. When the| ment of any fee. At present no one is 
- our forefathers by the history | successors of Caxton began to multiply, they felt | to the freedom unless he is connected 
of the varions London Com. | the necessity of being united as a guild, but in form with the production of books, or ty 
panies, and doubtless much | place of forming one for printers alone, they | by patrimony. There was of old a class af 
additional light might be | joined themselves to the stationers, and so the |“ brothers” in which were incorporated 
obtained from the hidden | old name has been continued to our own day to tinental workmen, then technically known 4 
archives of these ancient | represent all the trades that go to the prodac- “ Strangers,” and Boglish workmen coming from 
guilds. It ia not, however, |tion of a book. The Stationers’ Company | ‘beyond tho liberties of the City,” who were 4 
too miuch to say that the| appears early to have taken a good rank in the called “ Foreigners.” Many of the exiled Dutch | 
history of the Stationers’ | order of the London companies. Ina document |and Haguenot workmen appear to ‘have been 
Company is of more interest dated 1501-2 we find it numbered 63, or seventh | enrolled as brethren of the Company, ‘These 
to the literary world than | in order of the companies without liveries, and brethren were not entitled to bind appren 
that of all the other com. | in 1574, the fourteenth year of its existence as a| but they might teach and employ them on be- 
pavies put together. It is livery company, it stood in the first class of the | half of freemen. mm, 
“not merely the history of| minor companies. An assessment was mado in The Stationers have not always been Jecated — 
an individual company, but | this latter year of the proportion of 400 men in the immediate neighbourhood of Paternoster- 
the history of English litera. | sppointed to be went to “the queen's majesty's row, and the present building in Stationers’ Hall. 
ture for several centuries. |ships.” The twelve principal companies were to | court is the last of a series of hallynsed by tho = 
The Registers, which bappily | supply from fifteen to forty men ench; then | Company. In the early days of the Corporation, ; 
‘were saved from destruction | followed the Leathersellers with thirteen, and when it was only a craft, it possessed a hall in ; 
at the time of theGreat Fire, | the Brewers with ten; after these the highest | Milk-street, Cheapside, the street in which Sir cm 
are of inestimable value for | number was five, at which amount were assessed | Thomas More was born, “the brightest ste ike 
the entries they contain of | the Stationers, Dyers, Tallowchandlers, Catlers, | that ever shone in that via lactea,” says ‘aller. 
books and ballads, more|Pewterers, Sadlers, Cordwainers, and Coopers. | In 1554, two years before the incorporation of vs 
o especially those of the | The twenty-one other companies wereall assessed | the Company, the Brotherhood purchased by 
Blizabethan age, Thomas Warton, author of the | for smaller numbers, some, such ag the Curriers, | voluntary subscription their second hall in St. : 
““Wistory of English Poetry,” was the first to | Plumbers, Masons, Wenvors, &c., supplying only Paul's Churchyard, but they still retained posses- 
quote these Registers oxtensively, and Steevens, | one man each. In 1591 the City of London fur- | sion of the house in Milk-street, and onthe26th = 
Douoo, Chalmers, and Ritson used them | nished six ships and one pinnace towards the | of May, 1611, a “committee was dto 
with goodoffoot in illustration of their various re. | fleet, under the command of Lord Thomas | contract for the sale of the lease of the ballin 
*S poarches; but it was loft to Mr. Payne Collier to | Howard, which cruised all the summer about tho | Milk.street.” Nothing would appear to have 
extract such book entries as related to the drama | Azores. 7,5001. were required for this purpose, | Come of this resolution, for Nichols, in pall 2 
‘and popular literature down to 1586, which he| of which sum the twelve principal companies “ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
“printed for the Shakspearo Society in 1848-49. | supplied 5,174/. After these the largest con. | writes :—‘The Company still possesstwo houses — id 
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tributors were the Dyers, Brewers, Leather. | in Wood-street and three in Friars-alley and 
sellers, and Girdlers; then came the Stationers, | Clement’s-court, in Milk-street, built after the 
Whitebakers,and Barber-surgeons, who wereeach | Fire of London on the site of their original Hall.” 
assessed at 80. Tho remaining thirty-six com. | St. Paul’s Charchyard, in the middle of the 
panies were act down for much smaller sums, | sixteenth century, and for many years after- 
Ine list dated 1602-8, the Stationers are num. | wards, was a quict enclosed place like the oloses 
bered 49; but their assessment is as high as any | we still see in the old-fashioned cathedral towns. = 
after the first twelve. It was probably very similar to the beantiful 
The first Master of the Stationers’ Company of Salisbury Cathedral, thongh 
was Thomas Dockwray, who was neither a| certainly not quite so extensive. Old St. Paul's, 
printer nor a publisher, bat a Notary Public and | with its noble spire, was uot unlike the Wilt 
Prootor of the Court of Arches, and it is a note- | shire Cathedral, and the noble trees in the yard 
worthy fact that the company, which has since | went to make the resemblance more near. “The | 
resisted thw intrusion of lay members, | house which the Stationers purchased was onthe = 
should have chosen a stranger for their first |south.west side of the churchyard, and was 
master, ‘The Stationers qualified to vote for|known as Peter's College, it having been — 
‘ | members of Parliament are only outnumbered | originally a college for chantry priest bolonge 
“of by the Spectacle-makers, and of the presont| ing to St. Paul's. In 1649, William Geren — 
was created by the Lord | livery of $12, opwaris of 800 are in the trado. | printed ut Poter's College before he 
the freedom of the company was | sign of “The Hedgehog” close by, 1 
of | occupancy six men were killed by 
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for the use of the minor canons, 











ani the “ Rape 
hound; the “ Merry Wives of Wind- 


t of Venice,” at the Green D; 
“ Richard II,” at the Fox; ‘Richard IT 
the ; “Troilus and Cressida,” at the 
agile; and “Lear,” at the Red Ball. 
churchyard, however, was not large enough 
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‘stationers, therefore they over- 
Paternoster-row, whore, ides 
of rosaries and pictures of saints, dealers 
‘in books established their stalls, Acoording to 
Btow, tho houses in this street were first built 
outside the wall of the churchyard, by Henry 
Wallies, mayor in the year 1282. When the 
Stationers’ Company purchased Abergavenny 
House, at the west end of Paternoster-row, and 
jeft St. Peter's College, they still kept in the 
mediate neighbourhood of their own members. 
0 the 26th <a 1611, - — was 
oy ght or to overseers for the com ) 
directers of tho buyldinge, Setinentle, od 
reparacons of Bergavenny House.” Stow de- 








scribes the place in the following words :—“ At 
the north end of Ave Mary-lane, is one great 


house builded of stone and timber, of old time 


Richmoud, 
mond, as appoareth hy the Records of 
Edward II, Since that it is called Pembrookes 
Inne, nere unto Ludgate, as belonging to the 
Erles of Pembroke in the times of Richard II. 
the 18 yeare, and of Henry VI, in the 
14 yeare, It is now called Burgaveny House,” 
onk: belonged to Henry Neville, sixth Lord 
Abergavenny, who died in 1587. The house 
was altered by the Company, and “a now 
faire frame of timber” was added to suit it to 
ir purposes, This,—the third hall,—was 
ed in the Great Fire, and on its site the 
present ball was built in 1670; but the front 
that is now seen in Stationers’ Hall-court was 
added by Robert Mylne in 1800. 
‘We will now turn to the consideration of the 
. the perusal of the pages of which will 
give us a lively idea of the enterprise of the 
eurly printers. It must often have struck those 
who have handled the massive old folios of a 
former ago how great were the labour and risk 
undertaken by the Barkers, the Tottles, the 
Fields and the Days of the sixteenth century. 
These honoured names frequently ocour in the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company, which 
contain a large mass of materials towards a 










has not been content to produce a mere 
transcript of the Registers, but has illustrated 
tho main entries by the insertion of im t 
documents ; for instance, pages 41-42 being blank 
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‘8 poems and plays were published 
booksellers in this place, as “ Venus 
of Lucrece,” at the 
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to John Duke of Britaine, Karl of 




















original, we find in place of white paper 
transcript a copy of Christopher Barker's 
Printing Patents of 1658-1582. 
Queen's printer 
of its chief emoluments, and 
fome interesting particulars. He writes, 
come on the suddayne, and must 
returned printed in hast: wherefore by 
worke I loose oftentimes 









by sixe, 
trayne of 
, and in many yeares there 
roclamation of any benefit at 
a@ sum 







ballade, proc almanacks, 

books es “An Abstracte of the Geneolege and 
Race of all the Ky of 4 dapat from es 
Floude of Noe un “Yo Cosmographio 
of the Worste Parte of the Worlde,” “The 
Natures and Properties of all Wynes yat are 
commonly used here in England.” Mr, Arber 
pro to show, when he has finished his great 
task,— How far the are deficient as 
a record of their total contemporaneous litera- 
ture, and the why and wherefore thereof.* Who 
were the greatest publishers? Who were the 
greatest printers? What kind of books were 
generally issued by'each publisher ? The answers 
to these queries, with a list of works now appa- 


rently lost, will constitute the consummation of 


this inquiry.” Sometimes we come upon an 
pepe bag throws some light upon the family life 
of the old stationers; for inttance, two sons of 
two celebrated fathers,—both ae printers, and 
both among the founders of the Company,— 
obtained their freedom, on the same day, the 
18th of May, 1565, viz., John Cawood, the 
younger, and Reginald Wolfe, the younger. 

2. Tiiuatrations of the history of the Company. 
The receipts largely consist of fines for various 
offences, such as printing without a licence, and 
selling con’ to ordinances. The fee for 
admittance intothe}ivery has gradually increased 
from 16s. in 1560 to 611, 38. in 1875, The pay- 
ments show us how the Stationers fared at their 
dinners, what they had to eat and drink, and 
what they paid for each article, They paid 5s. 
to the cook and his man for dressing the dinner, 


and 2s, for a bushel and a half of roses, with 
pot flowers for the windows. 
sion, the cook amd bis men received 5s. 


On another occa- 


and the minstrels 12s, The Company re- 
quired some building done for them occa- 
sionally, and the items of expense are all set 
down. In 1560, the’ carpenter and plasterer 
received each 1s. 2d. a day, and the labourer 6d. 
In 1570, the price of 100 tenpenny nails was 
8d.; of 34 yards of wainscot, 31. 88; of two 
wainscot doors, 36s.; and the charge for painting 
all the lower end of the hall with green, yellow, 
and red, was 21. 5s. On the 10th of January, 
1571, the Queen visited Sir Thomas Gresham, 
and the Company erected a scaffold on the ooca- 
sion, which cost them 81, 4s. 6d. 

Thirdly, the registers contain matters con. 
nected with the general history of London, as 
the assessments to which we have already 
referred. Besides these, the companies had to 
procure soldiers and fit them out completely ; 
thas, in 1560, the Stationers were ordered to send 
two men to the English army who were aboot to 
ra the French troops in Leith, They paid 
9s. 4d. for two jerkins, 48, for “‘ two caps and 
skulls,” 12d. for a , 12d, for a pound of 
powder, 20s. for two mew guns, 2s, 8d. for a 
doublet of canvas, besides other items duly set 
forth. Mr, Arber wishes to place the men of 
business by the side of the men of action in 
public estimation, and to rank the Cawoods, the 
Days, the Denhams, and the Barkers with the 
Drakes, the Hawkinses, and the Frobishers. 
We are not prepared to follow him to this 
extent, but all lovers of books must cherish a 
kindly feeling for the men who at some risk to 
themselves placed the works of geniué in such 
an imperishable form that they can be enjoyed 
by us in these latter days. 

The world has ow the companies and 
guilds of the Middle but they did valuable 
work in their time, and mixed up with their 
private history are w the world 
would not willingly let die, 













































It is simply this; 

company was ed 
underground, and also submarine, 
tweon Hngland and France, with all necessary 
approaches, accessories, and conveniences, 80 a8 
to afford the means of perfect land communica- 
tion between the two countries, and the powers 
it proposed to claim were legally justified, It 
would be superfluous to enter Wee the 
lative wranglings over plans, Acts to be abolis 

or construed, purchases, and costs, since the 
principal importance of the subject to the public 
consists in the mighty mechanical work to be 
undertaken. This will not be, at the outset, 
may be as well to explain, an attempt 4 
tunnel beneath the Channel for a railway 
It is only contemplated, according to 
statements deposited at the of 
examine into the probabilities, 
of opening a way for the locomotive 
train at a safe depth below the sea. The 
idea, then, is to sink, on both sides of 
Channel, at particular points which are 
cated, shafts through the grey chalk, or 
which is almost nonporous and impermeable y 
water, and thence to conduct an excavation ‘ 
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equal,—as it would, : 
equal,—the perforation of Mont Cenis. How. 
ever, the lawyer’s aspects of the question are, 
at this stage, of little importance; the two Govern. 
ments are agreed, and the hs, Lo now 
to be done. But what millions have been 
in an effort to cross the British Chanvel, and 
conquer that “thin streak of sea-sickness”’ 
which, as popular tradition still asserts, fright- 
ened the famons Boulogne flotilla! Leaving out 
of consideration four of the Channel porte,— 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Ostend, as __ 
well as Havre and Dieppe, upon whioh this ~~ 
achievement, by the way, would not inflict any 
great injury, because they are commercial, rather 
han passenger, ports,—it ia the narrowest sea 
which is the most formidable, which is, indeed, 
the “ moat” of the Continent. The sufferers who, 
in default of a get Ey drawbridge, 
the tortures of this brief amounted 
last year to nearly half a million, and no 
number of Castalias or Bessemers, no matter © 
how scientifically built, can meet the demand 
for those who feel an ineradical hatred 
of salt and swelling water. are 
excellent steamers, no doubt, — d upon 
the Channel service already, hens Poon 
what are the harbours ? ia not the | 

who finds himself incon. 
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would 

; mates See not only are they the final 
questions of dispute about books, 

the Company, 

of information 





time and science, and, at bis instance, a Com- 
mission eo by the late Em 
French, ‘ which,” in Sg con ge the report, 
appears to have come to the conclusion that it 
swas desirable to test his investigations by sink- 
ing shafts and driving short headings urder the 
sea, at the joint expense of the two Govern. 
_ ments.” But this isa French rather than an 
_ English view of the matter. Another countryman 
our own, Mr, Low, also laid a plan 
before the Emperor, in 1867, as Sir John 
Hawkshaw had done, with even more elabora- 
tion, in the rane year,and Mr, Remington 
in 1865,—and their rivals, whose names deserve 
to be noted, although their ideas cannot be here 
described at bh, were, — MM. Franchot, 
Tessier, Favre, , Dann, Austin, Sankey, 
Boutet, Hawkins Simpson, Boydon, and Brunlees. 
It is worth while to observe the list, because, 
if the work has not yet been accomplished, it has 
evidently not been for want of ingenuity and 
has miscarried, however, to a certain 
t, through the variety and contradiction of 
schemes projected. Apparently, this diffi. 
near oe per re, and the resolve bas 
definitely to pierce the stiff grey 
Mr. Remington, as appears from the 
remarke forwarded by him to the Board 
, would have selected the line from 
a8 to Cape Grisnez, in order to avoid the 
\d the fissures which he dreads encounter- 
r bed of the Channel, and to work in 
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attempted to prove that a submarine 
thoronghfare, between the two countries, was 
poles but gigantic advances have been made, 
uring the interval, no less in opinion than in 
science and mechanics, No international fears 


the possibility of outting a tunnel throngh the’ 
narrowest, or almost the narrowest, part of what 
are sometimes designated as the Straits of 
Dover, a distance of twenty-two miles, or slightly 
more, Trial borings and soundings taken at 
different points by Sir John Hawkshaw and the 
late Mr, Brassey indicate a bed of chalk as the 
stratum through which, after leaving the coasts 
on either side, the perforation is to be made, 
Of course, on the freedom of this bed from 
accidental fissures, dislocations, and “ faults,” 
the success or failure of the vast experiment 
depends; but there is every reason for believing 
that it lies in a mass, continuous and compact, 
between, as it were, two impenetrable ramparts 
of clay, From the boring on the English coast, 
in St. Margaret’s Bay, a great unbroken depth 
exists,—176 ft. of “upper” chalk, and 295 ft. 
of “lower” or grey, chalk which is occasion. 
ally confounded with the olay itself; while the 
workings on the French side, near Sangatte, 
show 270 ft. of the upper, and 480 ft. 
of the lower. Experimental shafts, on a 
narrow scale, resembling somewhat the borings 
for an artesian well, have been carried 
to a depth of 600 ft.; but these supplemental 
demonstrations, in point of fact, were super- 
fluous, the main object being to ascertain the 
depth and nature of the Channel bottom, which, 
at its deepest, is 180 ft., and its average rather 


more than 100 ft. below the surface of the water, | F 


No sudden changes of profundity, and no reefs 
or banke, are discernible, to the knowledge of the 
most experienced men, and the bed of the “ thin 
streak’’ is shown to be a gradual and almost 
equally rising and falling concavity between the 
two coasts, Under these conditions, as the 
reperts inform us, and taking into account the 
deep homogeneous strata to be bored—about 
500 ft. thick—not less anywhere than 200 ft. 
between the crown of the archand the bed of the 
Channel (allowing for the precipitous cliffs on 
either side)—every hope may be entertained 
that the enterprise, though so incomparably 
superior in its magnitude to that of Isambard 
Brunel for constructing a Thames subway, will 
be successful. The Thames Tunnel was, indeed, 
in some respects, a more hazardous enterprise, 
Little was then known about sub-aqueous boring ; 
the materials were more shifting than those 
which the Channel excavators will have to 
encounter, — irregular strata of loose earth, 
masses of sand, gravel, mud, and clay, liable to 
constant disturbance; and a formidable tidal 
action. In remembrance of these obstacles, it 
was thought that a tunnel beneath the sea must 
insuperable dite Es ae =“ 
through the great su gal 
Cumberland, and other mines, 
drip than would be evident in 
apy ca’ the Derbyshire Peak. For in. 
stance, the mine of Shiel Lode runs toa 


gone 


Nevertheless, the task is now fairly 
in hand, and we may Sn he pag yr sro 
the genius of the age in w we live to carry 
it through effectoally, 


THE MASONIC FRATERNITY IN THE 
OLD WORLD AND THE 


In writing of an order which cine so, a 


ence away down the centuries further back 
even the building of King Solomon's 
whose badge is more ancient than the * 
Fleece or the Star and Garter, whose 
mission covers the world, and whose principle 
embrace mankind, we beg to premise that it is 
notour object to seek to advise any non-Mason. 
to embrace the “ Science of Symbols,” nor, we 
need hardly add, is it our remotest intention to ~ 
reveal any of the mye hs the yea We cna 
a different purpose, as the reader presen: 
Both in the old and the new world certain 
events have taken place of late that have done 
more to bring Freemasonry before the eyes of 
the world, and to prove its power and passed, 
than anything in its history has ever done before, 
To “os with our own country. The vast 
gathering of the brethren in the Royal Albert 
Hall, and the gorgeous and solemn ceremonial 
when the Prince of Wales was made the head 
of the order, will be long remembered by the 
Masonic brotherhood. of the United Kingdom, 
The fact also that two more royal 
likewise become brothers of the mystio tie,—the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Prince 
contributed not a little to give additional strength 
and popularity to the Nor must we over 
look the recent presentation by the 4 4 
Burdett-Contts of official chairs tothe masterand =~ 
wardens of the Lodge which bears her € 
name,—in itself an incident in the history ; 
which, bearing in t 
racter of the donor, ought, one 
make the craft find greater favour 
some ladies,—particularly married ladies,—than 
by all accounts it does. The 
baroness is not, however, the only lady who 
practically and substantially shown sympathy 
with the order and its objects. On the occasion 
of the dedication of the new grand 
temple in New York the other day, a number of 
the fair sex of that city presented the Grand 
Lodge with a beautiful banner, and the Lodge 
acknowledged the gift by a special vote of thanks, 
Touching the dedication of this new temple, 
New York journals agree that never in 
owas 3 of the country or the craft has 
assembl 
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ed such a con as that 
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and Canada, and from almost every Si 
Union, came representatives of the order. 
in various regalia, the majority in the garb of 
the master workman, and t in the atti 
of knights, who symbolically illustrate the 
chivalric achievements of ancient story, 
mystic emblems, and laden intellectually 

and lessons that unite the present with 


the dim and misty past, the vast 
streets of New fring oe 


Fae 


marched through 
regarded with an interest un 
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is 
with the craft. 
year, in 1731, we 
find Franklin writing thus:—‘‘There seems to 
me at present to be a great occasion for raising 
@ ani of virtue, by forming the virtuoue 
and, men of all nations into a regular 
/ ’ jo, good, = wise 
good and wise mon may be more 
in their to than common 
are to common laws. I at present think 


| with several other 
. J war. 

‘| ‘The oldest Masonio Lodge in the state of Ni 
» | No. 1, Ni 


> ia Te * 
ness ‘an rrrene eel d 
stranger. B ) wero 0 


Se SE 


STW. alas dey 


not in is ‘Bt. 

1, Newark. It is fifteen years older 
the Republic, and f ‘a national interest 
from its relation ‘Washington, and his 
trions Frar:co-Amerioan compatriot General, the 
Marquis de Lafayette, The latter was initi 
a Aagel-hagrenieormn: socal “peter ed 
was only twenty years of age. 6 had just 
landed in the States to fight for the Li 
Three years ids he was made a | 
Mason, Washington performing the ceremon: 
It took place at Morristown 


‘attempts this aright, and is wel! |’ 


“qualified, fail of pleasing God, and meet. 
, cannot fail , and mee 
Kn. “with ‘snccoss.” Franklin was made senior 
1 of the Tun Lodge, Philadelphia, in 

the following year, and in 1834 provincial 
grand master of Massachusetts, master of all 
the Masons in Philadel It is worthy of note 
published in America 


phia.| country, little wonder that American 


exist in ‘antiquarian collections. Moreover, the 
first written warrant granted in America by 
provincial was to Franklin, and ‘the 
oldest American Masonic letters that have been 
were written by him. He afterwards 
Provincial Grand Master of Pennsylvania, 
and he was honoured with the like rank by the 
Grand Lodge of Hngland when he visited this 
country for the second time in 1754. During 
his residence in Paris as American Minister 
776-85) he became affiliated, either as a epe- 
‘member, with the Grand Orient 
was by his French 
with a medal, bearing on the obverse ® 
of Franklio. Reverse, Masonic em- 
serpent’s ring, carpenter's square and 
in the centre a triangle and the sacred 
, eo. . Mac. 

in, M. de la 


a HER 


L— des 9 Sceurs 0. 
name of Washington is 
esteem by bis Masonic 
of him as “the great 
j the nation at large 
“father of his country.” 
jon into the fraternity, 
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ad 
opportunity of advancing the 


ae vag: of the oraft. 
ief of the American Re- 
army, Washington countenanced the 
the labours of 
among the military, believing 
the means of checking the 
and alleviating the miseries 


salen ses wamed Washington's 
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of his country, and it has 

year 1792, seven years prior to 

most illustrious brother. 

he has done for the craft, as well as 
Masons 
should exult that the name of W: 

enrolled in the list of ‘brethren, and that they 
cherish the remembrance of his virtues and his 
services as ® rich legacy for their emulous 
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A few figures will show at « glance the re- 
lative ‘strength of Freemasonry ia different 
countries in the Old and the New World, ft 
may be stated that ia En 

from eurly times Cusepled a ser opt position. 
As our readers are aware, the principal office- 
bearers at present ave,—Grand Master, H. R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, K.G.; Deputy Grand Master, 
the Harl of Carnarvon; Senior Grand Warden, 
Lord Henry Phynne, M.-P. The Grand 

of Scotland has for ite Grand Master Sir. KR. M. 
Shaw Stewart, bart,; Depaty Grand, the Earl 
of Roslyn. The Grand Master of Ireland is 
Marquis of Abercorn; Depaty Grand, R. 
Shackleton ; Senior Grand, Lord Viscount 
Powerscourt. The Grand Lodge of Prussia has 
for officers, His Imperial Majesty the Enurperor 
William, Protector; the Orown Prince Frederick 
William, Deputy Protector. ‘The following 
figures.represent closely the number of 
lodges and mem! ‘in the countries men- 
tioned :— , 


United Statos......-.0# &,009 ‘et 


ere 


the 
w. 


Members. 


is said to have 25 pape i 


Hangery, 383; New , 50; the 
lands, 66; India, 68 ; Pera, "71; South 
Tasmania, and Victoria, 


ene 


viz., Pleac, 
illustrated in the 


ngouléme, 
Jate Mr. Petit’s work on 





old gentleman who for some time was the private 
secretary of Mr. Wilberforce. Passing daily to 
and fro between Kensington-gore. and Old 
Brompton he was sufficiently used to the loneli- 
nessof the Gore-lane to feel no alarm generally. 

i or other which had 


ually shared. 
This entered the Old Brompton-road 
mmediately opposite Thurloc-place, and all trace 
oe anes son cert rns ae CASAR’S CAMP, WIMBLEDON. 
we : Station, we pause to look at Ir is to be feared that unless prompt and im. 
ieotoecir nsington:§ mass of building on the mediate action be taken, the injunction which 
recently obtained on application to the 
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ry 
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© prompt 
persons claiming to build is 
by those acquainted: with 
meeting of the parishioners is con 
It is also stated that in case the 
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” Highgate.—Mr, H, Saxon Snell estimates the 
‘oust’ of the new s for the 


te 


N Workh 7 mp 
‘ewington Workhouse, ler 
cern re egg iatuuaibonct 
proper c o! 

in.door io talon. From these 
that the architect considers 
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FT 


ET 


0 oes ye throngh the centre “7 
workhouse the present board-room, an © 
erect wards at the front and back of the same. ; ig ra | 


2 


way the expense which would be entailed 
erection of an additional block to the pre- 
buildings would be saved. Mr. Jarvis also 
proposes to erect in front of the establishment, 
and completely isolated from the workhonse, a/ An cg. ted was held on the 26th ult. at the 
board.room, with waiting-room, committee-room, | General Hospital, Birmingham, on the body of 
and office. As Mr. Jarvis was not in attendance, | Isaac Weabury, aged 31, painter, Vincent-place, 
the Board deferred the consideration of the | Vincent-street. The deceased 
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of Foley. | 
will be placed on a pedestal 18 . 
The Proposed New French Postage 
Four hundred and thirty-one designs for Y 
the previous Monday afternoon painting a house| Fronch postage stamp have been sent in, Of 
in Sheep-street, when he fell off the ladder! these, twenty-five were selected and reserved for 
and fractured his i. He was removed to| final examination. The design which obtained 
i the first prize of 1,500 francs represents Peace 
“ Accidental death.”———| and Commerce leaning on a terrestrial 
man named Richard Miles,| with an equatorial band, whereon the words 
vard, contractor, Maidstone, | “ République Frangaise” # . The second 
by a ciroular.saw which | prize design represents Abundance supported by 
.———A foreman mason in the|a shield. The third shows France, as @ 
Shotts Iron Company, named | nude figure, holding a beau to light the 













lans. 

Lambeth.—The contract for the erection of 
the new Lambeth Workhouse Infirmary, to 
which we have referred in the last two numbers 
of the Builder, is at length settled. At the 
megs: | of the Lambeth Guardians on the 
25th ult., the committee appointed to inquire 
into the for erecting the new infirmary | was severely inj 
and other buildings bronght up a report recom. | he was attending 
mending that, Mr. Tarrant having withdrawn, employment of thi 
the tender of Mr. James Taylor, which was George Lamb, 89, has been instantly killed | world. On all the prize drawings the words 
the next lowest, be accepted. ‘The amounts of | by a fall in the e house of the Shotts Iron |‘ République Frangaise,” and the price of the 
this tender were: 50,0001. for the new infirmary, | Works, by which skall was fractured.—— | postage, are inscribed, 

1,0001, for the out-door labour buildings, 2,600/. | A somewhat alarming scaffold accident occurred 
for the receiving wards, the total being 53,6001. | on Wedoesday, the 25th ult., at Priestfield Col- 
The committee also recommended that Mr.|liery, Blantyre, cccupied by W. 8. Dixon 
Gladwell, who acted as clerk of the works for | (Limited), whereby four mep,—namely, John 
the present workhouse, when in course of erec- | M‘Alpine and Robert Black, bricklayers, along 


tion three or four years ago from plans by | with James Brown and Michael Cairns, sinkers, 
Mossre Parris & Aldwinckle, be appointed clerk 


of works for the new infirmary, of which Mr. 
F. H. Fowler is the architect. The report was 
adopted. 













On the 26th ult. 
employed by Mr. 




































































8T. SEPULCHRE’S CHURCH. 


Sin,—Perusing the account of St. Sepulchre's Ohi 
and its restoration (by the architect) in number of 









all of Blantyre,—were precipitated from a | August 21, errors occur which will endesrour to 
scaffold on which they were working in a new | q 71°C Oud Also suppl ‘sas ecnnoened Vises hs gustan 
air-shaft to No. 5 pit, to the bottom, a distance | per annum, This is not so; if it were, there is 
of about 30 ft, — got two of his ribs a a goer whe wed not, sadly Aopen te 
— = broken on the right side, and his right arm : regard 
: buised. Brown's fight ankle and right arm were of Bir Joun of an oie wladow for the nish the. aonk. 
KIRKOCALDY FINE ART ASSOCIATION. injured, and he was also slightly cut about the | wardens alone: the entire restoration is entrasted 
Tue fourth annual exhibition of this associa-| head. ‘Black and Cairns’ injuries were go slight Spmmalttee (ct imelve, inclacns Seas 
tion has just been opened, and promises to be|that they were able to walk home. William | have vied with those already on the Viaduct 
even 6 greater success than last year’s, while the Simkin, who was also on the scaffold when it| been, it is impossible to say; but the 
sated the works exhibited is better than ever. | gave way, managed to cling to the bell-rope, and me 3a Fe - a Boom spe. caused an 
all about 840 works are exhibited, among the | thus escaped injury of any kind.——By the fall} Concerning the London and Middlesex Arc! 
most notable being those by W. Fettes Douglas, of a wall in Danlop-street, Glasgow, on the 21st | Society, some of its members being 
R.S.A. ; J. 0. Wintour, A.R.S.A.; Peter Macnab ;| ult., a=child, two years old, named Jobn Kerr, | the ewes fens proce — ay omar 
©. E. Johnson ; J. B. M‘Donald, A.R.8.A.; John | was killed, and several persons were seriously | several hours’ duration, and 
Smart, A.R.S.A.; Arthur Perigal, R.S.A.; H. injured. The accident is attributed to the | exponse, sent » report, accompanied by 
M'Culloch, R.S.A.; James Cassie, A-R.8.A.; W.| pressure éf a quantity of sand heaped up along. | Restoration Committos, (as sive ot fri 
Beattio Brown, A.R.8.A.; Geo. Reid, A.R.8.A. ; | side the wall, and it seems that a load had | tions . ‘anealled: 





tio: d inca: ” for, I 
W. E. Lockhart, A.R.S.A.,; Kenneth Macleay, | just been emptied when the wall fell. sondd thet enteean he kd tie aaaaetaee nee 
R.8.A.; Waller H. Paton, R.8.A.; R. T. Ross, Po action, an uafele nee ‘wae subsequently made of the 
Fy aoe toned A.R.8.A ; Sam rong a avers bettors chanel Swit thout admiring ite fine, 
& . ©. Noble; Geo. Aikman; ©, N. lofty interior, There is not the remotest ‘ 
Wodlnoth, &o. In addition to this, the com. WATER-TIGHT PONDS. weorilcing it for Gothie., With the 
mittee have been fortunate in procuring (on| Fon the information of your correspondent, Abin» pete 


Joan from Mr, J. Boyd Kinnear) two early ex-|“R, 8, W.” in your last issue, may I briefly 
of Sir David Wilkie. Local art is also| describe how perfectly water-tight ponds are 
well represented, especially in sculpture. The| constructed in the Ohina clay-works of Devon 
want of a proper exbibition-room is very|and Cornwall? The sides of the pond, or “ set- 
mach felt, and until it can be found the com. | ¢ling.pit,’—usually round,—are built up with 
mittee cannot possibly do full justice to the | stone and moss, in short, are “ dry walls,” with | “ er 
contributors or fally develop the usefulness of | the joints stopped with moss, ‘The wall, as it 
the association, rises, is “ backed up” with 2 or 8 ft. of coarse | the absen 
. sand, the bottom is treated similarly, and then 
the clay stream is turned in. Of course, there 
is leakage at first, but it soon ceases ; suf. 
ficient clay being carried with the leaking 
water to form a natural and practically imper- 
my hens ast reduced the assessment of| vious cement with the sand. This is now the 
Bt. 8 Hospital from 10,9001, to 7,000L., | universal method adopted, with entirely satis. 
being a rednotion of 39001. Theassessment has | factory results, which have not been obtained 
been reduced after the amount at which the| where cement was used, 


If “R. 8. W.” 















‘THE ASSESSMENT OF ST. THOMAS'S 
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openings and a tier of 

them, throwing light down into the church, 
Traces of the twelfth.century monastic buildings 
of important size are found on the southern face 
of the church. In the south-eastern angle of the 
transept is the turret stair, by which for over 
400 years the monks descended direct from 
their dormitory to the early morning services, 
their choir being between the two arms of |i 
the transept, and under 

Such was the church as left 

Gloucester at his death in 1147. Earl William, 
his son, did nothing to it, for nothing needed to 
be done, so complete and solid was the work. 
In 1178 the monastic buildings were burnt, and 
traces of this fire are plainly visible on the ad- 
joining walls of the church, but no remains that 
I have seen show the characteristic work of 
Henry II.’s reign, which would be the style of 
the new buildings if any were then erected. In 
1188 Earl William died, and leaving no son, the 
husbands of two out of his three daughters were 
successively Earls of Gloucester. Our associate, 
Mr. Planché, Somerset Herald, has recently 
shown that the first of these was Prince John, 
who had married Isabella, and became King of 
England ; then followed Almeric de Montford, 
the husband of Mabel, and Mandeville, 
the eecond husband of Isabella, after her divorce 
from King John. On the death of this last in 
1216, Gilbert de Clare Earl of Hertford, the son 
of Harl William’s other daughter Amice, 
becanie Earl of Gloucester. 

Acoording to Mr. Planché (see British Archmo- 
logical Association Journal, 1870), the Clares 
would be Lords of Tewkesbury from 1216 for a 
period of ninety-eight years. They adopted this as 
their place of burial, and lie side by side between 
the two westernmost arches of the choir—the first 
Gilbert and his son Richard, then Gilbert the 
second (the Red Ear!) and his son, Gilbert, the 
last Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, who at the 
age of twenty-three was killed while leading 
the fatal charge of the English horse at Bannock. 
burn, in 1814. The work that required to be 
done here during the time of the Clares was not 
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see the mutilated 8 
record that in 1239 “the Church of Tewkesbury — 
was dedicated, with the major altar, in honour 
of the glorious Virgin Mary.” ay, « wo 
should understand Beas not that the Chi 

with the high altar thereof was re-dedicated, 

which no reason seems to have existed, but that 

the church, with the major altar to the Virgin, — 
was dedicated. If so, that would clearly refer 

to this lady chapel, for (aa was the case at 
pery St. Edmund’s) the old eastern led shone 

would also be retained for the use of the 

We are greatly indebted to Messrs, Oolling 
Cullis, the contractors, who have very kindly — 
made such excavations as were necessary toclear - 
up doubtful points in this investigation, 

Mr. Collins for great personal trouble 

matter. Iam much inclined to think t 

Chapel of St. Eustatius, built by Prior Henry « 
Banbury, in 1246, was built between 1 

part of the new lady chapel and the 
of the choir, including the site of the 
chapel. If so, it would be entered by 
archway of that chapel, now blocked u 

that case the chapel of St. Nicholas must have 
been one of the small chapels in the ambulatory 
of the choir. But so many changes haye evidently 
taken ploce at that spot that further investiga. 
tion is desirable. 4 , 

This, then, was the condition of the church 
when the last male of the line of De Clare was 
buried here in 1314. Seven years 
his eldest sister, Eleanor, was married to Hugh 
le Despenser the younger, the favourite of 
Edward IL, who was created Karl of Gloucester, — 


person by name. 

‘buildings were fit for oocupa- 
iiry became, instead of Oran. 
residence of the abbot and his monks, 
being fifty-seven in all, as-given in the 
» ‘1107, Robert Fitz-Hamon, the 
der” of Tewkesbury, died, and was 
the Chapter House, the church not 
. Leaving daughters only, 
" was married to Robert, a 
son of Henry I., who was created Earl 
, and is known in history as the 
m his half-sister, the Empress Maud, 
her struggles against King Stephen of Blois. 
rl Robert carried on the buildings, and the 
arch was consecrated in 1123, being then 
bably com except as to the tower, 
hich would occupy a few years more. We may 
r this much from the general severity of design 
\roughout the church, the archaic character of 
h ornament as does exist, and the greater 
of the upper 8 of the tower, A 
’ rn , covered with lead, is said to have 
I by Earl Robert. before his death in 
1147, but whether this was the one which fell on 
Day, 1559, may be doubted, The church 
en the nave and aisles, divided by 
1 and massive circular columns ; over — a 

avery and insignificant range of coup! 
robes in of the triforium usually adopted, 
d a clearstory, of which we can fairly estimate 
i it carried a wooden roof at the height of, 
ps, as much as 10 ft. above the soffit of the 
vaulted . A-similar arrangement 


old 
the 
od 


it} and’the cause of ita peculiar 


very considerable, but it was inrportant, and we 
can see from its mutilated remains that it was 
carried ont in the richest and most elegant 
manner of the thirteenth century, towards the 
middle of the reign of Henry III. I ven. 
ture to think that the nature of the work 
then done has been misunderstood by all 
the historians of the abbey. The ancient 
Register, known as the “Annals of Towkes- 
bury,” gives but a meagre account of the 
buildings executed. It records that in 1219 
Abbot built the dormitory and back offices, 
which work has been destroyed. Also, that in 
1287 Prior Si rebuilt the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, and this is assumed to have been the 
work done on the site of the old apsidal chapel 
on the east side of the north transept. But the 
most im) t work of this period was a build. 
ing w extended along the north face of the 
transept, and ond it as far as the eastern 
face of the chapel last named, This b 
has been thought to be the two chapels 
St. James (or of St. Nicholas) and of St, Eus- 
tache. It consisted, in fact, of a chapel to the 
a through be ante-chapel, 


seg oa 

, but I think that a close 

will clearly indicate the motive for 
Be 


interest 


and had the Tewkesbury lordship, and the 
patronage of the Abbey. The Despensers were 
here till 1414, a period of ninety-three years. 
five years this Hugh was hanged at 
with a wreath of nettles round his 
attachment to his sovereign. His 
dealt with in the extreme of the 
fashion of that-age, such parts of it 
collected being buried to the south 
altar. Iam hardly prepared to 
monument which existe there at 
sedilie is his memorial. His son, 
Despenser, died in 1449, and his wi 
a Montacute) married Sir Gay de 
and her first hushand, Hug 
buried under the handsome mon' 
north of the high altar, which is the 
be of the series of grand 
memorials for which this church is famous, The 
monument facing this on the other side of the 
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buted to the three persons j ally 
the last, Sir Guy de B: was a person ofcon- _ 
siderable position, haying his own residence at 
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the work now going on 

our sense of the obligation 

owed by archeologists to those who are 

-now.80 carefally and conscientiously carrying on 

work, as well as our wishes that fands may 

. be found for its completion in their own time, so 

Suid nd old*nave may be filled: with the 

7 as of old, who will then soe the 

choir of the: monks, and* the further 

: stretching far away in such a mag- 

nifioont vista as few churches in England can 
show the like. 
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TRANSPORTED BRIDGES. 
(may'seom anomalous that bridges that.are 
tordo duty in: various) parts of the United 
Kingdom; and in the four quarters of the globe, 
Lh omomiae f to come, should be erected first 
Isle of Dogs, onthe banks of the Thames. 
Yétso itis, In the yard of Messrs. Westwood & 
, Poplar, iron bridges have 
. been ‘erected that have been sent to Japan, 
* India; Le, Plata, Trinidad, Mauritiue, and various 
other countries, as. many as 1,600 bridges having 
been-thue fitted up for the Bombay, Buroda, and 
Central Indian Railway alone. 
~ In the yard of. this firm there is at present, 
quitenear completion, the su) joture of a 
lattice girder bridge for the municipality of Cal- 
is remarkable alike for its great 
strength, and-for the exeellence and precision of 
itéworkmanship, This bridge,—the Hastings- 
road,—is 174 ft; long, with a clear span of 162 fe. 
The lattice are 15 ft. deep. One pair of 
» which are the same throughout, 
4 in. by 2} in., the other 
bare 8 in. by 1 iv. ; the angle-iron 
in,, and 3 in., by din. The flange of 
girders is 2ft,.8 in. wide. The cross 
18 in. deep with 9 in. flanges, 
4in; bétween centres, Th 
outer side beyond the lattice 
‘ing and 6 fv. 10 in, alternately. 
D a footway floored 
9 in. by Bin. The foot. 
a handeome wrought-iron rail- 
‘ each alternate cross 
with the extra. projection, the railipg is 
by an-ornamental cast-iron standard, 
ith a neat cap, that does duty asa sort of 
bracket, There are about twelve tons 
: ig The foot. 
in, clear; the 


cad riveted 


Sin, 


pa polciell inthe! 


first instance, as an roadway for car- 
riages and horses; and, bly, elephants and 
other animals, bat in-anti ts" on 
the line of’a futare extension of the railroad 
from Colombo, it has been designed 

railway traffic if'required. The line isnowonly 
about twenty-five miles fromr the locality where 
the bridge is to be erected. , 

Another ‘in hand by thie firm: has not 
to be taken so far afield, It is for the Great 
Hastern Railway Odmpany, to span the Oase at St. 
lves. Its principal feature ism bow-string girder 
104 ft. long: It will have nineteen other spaus 
of 30 ft. each, The wind-tie bracing in the 
principal span will all be of wrought iron, The 
cross-girders will be 6 ft. 8 in. apart, with rail- 
bearers betweon. The principal piers, of ‘brick 
with stone caps, will be 6 ft. wide, the others 
about 3 ft: There will be about 400 tons of iron 
in the stravture. 

A characteristic of the bridges built by Mesars. 
Westwood & Bailliey if ia not: claimed to bea 
peculiarity, is that every one-of the vast mamber 
of separate parts ig an exact counterpart, in 


| Bandoran and Sligo Railway, of 20} miles, 


Company have obtained an’ authorising 
construction of 14} miles. of new lines, fr 
Maidstone to Ashford, ot Sandgate; ¥ 
have obtained 


is 4 
moted an independent com; y : 
27000. ws unfortomately throw. out in the 

on camer orders; Derry: Central: 
Railway, rong 6 hacky 


vai ha Stas al 


Millom (Cumberland), 
Hindley, Ashton ~ in. Makerfield, 


shape, bolt and rivet holes, and imevery other | Barrow-i 


respect of every other part of the same sort, the 
whole work being made and prepared by 
template. 


AOTS FOR SPENDING MONEY. 


Or the 257 Bills forwhich petitions»were pro- 
sented to Parliament in the recently-expired 
session, 189° have ) Acts, exclusive of 
powers. granted under” confirmed provisional 
orders, Of these there are seventy-one Railway 
Acts, seven: Tramways, thirteen for Gas and 
Water Supply, seventeem for Gas Supply, 
twenty-five for Water Supply, sixteen for Dook, 
Pier, and Harbour Works, eighteen for various 
purposes to Corporations and Local Boards, aud 
twenty-two miscellaneous, ie ound 

Among the most important way Bi 
passed, in so far as extent of works and amount 
of ndditional capital to be raised are concerved, 
are the two Bills. of the London and North. 
Western Company, formaking fifty miles of new 
line, in various localities,and for raising 4,500,0001. 
sterlivg of additional capital in shares and loans, 
By the Midland Act powers:are obtained to make 
sixteen miles twenty-five chains of new: lines and 
other works, inc -@ connecting line at. 
St. Pancras, a station at Brixton in con-. 
nexion with the don, Chatham, and Dovor 

‘between Royston and 
’ Woraboro’ Dale, at 
<6; new capital in shares 

d Act 


Canal 


company to impro 
eblarge Limehouse b 


























- feature of a building 
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bowed 1,0001.; Strond, | 
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i oa be remarked that a man 


d edibeeheally ont Sores chacncter 
























gly, | exactness, buat 


to grandeur and repose, “In every 
case the ornament should be placed in subordina- 













lo, appears larger when bordered by a 
1 The narrowness of the mouldings, 
. enhance the breadth of the surface, 
the eye is and does not wander away 
as it otherwise would be 
} ence the value of simple 
as ornamental features. . 
-“The finishing is Jabour in vain, unless 
there be at the same time preserved a breadth 
pets 3 and » says Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
and if this be trae of painting, much more so is 
it of architecture. The degree of finish should 
orrespond to the size of the ornament; if it is 
t should be broadly treated, if emall, with 
cacy. n of parts is, however, to 
be carefally a , for when any member or 
is increased beyond its due 
grotesqueness or deformity is sure to 
result, Himalaya of natural objects 
y 80, a8 must be in proportion 






















conyentionalised so as 


















when | farther suggested by the tower being surmounted 
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the finest of landscapes. Travellers to 
Highlands at this season, in passing Stirl 
may observe a striking example of this 5 
Upon a wooded crag, situated in a pi ne 
amphitheatre of hills, is placed a bro! 
tower, in imitation of a keep, This monument, 
which is erected to commemorate Wallace, the 
national hero, is of such size and obtrusiveness 
as \to spoil a most beautiful landscape. On a 
less dominating site this erection might have 
formed a picturesque addition to the spot; it is 
an eyesore where it now stands. 
So, too, in-street >the surround. 
ings of a proposed structure are matter of grave 
consideration, Style is not so much to be con- 
sidered as the leading lines, which should all 
tend to one result,—not always to mathematical 
to harmony and gracefulness of 
composition, One of the most beautiful groups 
of buildings in the world is that of St. Mark's 
pci Venice. Yet the ppg are x7 
ous as style, and are not symmetri- 
cally panne gia 8 not given ge one 
architeot to prodace such a result, but he may 
contribute towards it, or he may render its ulti- 
mate fulfilment impossible... The last comer may 
the whole. An architect, then, should have 
the eye of an artist and the imagination to con- 
ceive of the possibilities and probabilities of the 
situation. e should aim at producing pic- 
turesque combinations rather than in obtrading 
his own work upon the observation, It is this 
obtrusiveness and self-assertion in most modern 
work which destroys the general effect upon 
which a group of buildings depends. Each new 
comer strives to outbid his predecessors, irre- 
spective of other considerations, and, after all, 
the result is generally unsatisfactory. Even as 
regards the building itself, its height may be out 
of all proportion to its breadth, or the facade 
overloaded with staring details, and the speo- 
tator, if possessed with good taste, looks upon it 
with disgust rather than with admiration, 

In designing a building for an isolated position, 
there is not the same temptation to self-assertion 
and obtrusiveness as where other architectoral 
works are in juxtaposition. Still there are many 
‘instances ‘to the contrary besides the Wallace 
Monument above ‘referred to. Not only is that 
structure too ‘large, but the general conception 
‘is essentially bad for the position, which was 
previously fixed upon, Its leading lines are 
perpendicular, and enter into competition with 
the surrounding ‘hills, a feeling which is ‘still 








by a serrated crown. ‘The Greek temples so 
situated never seem out of harmony the 
surroa: their low horizontal Jines and sim- 
plicity of contour do not come into competition 
*with the und@dlating lines and aspiring summits of 
the hills, but contrast with and add value to them, 
aitsatly hed for thet: sceahone;—ietacopen 
. for their sit it is. 
the plains. that we find the ‘lofty as 
at Salisbury, and upon ile boighte the massive 
and lessuspiring tower, as at Lincoln, and so 
swat it-elsewhere. If a spire was the culminating 
feature of a Gothic church situated upon'a height, 
it-was whero-no-work of nature came into com. 


out, us at 




























than before ; but, on the other hand, it may be Effort of the 
. | 80 placed, and of such a character, as to = 











In opposition to this we are glad to hear 
Mr. Hayward that the Sultan set of 


plans from him personally, and 


his Thank 
you,” very distinetly. ae A 
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DEATH OF MR, H. VALE, PEBA, 


OF LIVERPOOL. ; 


We regret to announce the death, under 


somewhat mysterious and painfal circumstances, 
of Mr. H. H. Vale, of Liverpool, who was found 
drowned in a pit near his residence at Fairfield, 
Liverpool, on Friday morning, the 27th ult. 

It is stated that for some time past Mr. Vale 
has been in bad health, and as a or 
an accompaniment, has exhibited a strangeness 
of demeanour. This was chiefly shown in an 
indisposition to see visitors, and a general feeling 
of dislixe to business and society. On T 
afternoon, while walking in the grounds of 
residence, Stanley House, Oakhill Park, Old 
Swan, a lady called to inquire as to his health. 
Mr. Vale left her to be entertained by his 
daughter, and‘ going into the house went bs, 28 
stairs. Immediately afterwards, however, 
went out again, and as some time passed with. 
out his returning, the members of his household 
becamé alarmed. This feeling was di 
upon its being found that Mr. Vale had 
watch and guard bebind him, and that a vial 
containing landanum was missing. 
instantly made, and continued until 
morning, when his body was found at g 
nine o'clock in a pond behind his residence, 
missing vial was found empty in his pocket, 
the presumption is that after taking the la 
avum Mr. Vale threw himself into the 
The water in which the body was found was about 
8 ft. deep. In conjunction with Mr. Shérlock, Mr. 
Vale designed the Walker Art Gal , of which 
we gave a view, and was a past President of 
the 1 Architectural Soviety. 

Amongst Mr. Vale's‘other works 
and the neighbourhood are the Oxfordand 
bridge-chambers, the Young Men's Christian 
Association Hall, Mount Pleasant (now in course 
of erection), and many charches. Mr. Vale's 
kindly disposition and affable manners made bim 
many friends, by whom his death, under such 
crgeeeres circumstances, will be 

ti 


At the inquest which has been h 
body of the deceased, it was stated in 
that for the past two months he 
bad health, and had not 
about three weeks. Dr. 
attendant, considered that he 
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to the effect that deceased 
drowning himself while in a atate of: 


over-wrought brain, The jury returned a verdict 
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Search was ~ 
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THE CHURCH “DE WEHTOILE,” PARIS.——Plan. 











EVANGELICAL CHURCH DE L'ETOILE, | ‘The cost, which was determined beforehand, | Professor von Pottenkofer, 
PARIS not permitting the construction of galleries in | staff.surgeon, Dr, Port, 
ek ’ the transepts, the latter have been built so that requirements of new buildings, 
‘Tar facade of the Evangelical Church of | the galleries can be added afterwards, if thought | of : 
‘YRwile, in the Avenue de la Grand Armée, has necessary, giving 200 seats in addition, and , 
‘been recently completed. It is 22 mitres in | raising the total of sittings to 1,600. Birkli-Ziegler, Zurich. 8, 

_ height, by 11°50 in width; the first design was! The vaults of the choir are bluo, with a gilt public health in relation to food, 
25 mdtres in height by 12°50 in width, but the | star powdering, and in the three windows of the | #8ylums, barracks, prisons, and for 
architect was obliged to lessen it, from motives | same portion are stained-glass designs | old pone ee ublic kito t ach 
of economy. The style partakes both of the representing the death, re resurrection | Professor Voit, M 4, aims, me eg 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, seen through | of Christ ; the rest of the windowsare filled with | and limits of over 
French eyes, und the fagade is entirely con. | diaper-work in geiaaille. | bre 
‘structed in freestone. ‘ A second entry is made on the side next the 5 

of the two side entrances are | Rue Poisson, by the sacristan’s lodge, and through t ; : 
lyptical symbols of the |a garden into the porter’s entrance-lobby. ral the 

angel, the eagle, the ox, | garden is intended as the site ofa Sunday-school 

, to be ultimately built. : 

ny mohecase seaiiiiailieta tea sartors ot 
;| Very moderate sw 
and that the foundations had to 
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Berrier, who has for a long time past found 
the existing chapel far too small for his con- 
ion. ny 
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fand 10 length ee 
\ swrbok ; the _ W. Hanson, of Paris, is the architect. 


THE GERMAN SANITARY CONGRESS. 
Tne following subjects will be discussed at the 
of nar Associa- 
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THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH “DE /RTOILE,” PARIS—wM. Hansen, , 
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> 8 bein; calneliaanaagicte T 
/1286; Re+| the: tower and spire; th nop-completion is rapidly 
‘Middlesex,’ | somewhat-of a-reproach to Mr, Forrest's large | consecrated on 
emer and well-to-do congregation, see ne Co! oe 
7 ' . . Byzantine > materials employed 
EXTONSION OF THE BIRMINGHAM. portion. of the. front: is. formed } 


PXOHANGE, The central block forms the 
arched with coloured bricks; and'similarly. 3 
windows are inserted in each of the outer divi- 
sions. The entrance-ball, paved with coloured 
" tiles, is immediately connected ‘with the’ ground . 
which | street, much tothe obstruction of the-thorongh. | #00r'of the ' ; 
J got a New-street Railway Station: ‘ : 
© ‘ange, as jit now stands, was erected 7a 
| fromthe designs of Mr. Edward’ Holmes: It Rhea Temps i = 
has a frontage of 63 ft. towards Newsstreet, and all nara Ul penitne 08 
of 186 ft. towards: Stephenson-place. ‘The style| nuly under the gallery; t wane ‘maak 
is Gothio, partaking ofa Continental character. occupied by the reading-desk, &o, At 


The main front hasa tower 100 ft: high over the 

centre to the Exchange, and end wings which | °4 nea’ by prema Lae 5 he ‘sf th 
} ae the other’ portion of the ciroula, and inlaid’ wulesbanareete 
; being guarded’ e "doors, 
The new*building will be’ constructed! of | MY 
Hollington stone, and it is stated to beso tho tml it of which ie rlevel yt bade 
se “are ome to ome! on ~ att re anemeatiiaaaamtal me rs Nor a 

teotare of the school, and blend t! ya . sides, pporting blook 

THE ‘TEES CONSERVANCY WORKS. judiclonepoaypremiee;e0"as 40: sauhier thew rata Stents ji Hebrew: charao-. 
mer of the Cleveland Inatitate of styles of the school and‘the Exchange gradually ae 3 Kaow aden thea stasdent, ‘thet 
vers, to tho numberof about eighty; on! harmonise with each other: The new erection |” being egy ene 2% @ fanlight of 
pthe 28ed ult, had ‘an- excursion: down | will be ofthe same hoight: asthe school, and e Above this are two! ; 
compliance with an invitation from: will form a sort of wing-to the Exchange. ‘The! Which will be: filled with amber-tinted 
‘and ‘tho Diamond Rocke| designs have beer prepared byt. J. A. Obatwin, | Which; in white lecters*out out with ol 


: . ayy for the —purpose of ‘inspecting | architect, Témple.street’s aud the contractor ix) Wil be the Ten*Commandmenta, 
’ a a ron being carried on at the} Mr. By N. Smith, builder, of ‘the Crescent. gulleries on cach side of the sanctuary is 


hay Se od 


i Z . ‘ headed window, with lapis-lazali columns; 
sonsenthe bediof ine eer, Gteuming denen ste one portion of each will be filled with 
im otvoted by the} A PRETTY SAMPLE OF A: ORUROHYARD;| marble, oo, which will: bo, jasefibed ee 
- andlinep sauna ope The. eae INTERFERENCE is seriously needed at Talland, | gua Royal Family, one inseription ijt 
ie Day Peer eat Ni West Looe, Cornwall, for, according to the state- | Hebrew and ther other in r 
es for the pur, of protecting the English. The 
ee St mag ea ag M B ments of the Rev. H. Mayo, vicar of Tailand, | (for the ladies’ use) is supported by iron 
mont-delivered ash orscogto Bo Rook his churchyard is the last resting-place of over | painted in imitation of. marble, . their 
sn alnitted bay on eight thousand bodies, intorred in little more | being decorated by wrentha ofa : 
Domes arEereiess) Giving: Sx neopund of! the| Fair we aore-of ground, “The. denal POE eat cwonmy ch peers Wart 
med. in passing that, Major: Deannyare| ot grave-ts about 44, deoper graves being | boing. of different, shanuevoe 
eed emt in setae *'| impracticable, owing to the friable quatity of the | columns are of a like construction, 
| mbit sky strat ent to Prt Clan, |Suthtnd fo, ie being continually arsed iho galery” bing of Soar The re 
‘x ; | over by the sexton, ircular-headed, and glazed with roug’ i 
Tos aera ieee side s Fasoad basoer There are no spaces between ‘the graves, and tndbbtieal = Galen come io pean : 
‘ Ys ¥| whenever’ a person has to be baried, the" design. The artificial lighting will be effected — Sah 
remains of others have, of necessity, to be by gun - burners, Tho syoagogne, \ehobalee': “| 
disturbed. The gravedigger adopts a scientific is estimated to: cost (including site) Pure F 
plan of finding out whether he will be safe in 12,0001., will accommodate 500 persons. 
opening any particular spot, by driving’ down a| ground floor and gallery each contain about 250 
long iron tester to the requisite depth, and if seats, which are of open-pew fitted with 
| this baronly goes through some decayed coffin’ Jockers, and made of stained deal. es 
and “old'mortalitys,” then that spot is selected’ ix about 62.-ft. in length, is 40 ft. wide, pipe 
by the sexton'as suitable for a “new-comer,” | 49 fo, in height. The-architect is Mr, 
and it may ‘be thatea grandobild’s: bones: mix and the builders are Messrs. Cheesman & 
with ite grandmothers, or no relativesswhatever: | By; and U id 
s, righton ckfield, whose foreman 
These’repeated burials have raised the soil-to’} workwig Mr. Hampton. A 
| such anextent, that the old church is:almostat together’ with schools for boys 
the bottom of a charnel pit; mere rene : 
declares’ that the polluted atmosphere arising 
nam the putrid dead oe prem edifice & 
unfit for public service. There says, Con-| street; the hea’  Meuwesy ° 
sender Scarabs | oma, Ward ol eg 
floor-of the belfry, and he is obliged to keep die ee aT sa 
infectants and. dy for fa ora the ’ af tS yaa ‘ 
ered thd plastid this delight} STATUE OF THE CONQUEROR aS Ten 
m, for charch decoration, on Kuster |. FALAISE. ig ie 
were almost black ina few hours, and} Rocuer’s statie, which; according your 
| chemists"bad given their opinion that it was} paragraph of last week, is “to be: i 
the | owing'to-the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen really been erected in the Pine dela Trinitéfor 
inthe atmosphere in such quantities as-to en-| many years,‘probably since its execution, which = 
danger human life. On Ash Wednesday, so| you muntion, in 1851, It may be that ; ees 
fostid ‘air in the churoh, that the con. | now going to give: it a new site. : 
was obliged to withdraw, Only last tal) te DS Ova toe 
the vioar says, he saw @ poor-woman| It is worthy of notice asarare instance ofan. _ 
fi equestrian statue in which the rider is looking~ 
it which occasioned some. — 


ringers. 
were 
man 
Sanday; 








nness, bart., é Jin the last number 
munificence in restoring St. Patrick’s Oathed | examples, more 
Dublin, has now been completed duh plesnd a2 Repredation into f 
the ans ooepeabel peonemoncnes rhe is likely to fall. The fir 
front of the or principal entrance of the | Schoo! Board, Monmouths 
; . The statue, oh (evidently assessi 









d) in com n from teote ’ 
posture, put to their clerk before the 8rd of September 





















next, stating in a lamp sum their charge for 
preparing plans and ions,” and 80 on, 
atal of Aberdeen | The last sentence of advertisement says :— 







themselves to accept 

der, In fact, the Board 
want to obtain high talent ut the cheapest price, | court. 
and I wish they bef ge it. But the adver. Pi 



















WHO LOOKS AFTER BEDFORD. 


Srr,—Permit me to inquire if there be ay” 
surveyor, parish or 0.0f Bed 









Pt 







7 accept the lowest or any 
present condition of the plans.— For fall particulars, a: to Mr. Bettlh in 
‘ ne to ho vexed | Chemist, Fore.streot, Wel Sy _ ford-street, Covent-garden, and its 
% ao meezet of the tabaieienee What is the use of talking about the dignity |hood? On Monday holes were made in’ 
portions Soy : i gga balke of the when a public board and a| roadway loading to Garrick-streot, with thé ut. 
hy ra | hag PN yaaa re will be for “4 private individual evidently have such a low | most complacency by a of (probably in. 
Sesaind paged, ti a6 ore | opinion of architects in general ? Still, I fear | spired) working men; ork toh evis = weno 
to ¢ H some curious antiquarian Tieng, |there may be some who will respond to this | appears to have been consulted thereon. 
Maar the afternoon, 
the 


peal from possible emp! - But | were closed towards three in 
¥ | my principal object in writing ee anes is to} other holes were made in pavement, 
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and 
: urge the necessity of some immediate action|some of these were left unguarded, to the 
‘they being taken in respect to this miserable com astonishment of other wayfarers besides myself, 
who nearly.fell into one. Of course I am : 
in the same Sane eaten —— ly ne the scope of the recent Special Committee on tho lighted ie the improvements grad 
man ron deer Rd sto the, Fe i affairs of the Institute; but when reforms are | effected in London, and will not compa when 
Obarles II, when, in o repeir the destrae- | tied about, the Present is a favourable time|an old house, which would tumble of its. 
tion of trees consequent on the licence of the | f.. considering competitions, Ishould also hope equires 
civil roe met ae Br prey fe, plato ere long to see some readjustment of the scale | several months te completely ae ; 
pig 9 an wen oden walla” of ola| 0 Professional charges for such works as church pose of to the “old clo’” portion of t) 


reparations involving small expenditure. The 
na ves ips of & per cent. for the labour in. 
= volved, aud thegreatskill aud experience required 

is, fe Pe iaicaetanet an ” rg —_ to really restore an old church, is wretchedly in. 


- F adequate ; 10 per cent, would be nearer the mark. 
to which it ia expediont to maintain the existing | gould add that Imm ono tntereated party in 
tight of the Crown to plant trees, competitions, never byring had tho enterprise to 


engage in them. pDMUND B, Ferary, 
-GARLISLE AND ITS DEATH-RATE. = 


Tux Carlisle Journal, in a leading article on the THE POPULATION OF TYNDALL’S 


sanitary state of the Border city, points out that BUILDINGS. 
the death-rate of what may be called the urban Srm,—In reply to Mr. Isaacs’ letter on tho 


district of Carlisle during thelast quarter reached population of Tyndall’s-buildings, I frankly ad. 


the high figure of 2@4 per thousand. ‘True, mit that 4 
f M gentleman's | arguments as to 
there has been an epidemic of measies, but the the difficulty of asce ig the exact population 


Journal cannot acquit the Urban Sanitary : " ; 
Anuthority of al! blameable share in the exces- — re = aed rae astra 


sive death-rate of the district; because the . 
fever epidemio with which the Urban Sanitary not alter the facta i /qiuagnioa $©- any material 


Authority dallied so long still shows its blac! The main 

points are that we stated the popu. 
mark upon the returns, and the recent fresh | 1,4: of Tyndall's buildings to be 821, and Mr. 
ook 8 to indicate that the stringent sre — it to be 008, an excessive dis. 
eyed which were for a time in force have Beak 


SAG 


community, The dust that is 
tickles and does not annoy me, 
those who are compelled to live 
of the carters and nose-scent, of 
for long hours thrice a week 
thoroughfare to Covent-garden 
complain when even the 
from them by gpecalati 
down but do not rebuild, 
re = the fact than a 
which informs the 

suitable to a public sonigndy ! 
erected upon this or that site 
tion be made to a certain Mr, 
corner of Bedford and 0 
placed upon the footpath “ 
walk upon the narrow strip of 
mains, No apology even fora 
yet contem 3 and this waste 
like other waste bits upon this 
Bedford estate, is a mere revo 
and vegetable matter, Please 
Sir, against a similar atate of 
same time, supplement tho 


England. The first resolution finally agreed 
upon and embodied in the report to the House 
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ing has existed for at least 

































P . to . . 

on somewhat relaxed mode a ight consuafia accordathe nick an | ately made by" Bedford. Btcose? 

Isaacs’ euggestion, aaa reports that he found | *¢&@rding oe barbarous 

not one more sleeping in the buildings than his | ®4erground. 

weekly return shows, viz. 823 persons in nine. ‘ 
‘Tae Royal Aquarium Company at Westminster | teen houses, He adds that in Nos. 1] and 12, 

mre about to invite artists to send pictures and | lodging houses for single men, where there are 

for exhibition there, and, as induco- thirty-three beds, there were only twenty-five 


to offer the Societ; res are thus fally confirmed. 
medal | tool for the best oil instance in which Mr. 
hibited ; medal and 501. 


umbers and ages of a family 
water-oolour drawing; and the gold medal and (the O'Donnells) the ground floor of 
“SOL. for the best statae, Other medals will also 


“No. 1,” this is no a caso of overcrowding, 
be placed at the disposal of the committee, who | which it would have been better to have avoided, i 
are to be ted to make the awards, 


“fy we picid ae Aaedoaey and/This family came in on the oo of June, and 
; are uted amo misrepresented their numbers our superin- 
th ede holders A sort of ee tendent. We should be glad to determine the 
‘might © attractions of t mother being paral, 
inatltetion woot to do 80 until time has boen 
lodging. There will 



















A NEW ART EXHIBITION. 
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y eay eteks and which are enforced in my riot, 
hich has £ indie y; hates nn SUS a 
wi ou the accom » but The ' ; 
sho libs been Sar od wats for Le dabeey. 





















the p! 
rveyor’s chain alon; 
to the amount 


shee et bere nee ein 
ce erent doa aaid the p' Barr 7B yt peo 

committed by the defendant in bringing # chain across his oxoa- 

their purses. Can-! potato-field, by which he damaged the crop, Asst! bat 
sear Othe thee ha | Stim wa Pore than Ut hncegneaeenar as tne re 































surveyor relied upon « local Act, wh re 

among other ‘Acta, the Waterworks Clauses Act ; and and a 
under the 12th clause of that Act the surveyor was place 
empowered to go one ters pre land Phe the nent on so largean 
necessary surveys and levels, for the purpose of constract~ : 

ing waterworks, The Act further provided. thot com: millions. At this 
pensation was to be given for all done in the i en by 


execution of the work; but under the way Clauses 


Consoli hi 
jestionn te tone tee Metnacdioe rnger dh, Prin vk the trade in ite various branches. For now six pan « 


FALSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS BY A laintiff could bring in the peaom ! Court was for wilful) past that trade has been flagging, and 


respass, which was not done strictly in the execution of 
BUILDER'S FOREMAN. the sow He could not say he understood much of sur- 


Sessions. i ing of mili 
At the Middlesex on tho 24th alt., fom Paige Yemen ey tosh cmemonstoneing ai nise the ing off in demand and the rise 
Frederick Es ee 














» foreman to Messrs. Colls, pot wish ¢ to disturb the chain while Re menvaremment wae 

ifwvi i le je evidence 0! 
unbabtele, aid thereby ee as ar dotesdant seemed Yo bin te chew thes boone aid wins 
He was brought up for judgment on 
ult., when Mr, Hamilton, the manager to 
the prosecutors, was called, and stated that the 
honesty had been doubted for some 
but he had only looked into his last week’s 
accounts. He believed these robberies had been 


going on for more than three months. The 
udge sentenced the prisoner to hard 



















was proper in carrying on his survey, and the plaintiff did 2 
i : . 
ment wo be or the ada nod Mf shoxid sre Miscellanen, 
to costs, — 
ns sie Hardened Glass.—Mossrs, Powell, of White. 
friars, who are experimenting on this process, 
Say :—Hardened glass is not “ unbreakable,” it 
is only harder than ordinary glass, and though it 
undoubtedly stands rough usage better, it has 
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VARIOROM, « 
The Technical Educator stys, as tothe gates of 















labour j canal locks :—The timbers forming the gates of | the disadvantage of being utterly disintegrated 
ee ee locks will vary in size according to the dimen. | 8 800n as it receives the slightest fracture; and 
——E=E_____ sions of the opening, and theifreapective depths | UP to the present, until broken, of being undis- 












tingaishable from glass, unless a cer: 
tain pink tone noticeable in hardened flint glass 
can be taken as an indication, This glass ig 
known as “toighened” glass, and have 
seen the terms “ malleable” and “ annealed’ 





below the water-level, the lower rails having to 
support a greater pressure than those above, 
The weight of water supported by each horizontal 
rail will be found by multiplying their length, 


GRINDING MONEY AGAIN. 


Art the Lambeth police-court last week, Mr. B. E, 
Nightingale, builder, of the Albert Works, Kennington, 













+ ae “near ec eneeng to poy to me complainant 9d, he i af $0 th h ( ally 88 
one 5 ing money, due to him as wages, the interval from one e other (usu; in, 4 
Mr, in (Mesars, ia & Washington) appeared from centre to centre), the height of the, water | ®pplied to it, Nothing oan be more misleading 
for the co t, and stated that the question reall he centre of the rail, and the product by | han these unfortunate epithets. The glass is 
was whether men em in the building trade should | above the cen 0 6 rail, an product by 
have two hours’ for cole on their dis: | 62 1b. (the weight of a cubic foot of water), the | bard, and not tough or malleable, and is the very 
charge. Mr, Brydges bad given « decision in favour of | jae product of these measures giving the number | OPPposite to annealed glass. Annealed glass is 





. of pounds which the rails ought to support 
iy day. Would he then require to have two hours’ throughout their whole ay yr small ones, 
1 mous, the timbers or rails may be from 4in, to 5 in. 

The pedestal hare square, and for larger, from 7 in. to8in,, the latter 
he require time to have them placed in « condition | being sufficient for a fall of 10 ft. 6in., with a 
to 3 tes pe be eoald goon other eng width of 17 ft. between the hanging-poste, six 
swadesohofthu: p different martertinnona| Tails being pat in the height. Whilst, on the 


each of the six days by different masters 

hours’ pay ales i gto his woske "Wee one hand, it is desirable to have an excess of 
d that od | strength above the calculated requirement, it is, 
on the other hand, undesirable to make this 
ial'| @x0e68 excessive, as so much more weight is 
injurious to the supporting collar and the 
masonry to which it is attached. .The diagonal 
direction of the braces may be dispensed with 
by the substitution of a bar of 
di from the supporting gel to the 
lower end of the shutting-post. escape of “ 
water through the tes moust fa every Wa ie as the cutting-wheel approaches it, utter 
: against. It is very difficult, indeed | 8traction ensues. : 
almost impossible, to prevent its escape| Thé Ely Local Board of Health Sur 
through the joint of the shutting-posts, be. veyorship,—At the meeting, on the 25th 
cause of the difficulty of making them touch|of the Ely Local Board of Health, part of the 
throughout their own length. To obviate this,| business related to the appointment of a sut 
they should be out in a circular form,—one | veyor, Mr. G. Mather (son of the late surveyor) 
concave and one convex. The curvature should 
be with a radius of shout 12 ft. The rails are 
mortised into the uprights, and are further 
arr, ome ae strong angle-irons and T-pieces. 
—_ I's Family Magazine gives a usefal 
hint as to how to clean a window, It seoms a 


Mr. asked how it would be if a man was engaged 






to settle themselves: the molecules of 
glass have been tortured into their position, and 
until the glass is broken, are subject to an ex« 
treme tension. Itis the sudden o! of tem. 
perature that “hardens”; glass heated up to- 
— with the oil may be annealed, but 
meray - not seg A piece of 4 
glass is only a modified pert’s drop, ie., it 
case-hardened ; the fracture of both ig ; 
both resist the diamond, and both can be annealed, 
Moreover, in the middle of imperfectly. 
glass, a line is plainly visible, which seems to 
mark the extent of the case-hardening. This 
line resolves itself, under the microscope, into 
mass of babbles and strim, it seems to be 
nucleus of breakage, and consequently, as = 


that the molecules of which have, been allowed 
hardened 
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the Alliance, and a farther 4/. from the local 
society. It has been the custom in former years 
to hold the annual dinner at the olub-house, but 
this year the committee determined upon hold. é 
ing it ut the Melbourne i wished to 

fifty members sat down to dinner. The number for building basement atory and fi F ‘ 
of societies in Conexion with the General the new in! wards for men, in Northum._ 
Alliance was said to be upwards of seventy, berland-stroet, in consequence of his (Mr. Time. 
containing upwards of 7,000 members. well) having made.a mistake in the ; 

Mr. Poynter, A.R.A.— Although Mr,| upon which his tender was based. 

Poynter has been appointed Inspector-General 
of Schools of Art im place of Mr. Redgrave, he 
will (acvording to the London correspondent of 


~ 


it is to imagine 
them is, The inhabiteste 
olass—partake of the 
and appear never to 5 
should apply 
at once, for of late the accommodation has 
proved quite unequal to the demands made upon 
it. Mr. Felix Slade, who foneded this profes. 
sorship, founded also six scholarships of 501. a 
year each, tenable for three years, for proficiency 
mpany, and sotlpture. Two of 
two months of 1870, when the hol be awarded in 1876, and | ; 
ik wit! 
mak fh 4 at ang of | petitors mast have-entered the Fine Arts Class 
; during the following | ® University pg ora November 16 next, 
with dynamite 20 fms, | 8d not be moro years old next 
that double the work | June. 


The Prout Memorial.—Mr. Dillon Croker 
has given two readings in nid of the Pront 
Memorial Fund at the Royal Cork Institution, 


esq., LL.D., | ¢ 
who introduced Mr, Orokerin a few brief re. 
marks, At the time of the commencement of 
the reading, the bells of Shandon, made over 
Per | memorable by Father Prout’s well-known stanzas, 
rang out the time-honoured melody of “The 
”” to which sir words have 
» mecting the occasion, 
effect. The other 
ramme included “Nicholas 
Nickleby at Do: Hall,” “Peg of Lima. 
viddy,” one of “ Mrs, 8 Curtain Lectures,” 
&o., all of wih Sn heal Mr. Croker in f 
& manner that proved him to be a master of the| and conveniently situated. 'The ; 
art of public speaking of first-class merit, out is nearly fifteen aores in extent. 
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highest prizes 
y the Worshipful Com to the 
artisans in this speciality of the United 
A Cab Show.—aAn exhibition of metropolitan. 
cabs and cab-horses will be held on the lst 
October at the Alexandra Palace, under the 
“ating, gd ed Earl of Shaftesbury, the Lord 
or, the Royal Society for Prevention of 


annual meeting, | Oruelty to Animals, oc, The object is to pro- | Hall 
that a dividend of 5 per | duce improved cabs, and the movement is, ac- 
acon s, shareholders for | cording to the Daily News, being supported by 
ut a di: of 8 per cent. be paid | the cab proprietors. About fifty prizes, running 
sharebolders.._—The directors of | up to 101., will be given, and them two 
Faslight' y. prizes of 101. and 51. are offered to the exhibitor 
of the best. ate naiinete noe pe na Pe j 
erected on the cab ranks, at a cost not exceeding up to the spent closeupon 
761. Previous efforts in the'direction of obtain-| soven mil (6,987,9101.) upon our national — 
ing improved cabs and cab-horses have not mot | fortifications. By far the ‘sum expended — 
with much success. at any one place wae at th, where — 
Discovery of Urns at St. Alban’s.—In|close upon three millions have been 
making the excavations ‘for the foundation of | Plymouth standa next with 304, 
some new buildings in the Vertlam.road, St. | 1,181,8161., making a total of 1,486,4961., 
Alban’s, the workmen engaged have just dug up| land is third on the list, but with less than 
a number of ancient urns. They were found to | 400,0C0l. Asum of 377,6861. was spent in pro. 
be rotten, but two have, — care, _— viding and fixing iron shields. 
tolerably well . The specimen . George's Church rorthing. 
an urn Se of common clay, 7] in. in height, Fa which nag suas a 
and 8 in diameter. There is no ornamentation | years back, has just had a largeentrance corridor. 
except at the mouth, which has an everted lip | ,dded towards the sea front, also ‘a good semi. — 
with two shallow grooves. The almost entire | gipenlar ended , &o., towards tho west, 
absence of ornamentation renderw it somewhat | with a boundary wall to inclose the land and a 
difficult to say whether these funeral urns are few other improvements also. The transepte, 
British or Saxon, although the balance of evi- with tower aud spire, have atill to ‘be built to 
f jouse the impervious | dence is said to be in favour of their being) make the church complete. Mr. George 
h = te ~~ British. ae is the architect to the , and Mr. | 
required o-lawe, Civil Mechanical Engineers’ Society: |of Worthing, was the for the 
allowed todryonthem. Forsome | visit to Hast London Railway Works.— | additions. 
been the subject | On Saturday last Mr. G. W. Willcocks, president, Supposed “ ” by Brickmakers. | 
2 t from. the ee ni Fre th, | Mt: BR. M. Banoroft, vice-president, Mr. E. H.| 4 serious case of “rattening” has occurred ab 
ded a prosectition for infringement of the| Brewster, and several members and friends, the new Military Depdt, at Warwick, ‘The oda. 
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bye-laws, A motion to @ prosecution | visited the above works, by the kind permission reas, : 
was negatived by nine to seven. of Sir J. Hawkshaw, and were shown over by the mre ——, DereS ae pact (Boye ay 


The St. Gothard Tunnel.—An exhaustive | resident engineer, Mr. Hunt. Great progress i 

and communication upon this great | has been made since the account of the works so =~ 2 Sy, on 2 eg pe a 
read before was given in the Builder some months back. | otherwise it no that the machine cannot 

Congress at Paris, Upto August 1, | This society is making good use of the summer | he worked. A serious loss will result to the oon- 

of tunnel driven was 4,413 | recess by visits to works on alternate Saturday | trastors, A reward bas been offered for the 

afternoons, and has already been to the Pump. Apprehension of the offenders, EAE S 1 

ing Station, Grosvenor-road ; Royal Aquarium, ‘ 

ishing of the | Westminster; and widening of Ohalk Farm| New Market for Rotherham.—On the — 

ed, the com. | Tunnel. 23rd ult, Messrs. Hill & Swann submitted to the — 

.—The ceremony of “unveiling Market Committee of the Rotherham Town 


Birmingham. 
the window which has been placed in St. Asaph’s 
i ' a eat Sen See Colmore-street, - a ooage P 
ow rate of progress erto! to the labours of the Rev. R. age, M.A., the ; 
“126 mitres th; the with the addition of arches 40 ft. from — 
per month; they are | first vicar of the parish, took place on Saturday the lower end, and p the quel sak ba 
the 


























230 mbtres per month, and this will, ‘ : that gentleman, 

graeme whilst 202 mitres per mises, oho sonata fone emai sank: done for 6,000). "an o architects tbe ins 
the work within the time | senting four incidents in the life of our Lord, viz,, | Swucted to prepare the, necessary, 

the Baptism, the Call of Peter and Andrew, the oyaeinnn, Sad eapieatee aye: 
| 0 and the Anointing at Bethany, 
is, inclosed in richly-coloured ornamentation, 
the whole surmounted by tracery representing 
the emblem of the Lord’s Supper. The window 
is one of four exeouted by Mr. C. Heritage, of | accommodation in the French harbours.” Was 
Marshall-street, Birmingham. known 


this 
The Corporation of Rochester as a special | before the Bessemer was built ? 
meeting held on the 24th ult., to instruot wt 
the town clerk to institnte Chancery proceedings scumnsernae —- — Nopniihatonling the 
to + the Secretary of State for War, and | this interesti naion a bere 
ting 
essra. Jackson & Shaw (the well-known con. | the tower, will, it is stated, be 
tractors), for infringing the rights of the Cor-| down in the course of six weeks. The das 
poration of Rochester as owners and conservators P rapidly, the interi ge ea 
of the Medway, The Government has employed gutted ‘she buildin ; unroofed eres, 
20, Messrs. Jackson & Shaw to commence the con- 
would probably | struction of a bridge at West Hoo Oreek, without 
|. phaving first ved the permission of the 
aperges Booch Uchosis and theis Cosh-—the whole r the 
cost of | amow expenditure for school buildings 
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formed, in tho first place springing from 
arches of the crossing ; that is, they form approxi. ag 
mately portions’ of a spherical shell springing | feature is the apse of the choir, both within and | 
from the level of the abacus of the pier arches.| without. ‘There is a barrel vault, as vaual, = = 
AST week we were | When this has been carried up about twocourses | slightly pointed. The wall exhibits eleven = 
enabled to give ®| higher than the top of the arobes of the crossing, }arcades; five of these have been picroed for i 
general statement |the spherical surfaco is stopped by a horizontal | windows originally. ‘The internal cornice above 
of the ‘proposed! band carried all round. A Jittle within this |this arcade is the most remarkable fentnre. A 
objects of this ex-/band springs a regular hemispherical dome | moulding of great projection is carried by bold ie 
cursion, and to/ slightly atilied. Immediately above this band,}corbels, between which are square pei al 
mention the first | and at the cardinalpoints, are four small square- motopes, carved with wreathed knots of aa 
@sy's work. The! headed openings pierced through the dome. |The capitals of tho columns in this district are 
second day (Tues-| They seem to have been designed for a tempo- (as already mentioned at Mouthiers) “Sgt 
day,< Angust 31) | rary purpose, that of placing the timbers which | ornamented with gryphons, or other imagigary’ 
was still more in- | gypported the centres used in building the dome. creatures, struggling and quarrelling, and inter- 
teresting than the | ‘The spherical surface below the dome, which is |twined in » most fantastio manner, and com- ; 
first. The party} formed by the pendentives, has been called bined with foliage derived from the acanthus type- 
approwimatély true from this circumstance, Those of Plassac were peculiarly graceful, and 
namely, that the arches of the crossing which seemed to show that the artists who carved 
Angouléme in two) earry them aro slightly pointed, instead.of being | them had not failed to study classical forms. 
convey ances;—a| semi-circular, which would give true pendentives. | At this church the travellers were left quite to 
cross between the| The way in which this difficulty is got over ia| themselves, without any interference from the 
omnibus and the|yery simple in construction, but ft would be|euriosity of tho neighbourhood,—an agreeable 
old French diligence,— | perhaps tedious in description, and can be better | varioty in their general experience. The more » ay 
to La Palnd (otherwise | reserved for explanation by drawings. This | educated people, however, have invariably shown 
called La Couronne, from | acgount of the dome of Mouthiers may be | themselves kind and attentive. This refers par- 
amonastery now in ruins, | taken as a representative description of all the | ticularly to the clergy and the maires of tho = | 
to which the hamlet of| sontral domes of the district. Thore are, how- | different small towns which have beon visited. =~ 
La Palnd was o kind of| over, yarieties,—casos, for instance, of cight-|In several places, however, the gendarmes — i 
dependency). The church | sided (not octagonal) plans, with the domes thought it necessary to question the right of the _ 
isa small but very com-|themselves gradually working into the circle; | students thus to scour the country, and: Mr. 
plete and unrestored| jut in one instance,—Pussirac,—retaining the | Sharpe has had several amusing discussions with ; 
specimen of a central gight-sided figure all the way up, and squinches |thom. Had it not beon that he is armed with a | 
dome, surmounted by ®| aro used to get the octagonal form, instead of | letter from the Bishop of Angouléme, which ho 
very elegant octagonal lantern and spire. These) the pendentives. Mouthiers bas a very fine prodaces when ordinary arguments have failed, 
spires, which are very common, are invariably | east end, both externally and internally, and the | they would very probably haye given consider. 
circular on plan, and each of the stones (which | oapitals are amongst the best instances of /able trouble. F 
‘are small) is cut into o sort of scale, the point | intertwined imaginary animals and foliage. From Plassac, Mainfonds, a Greek oross 
“being uppermost. One feature must not bo omitted. Atthesouth. | church, was visited ; then Champagne, chisfy — 
_. The next point was Roulet, which is under- | east pier of the crossing, a narrow and lofty arched | remarkable for its beautifal choir, of ‘astrictly = 
going restoration. The original lantern and passage is pierced both out of the transept and | Romanesque type, of a very . 
ha er en socal apanmnene) out of the choir, giving, as it were, the radi. | solemn style of architecture. Bi Pfs 
but there is still n great deal of the church re-| ment of an aisle, detaching the pier, and making |remarkable specimen. Very little remains of =~ 
, in an authentic condition. It is of | an agrocable variety. There is, however, ample | the twelfth-century church except the central 
great > especially the nave, which is|ajiowance still made for the solidity required tower, but this was considered so beautiful, when 
- govered with three domes, one to each bay.|for the superstracture. Its use, as giving the the church was rebuilt in tho fourteenth or” 
_ ‘Dhese, on plan, are ciroular ; bat at the crossing | elergy and their attendants access to the choir, fifteenth century on 8 much wider plan than 
me ua on aes on plan, the shortest axis | independent of the central approach, will be at before, that the tower was left standing in the 
“3, . “ 
covered 





‘Angoulime Excursion of the Architectural 
Association. 
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eye and west. The transepts and choir | once apparent. centre with its external buttressesandinternal = 
"fire covered by wagon vaulte. ‘The church of| Mfouthiers was again visited by the party on arches standing completely within’ the walls'of 
‘St. Eatephe did not delay the party many! Wednesday, leaving Angouléme by rail at six | the wider church, which touches it only where 
~minates ; bat the chief interest of the day was |a.m,, and was entirely measured for plan and the newer vault abuts against it. Theoldtower 
in the final point, Monthiers, section, and nearly all the quaint capitals were again re-appears above the roof, and still forms = 
is very ‘fine, both inside and out, | drawn, General perspective views, both of the |the best feature of the whole, although it was 
restorative to, the party | interior and exterior, were also taken. considerably heightened at the time of the — | 
Plassac was next visited, and a great treat it newer construction. PAYS el 
The church is well situated on high ground,| Thursday’s expedition was to Puyperoux,® 
quite detached, and not pressed upon, as so many charch of an extremely solemn and grave 
ugh ill-drained and very dirty. are, by domestic buildings. It is small, but of |character, massive and comparatively lo 
n ‘well ordered and simple. It has a) groat meris, both in composition and detail, and standing by itself on a fine situation. In- 
transepts, and apsidal-ended choir, gene- untouched, except by some natural | church all the four piers of the cro 
-apteral; but the transepts have each + Tt has an good west front of | passages formed around them; but 
ng out of the eastern walls, all| three arcaded stories. Ij has the invariable of hoe ee 
them 





























tof three below; and abovo | in the instance described at Mouthiors, 

are in this case [for the upper arcades vary in| by Mont-Moreau, where there is 
‘dome very | number in different examples] are two.stories of|church and a fine chiteau, the 
‘it may | four arcades each, above is a plain gable. The}ended by a well-combined attack 
| in crowned by an elegant octagonal } west only 
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of interest too; we: 
his view of te en within these limite. 
in many, perhaps majority, 
contrivance of a new honse is together 
matter-of-fact and business-like affair. ‘The | old 
author of a large and useful work on house- | p 
planning has, in fact, expressed it as the result | t) 
of his experience, that the average English 
gentleman dislikes the importation of anything 
into the design gr arrangement of his hou 
which can be called artistic or picturesque 
which can in any way point it out as the 
of an weg taste, mye set th 
neighbours. here is a suspicic B 3 
vulgarity is implied in such @ distinction ver fe este eee is the : 
pone or girs ry architect is occu of | creased facility of trafic in modern day Bsr a 
Planning end apeciticntiemeal teeal ably | aad? bliterate local distintions of manners, 
' dedicated to St. Jean. It consists of | vide for everything being benestly nMbout the | ing nd work aaces nr tietaatioce tt build. 2 
several chambers, The largest bas an apse end | done, and does not take much trou™fhe senti. period different aistricte had pe nghaa roars 
fan aisle towards the deepest part of the rock, | question of appearancy will be | at hand and their own merken non 
which is supported or strengthened by two huge | ment that will peryi and has | (except in the cision of building, which 
ootagonal pillars, which have been left in exoa. | erected. The house gets cast into the| mansions for which wadgenaaie ae es 
the aisle. The general work is of the | 00 architectural style; Ware which he is in the | from afar) thus became men were summoned 
time of the Renaissance, but part is said to be | mould of domestic architp repetition of others | character of the distriot, Nov of ‘sherlooal 
earlier, Aubeterre has also the remains of a| habit of using, and is a co 8nd of those which materials go over a t the samo 
west front (the rest of the church having | built before on different s it comes that 80/ the whole of a 
perished), which seems to bave been almost a| shall be built after it, Htegard to their out. 
repetition of the west front of Chalais, except 
that there are always variations of detail in the , 
tions of the twelfth century; and ag it | oT were slices from a block 
still retains ite arcade of thirteen arches above | OT Queen Anne architecta 
the thres great archos of the lower story, and in | Cut off and scattered about 
the story above thi: there are still the remains} If it be true that a maj 
of the horse’ which marks the tomb of the | houses are built prefer thi 
founder, it serves to explain, to a certain extent, | manufacture, at least it is 
how that at Chalais, which, as fur as it goer, is |8bould encourage the idea 
the finer specimen of the two, was finished, The | taste and refinement are 
a here, without being at all troublo-| Preference, In building a 
seemed to take much interest in the pro. |® Permanent landmark on lace forthe | which walls may be 
ceedings ; and, indeed, it was not without | permanent residenco and more may | efficiently, if the ri pe: ; peaaAblY And 
interest to any spectator to see the quickness | family and deacendants of its owne*S mere | them be er od oneal gliEIOCE of manipulating ~~ 
and activity of the different students to whom|be something more thought of than té™yaseroospor tr: i ‘ 


the various duties of climbing about the old Specification excellences of sound wood ‘and| The value of this consideration as to local 
front or measuring and plotting down the|800d brickwork, or the mere convenience of | material will, of course, be differently ¥ hese in 
different parts had been assigned. At this | *atisfactory plan and patent kitchen ranges. It| proportion to the more or less arti m pete 
place, and also at Chalais, the attack was made | Would seem superfluous to say this, indeed, did | taken of domestic architecture, If adwelling i8 
more complete by the addition ofa photographer, | We not find many architects practically, and some | regarded as, under any circumstances, a purel, 
M. Fellot, who has been acting under Mr. Sharpe's | 8vowedly, ignoring it; and the majority of arcbi- | artificial object, to be designed after some get 
direction, From Auboterre, the party returned | tects’ clients placing the height of their wishes | pattern, or in a fixed style with precedents and 
to Obalais, in having a “comfortable” house. Nor do we, | conventional details to be observed, perhaps, ‘ 
Digs yw 2 elma lay amongst places |0f course, undervalue this l side of the | that case, the more artificial the material in con. a 
4 we than hivhly eminent for | question, It is, in fact, basis of domestio | trast to the surrounding scene the better, pee 
architectural character. The examination of | ®tchitecture ; comfort and health are the things | dwelling then appears as something to be 
Passirac was delegated to one party, amonggt | first to be considered, and gb pred after. | of apart and as a whole, quite inde 
whom was M. Varin, architect, of Angoulime,| Wards; and whenever this x of things is| ite surroundings. And this is, nodou 
* who Booompanied Mr. Sharpe on this day’s| inverted, there is an element of sham intro. | aspect for a town-house. H 
. The rest proceeded toChillac. Here, |@uced. But so much has been said and written | is artificial, and there is neither 
& wost front of.some interest was measured, and |" this side of tho question, that there may be | taste in trying to give it any other 
& very picturesque chiteau,and which contained | 8°™e excuse for looking at the other eide a little, | in the country it is only in the case 
@ very remarkable and splendid chimney-piece, | #84 considering a house for the moment exclu. | sion of the largest and the h 
was sketched byjseveral hands, Berneuil, with a | ively from the wathetie point of view. tensions that the purely artificial ar 
good west front and east end, and a fine situa. Even those who profess to be entirely practical | treatment can be suitable. It 
tion; and Coudeon, with a good but decayed in their viow of the matter, are more influenced by 






fully repaid the journey. 
hore was lapeeedling most i 9, Pa work 
was left, but aisles had been built in the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century on each side of the 
original apteral nave, and the piers in their plan 
showed in the north and south dimensions the 
entire thickness of the original massive wall, 
were -very narrow by .comparison when 
measured in a direction east and west. The 
choir was of the original construction, and a 
specimen. The next place visited was 
and in the journey some exceedingly 
beautiful country was over, The whole 
surface is clothed with vines and walnut-trees,— 

the latter chiefly grown for the production of 

_ oil, At Aubeterre, a town having a magnificent 
| situation, are the ruins of a noble medieval 
- gate. and beneath it a very remarkable rock. 
| ut charch 
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8 they have . 
unsophisticated fashion, been bnilt and 
piecemeal and on no formal design ; 
accidental circumstance, as in one sense. 
be termed, that local material has i 
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untry, except so far as th aterial 

a for whom | There ia really no caniaren the ey 

eal irtclesale of a particular material which hag 

- Ce Pag who fashionable into every district it can be got to 
800d | for taking patent compressed brick rh vf 


ted by such a| midst of a distri possessi, stone { 
é I istrict 
hich is to be | its own. There are, in re pg ne 




























btry, and a bourhoods which do. not farnish w 
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west door; and Barbezioux, with a good inn, the wsthetic consideration than are them. agasmall — 
where the party ined after a hard day's work ; | Selves aware of, Otherwise, how is it the same | town in itself ; and its sarroenting’ anscasie ; 
and a return by train to Angouléme in the coo! |™an who, ifhe builds for himself, will order the | ciently extensive to give op for a 


comfortable house, and else, will express | gradual connexion of the house with 
himself 80 much pleased with some rambling | scape by the intervention of terraces, 
conntry residence, not yes oy Bo garaaderr nd plantations, and accessory buildi: 
possibly not particularly sanitary, but presenting | natural character for a mansion 
4 picturesque interest and variety in its lines of 





evening, brought the first week’s work toa 


weather has been most propitious, and 
has not been a single contretemps worth 
mentioning. Judging from casual opportunities 















































_ oof examining the various sketch-books aad thoroughfare and capricious alterations of level ? 

i @ great deal of valaable work has oi The interest here is partly that of association, better achieved by a formal 
~ jeenred, and M- Fellot thinks that his negatives | Of & dwelling with « history and reminiscences, | symmetrical architectural style than by a qu 
“Thayecbecn well taken, no doubt. But it is not wholly that ; it is partly Tater aim i 

‘ : also that there is distinct character,even 8 r 
‘ —_—_ tiveness, in the old qamntry.house. 














engi days there 

at kind—anythin chee 
usnal routine—is Taprectlalall 
ery advan is ; 
it. And, in obedience to this 
Superstition, we build dull or 


Church Congress.— Among the subjects 
be disoussed at the fortheoming t Charob i 
88, Which will open at Stoke-upon-Trent on 
will be that of “ Koclesiastical 
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- | viability of races is the number of births, not 
only as rated per head of the population, or per year. E 5 
y suarciage, bat os Baie tacned between the-sexes. oun | that, - 
The genealogist is aware of the fact that, as a cortif r is 
every parent of young children, and] general rule, in those families which ma; 
‘to every one who takes interest in the education | traced back from father to son for six 
and the welfare of youth, handred years the decay of the stock 
What we may the more general suspicion 
ig based on very different observations. In one 
instance we find a man who has spent eight or 
ten years abroad, struck with the visible dimi. 
nution, during that term, of the stature and 
apparent vigourof the London mob, as collected: 
























manifested by the absence of sons. j 
are born, in many cases that wo ’ P re. 
out, in whose descendants the blood of the proof of their 
may run when the name is lost. Even here w 
must not be too positive, as at times sword 
has been the ‘eitective cause of the extinction 
ofthe male lineage, Thus before the battle of 
Agincourt the family and the territorial names 
of nearly all the French nobility were the same. 
Since that date the family name, very frequently, 
differs from that of the estate. The cause of| cases there has been 
thia, no doubt, was the great slaughter of nobles | is thus clear that when 
at Agincourt. But while we thus admit causes| ghild are overtaxed 

of artificial disturbance, we can refer to nnmerous 
instances where long Jines have fallen to the 
spindle, rather than become extinct. The subject 
is worthy of attention as matter of investigation 
by censns returns; although our experience of 
tho latter is too limited to enable us as yet to 
speak positively on the subject. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that neither 
the prolific fruitfilaess of a people nor the 
average length of life attained by its membors, population, 
can be taken as a measure of the vigour of the exactitude, 227 per mille, 
race, apart from otber considerations. With | described in the last census as 
regard to the former test, indeed, it may almost |to say, in mechanical — 
be said that the number of births is in an inverse agricultural or pemeine  yre a ; 
ratio to the physical welfare of the race. We-do| not more than one-fourteenth, or 73 f 
not assert that such is the ‘but the position reprosent the country it | 
is by no means untenable. There is no doubt! is certain that the menace thus held out as to the 
that, whatever be the eause, the proportion of degenerated condition of the masses of * 











































even in the quality, of the work performed, 
4 given time by a given number of men, In 
‘another instance, # man, in the hale and hearty 





















pettiovat-like garments which, in so many a 
town and yillage, take the place of the stalwart 
and ees form of the old English parson. 
Tn another instance, a drive, or a walk, through 
the outskirts of some great manufacturing 
town, or the accidental encounter of the popula- 
of a foo pouring forth at a break 
in their toil, tells the same tale. To broaden the 
basis of obseryation we may look abroad, In 
the western continent we see one well-known 
example of race becoming extinct. The Red 
Indian is ly removing his wigwams to the 
world of spirits. There can be little reasonable 
doubt that the race will soon be extinct. The 
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births to population differs extraordinarily in| men in the next and the 
different countries of Burope, to say nothing of | is of the most grave and positive nature, 
the rest of the world, "Thus, while the annual Daring the five years, 1 
y half of the children Brought 
ago was 15,500 per million, thal iv France was, | to certify that they 
at the same time, only 4,200 per million. Tho 
latter, indeed, is now to have become a 
negative quantity. Tha, it is difficult to obtain 
much light on the subject of our research from 
existing statistic returns, 

We are indebted to Dr, Fergusson, the certi. 
fying surgeon under the Factory Aots, at strength of the children, or as 
Bolton, for some evidence bearing on this subject, | the influence of bad a! i 
which is of great value, Whoever is an ge of recreation, and want of sufficient rest, it: 

cal or 
pro- 









ber of 135 soule; 80 men and 55 women. Of 

tho mnasivo and full-limbed Assyrian race we 

have no living examples left, ‘The same may be 

said of the jan race, as it is depicted on 
monuments. It may be hardly apposite to point 

to the effects of such a thoroughly artificial 
source of national destruction as the slave trade, 

yee it is indubitable that the teeming negro 
, of Africa is rapidly diminishing under 
ce of this terrible scourge. Nor does 

always agree with the human 

stock, In New Zealand, under a climate like 

‘our own, the English race seems to acquire a 
new vigour. But in many parts of New Holland 

the extreme delicacy of the girls, beautiful as it 
4s to the oye, gives mali promise of vigorous 
descendants, In India, and generally in the 
yap Ste Dace for B ae “ee 
1 lor English le tu 

, to rear thelr children, And Gecurbent 









869-1873, fully one- 
before Dr. 










































in the removal of any important physi however, clear that the occupation 
physiological question from the shadowy Of course, it would be matter of 
vince of opinion to the measured region of of 

science, is, to the extent of his work, a bene- 
factor to mankind, Dr. 
before the Royal Comm 


ry 
Workshops Acts, in | sitting on the 3rd of 
July last, statements of which it is not 
to overrate the importanee. While they can only 
be regarded as limited, both in the field of collec. 
tion and in the degree of information which 
they supply, they 
laying the foundation 
gical science, 
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Gloucester Public Baths.—At a m ing of 
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and cease growing too soon. 
aon case that, even in the most 
healthy chi » & perfect! lar growth is 
exceptional, So far as ele observation 
extends there are periods of more and less 
rapid growth, as far, at least, as ae is con- 



































r pes by hare But the more complicated the subject | 
found in small quarto is, the more important it is to collect good obser- > ae 
Dr. F. P. Liharzik, which was printed at Vienna | vations, and to lay down, for the guidance of Bat it is believed that » mod: bide 












design may be carried out ina manner creditable © | 
to the city for about 4,0001.” 
St. John’s Church, Blackpool.—Thirteen 


in 1862. If to this we add a series of those who have charge of the young, the normal 
Scene eee 
Bex, in height in weight. As 
It may be very readily ascertained, by those |4esigns were submitted in competition for 
public benefactors who will follow the course|¢rection of this church; and the 
above indicated, how far the height and weight | having called in the services of Mr. 
attributed by Dr. Liharzik and by our own rough | Lancaster, to advise them, 
rule to the child of seven, or of fourteen years | the motto of “ Circe,” by Messrs. 
old, corresponds to the actual average. We | Powell, of London, who have been 
should fear that, among those children of whom | to carry out the work, The 
we are speaking, very few stand 4 ft, 3 in. high,|the place of one parr 
and weigh 66 lb., at the ago of seven, We| smaller, which now stands on 
should fear that very few will be found to stand | be pulled down, The new church is to 
5 ft. 4 in. high, and to weigh 120 lb. at the age| modate. 1,300 people, a considerable 
of fourteen, Of the immense national value of | whom have to be provided for in 
comparisons like these there can be no doubt; |to the somewhat restricted nature of 
what weight and statue avail, when they are not,|The design placed next in order of merit 
in disproportionate excess, was pretty clearly | marked “ Red Cross on White Shield,” by Mr. A 
shown in the last Continental war. That the | Bell, of Manchester. 
Germans are a taller raco than a portion Bassingbourne and Kneesworth Board Schools. - 
of the Gauls, and get taller than the Italians, | Thirteen sets of designs were sent in for these ~~ 
is a fact known as long’ ago as the time schools, and the Board selected those by Messrs. 
ing}of Julius Cosar. But that, with the corn| Ladds & Powell, of London, The will 
and the mutton, the beef and the beer of | accommodate 350 children. 
England, our rising population should be so| Walsall Hospital.—The was be- 
inferior to that of Austria as to lead us at the| tween Mossrs. H. Naden, Mr. Corson, and Mr. 
first glance to receive with hesitation the ad.| Nicholls; but, ultimately, the ay of Mr. 
measurements of Dr. Liharzik, is nota grateful] Naden, was, on the motion of Stanley, 
reflection, We cannot but hope that the indica. | seconded by Mr. Cozens, adopted, 
tion which we have ventured to give of a normal 
standard of height and weight, proper to each 


age, rough as it is, and susceptible of correction ‘ 
by Tech ieshosded obeendl ailons, may. prove NEW DRAINAGE AND WATER SCHEMES. 
Sheerness-on.Sea.—At a meeting of the bea? 


~| of material use, The importance of a standard, , 
ness Local Board of Health on the 24th it 


in such cases, is crucial. We have not space, 
at the present moment, to follow out that| Was announced that the Local Government x 







































































interesting part of the subject, the proportion | Board had sanctioned the of 15,0001. 
between height and girth. From the army| for the purpose of improving the and 
, and from tho list of measurements | Water-supply of the town. It was to put 






uirements, 
of rearcita, it le bat too certain, shat our the contract out in three sections, to be arranged 


average 
chest measurements fall fully 10 per cent. below | by the surveyor. 
the canon of Greek symmetry, y men| Maidstone.—One.third of the town of Maid- 


and women, The relation between atone, and that ie tore. "Contam, a 














chest girth and longevity has received the} destitute of public sewers. Consequently, — 
attention of physicians for more than a quarter | drainage is into cesspools, and in these parts of —— 
of a century, Little has been heard of it of | the town typhoid fever is prevalent. me 
ate. We earnestly hopo that the skill and | system of drainage for the whole town, 

untiring industry of the medical and s 
professions will be directed to the important aim 
of gauging the proportions of those who will be 
the men of the next yeueration and the fathers. 
of those who are to follow. What avails to ve 
the “ ” of the nineteenth century, if it 
be accompanied by the physical degeneration of 
the race, and the Loss of the Stamina of Old 
England ? 







by Mr. Lewis Angell, C.B., is about to be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government for 
approval. The Maidstone Jowrnal refers to the 
article on the uy ee 

which appeared in Builder beginning 
of the year, and “ which fully laid bare the many 
unhealthy localities of the town, bat nothing : 
whatever has been attempted towards lessqning : 
the shocking evilé then pointed ye 
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Price of Land near Li 
‘called to assess the amount to ; 4 gore | 
the Lines Committee to Mr, ze 






